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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION, VOL. IL 


An apology is dne for the delay in the issue of this and the 
succeeding volunae. I can only plead the pressure of naany 
onerous engagements, the somewhat heavy nature of the task, 
the difficulty experienced (1) in presenting the subject to the 
^reader in something approaching logical sequence, and (2) the 
delicate task of selecting matter to be included and rejecting 
other and possibly equally important details. With reference 
to the frequent quotations from Wilson Neil, I must remark 
that in varnish-making, as in cooking, the principles of 
working remain the same, whether the work be done on a 
small or large scale. So also the beginner in vamish-making 
who thoroughly masters Wilson Neil’s methods of manufacture 
given in this book will have little to learn and nothing to 
unlearn when he comes to use the larger and more improved 
appliances also fully described in the text. The one great 
essential is to master thoroughly the main principles of oil 
varnish making; the details of how these principles are to be 
earried out in a rational manner may very well be left to 
individual operators. I am therefore very pleased that the 
publishers “have been able to find room for the great bulk of 
Wilson Neil’s Gold Medal essay, each section being in its 
appropriate place. To attempt to^ do better on the small scale 
than Wilson Neil did would be rash. To alter his principles 
on the large scale would be wrong. To paraphrase his instruc¬ 
tions in silence, as so many have done, would be misleading. 
The author has therefore let him appeal to the reader in his 
own words, which have lost little or none of their force through 
the efflux of time. So sound was Wilson Neil in his grasp of 
the principles of vamish-making that the author can even now 
only detect one or two slight flaws in his train of thought and 
argument, such as his vaguely erroneous ideas as to the com¬ 
position of umber. 

The results of the comparatively recent researches of 
Tschirsch and his coadjutors. in the domain of analytical 
investigations into the composition of resins, have been given 
in detail in the case of such resins as come within the scope of 
this volume. These may appeal more forcibly to the student of 
resins than to the varnish-maker, but the varnish-maker cannot 
know too much of his raw materials, and, if he has no time for 
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such researches, yet he should Hoedacalti hiiuHcIf us in ht ;»!.!* 
to follo-w such researches intelligently and to ilmi. nt 

their true value ; that is to sa.y, as coriscieiitioiiH roHiill' d 

hy the examination of certain individual wimpIi’N id ctiKuii 
resins which may or may not he typical of that clasi^ of n ‘ ittN. 
Whilst not attaching too mucii importtincf to 'IVetnr > 
results and figures, they yet afford iiiach inforinatioji it;i ix ihi 
proximate constituents of resins, and his luiifjiu* lot-thnd of 
getting at and separating the oHsentiiil (»il from n niii"-. m fio!. a 
peculiarly interesting one. A, tabular Buntitiarv of hi*. n-Htiil * 
will "he given in Vol. III. The various tests for n sitiH to whsi* 
he refers are described in Dietricli's Annlijah ij 
(Scott,Greenwood & Son), an accuratonnt! awful worh I( niiiy 
he desirable to point out that the plant shown in Kigx 11-‘Jt 
of Vol. I. may all bo used in oil varnish making hu- ‘.m-h 
additional special purposes as they may lie adaph-d. 

Vol. III., dealing mainly with spirit variitHhes, wiJ! ho 
published as soon as possible. It is in miurse of propnraUtin. 
and, as it is desirable to make the work as Koiiijdi-te as pos^ihb!, 
the author will be glad to receive through the pnh!i4i< ! nits 
hints as to the inclusion of matter whii!h poKsihly tnight iinf 
occur to him. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that the pledge given in fin* fir-t 
edition, viz., “It is hoped in a future tidiiiun to r< ruler the 
volume still more serviceable to the Muglish varnisli-troili*r," 
has in a great measure been fulfilled, and that when V*ol, Ill, im 
issued the work will bo unhpio of its kind, Thu great Indk of 
this volume consists of additional matter, indtiding Itr. IjJiurie'si 
interesting and ingenious metbiKl of tasting varnish, for which 
the author is indebted to Ur. Laurin'B own (hf^iriplioii in the 
Oil ard Colowr Trades Journal. A(*.kiiowl»)dgmeril» are nlfO due 
to such foreign authors as Tsehimeh, Aiuh-s, CoHigtiier, f ordi;- 
moy, etc. 

,l (1. U. 


Lootoit, April, 190S, 
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CHAPTEE I. 


INTROBUCTOEY. 

Definition and constitution of a varnish—Some varnish trade terms—Utility and 
functions of various varnishes—Oil varnishes and spirit varnishes—Function 
of drying oils in varnishes — JSesins — Thinners—Differentiation between gums 
and resins, between resins and gum resins, between resms, oleo resins, and 
balsams—Origin and physical properties of resins. 

The term varnish is used to designate any homogeneous solution 
or fluid, whether partly volatile or altogether fixed and persistent, 
whether naturally of a pale or of a dark colour, or artificially coloured, 
whether thin or viscous, transparent or translucent, or more or less 
opaque, which, when spread by means of a brush in a thin layer 
over the surface of an object (properly prepared to receive it), or 
applied thereto in any other rational manner, dries (1) by the evapora¬ 
tion of the volatile solvent (spirit varnishes, etc.), or (2) by the combined 
evaporation of the volatile solvent, and the more or less complete 
oxidation of the viscous residue of oil and resin to ah impervious, 
dry, persistently adherent, smooth, lustrous, elastic film, unaffected, 
as an ideal varnish should be, by wear or tear, by air or moisture, by 
the vicissitudes of climate, or by all those extraneous influences in¬ 
cluded in the term weather,” against each and all of which it should 
effectually protect the object to which it is applied. Varnishes in 
the drying of which heat is applied in a closed compartment (but 
fitted, of course, with a fume escape), so as to expel the vehicle 
and then fuse the residual layer so that it resembles sheet glass in 
its uniformity, smoothness and lustre, are termed '^Japans”; the 
'‘stoving” operation is “Japanning,” and the operative is a 
“ Japanner”. Both oil varnishes and spirit varnishes are used in 
“ Japanning,” and lend themselves with somewhat equal readiness 
to the process. Oil varnishes, as may readily be conceived, 3 deld the 
most elastic and the most durable coating. When varnish is used 
as a vehicle or medium for the application of a pigment, or mixture 
of pigments, to an object, a so-called enamel is produced. Such 
“ enamels ” dry with a gloss, and save labour by combining painting 
and varnishing into one operation. They are differentiated into (1) 
spirit-^ad*nuh enamels, and (2) oil-varnish enamels^ according to 
whether the vehicle or medium be (1) a spirit varnish or (2) an oil 
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varnish. But porcelain glazes, formed by the lic|«iofwtioa al a wigti- 
lated temperature of a mineral flux on pottery, glass, iron, ©t0.> arti 
the true enamels. Japanning, therefore, is the only proeew in Ih© 
varnishing trade which approaches eniimellmg, the fusion of thii oil 
and resin on the object to which it is applied biiing soiiiiiwliiil 
analogous to that of real enamelling. 

Japanning operations may, in fact, ha regardful m idunticml with 
the preliminary stage of porcelain eiiainfilling. But in true Ciiiiiiiifil- 
ling a much higher tomparaturo m uscfl, sufliciant in fact to voktiliiia 
completely the viscous medium used m a vtjhbla for the vitreotw 
pigment. In porcelain enamelling, the pigment has to lifi diisolvwi 
throughout the siliciouB matrix on tlie surface of the poreelfMit. In 
japanning the pigment is diffused tlirough a fused resinu-oleagitioiw 
medium. For many purposes varnishes drying with a diill 
are preferred; such varniMhes are termed matie variiislii*« by tlw 
photographer, and flaUimj varnislms by feliii docoraiive pfiiiitiir. On 
the other hand, where the «i«pemal lustre, and briltliiiicy, and iiiiiforiii 
smoothness of surface, so much liotter lippreciiited when wfoii lliMt 
when described, are requisite, the result In liltaitiod by the ap|ili»litiii 
of certain spirit varnishes which are applied by lueatw of a pid, with 
a peculiar circular turn of the wrist, find by liibriifiiling Hip piid 
with a little linseed oil to aid the flevelopifitiiil of the rJiiinwicrklie 
lustre, massive smootlinesg and hoittogmicity, ami ittiiforiitify of ^m?ti 
varnished surfaces. Varnisheii of thin cbws arc 
French polish, for Instance, in which sliidlao slioiild Im ilm chief 
ingredient. Furniture polish in m iiphfiifmral pro¬ 

duct, in which beeswax should priMloiiiitmte. 

The proper German term for varnwli ii their lm% m>t th#lr firnm^ 
which is boiled oil, but this Im agiiiti iituil not hi cotifiiiiiitlitfi willi 
*^gum lac,'' shellac/' slick liic on the iimi imiid, nor willi 
Chinese or Japimesi nalum! ** laoiior tttiltiral mriiiMhai uti ifit 
other hand, nor indtid must it be ecmfuicd wiili wlmt wn «i!I imiimr, 
a thin spirituous soklion of resin appropriately mMmmi and a}>|ili«l 
to metals, leather, etc., as a pKitaclivo ooiling or kfor, «iil iiiiiiih 
used on the bmss work of soioiitifio instruruiuli, uto. 

Utility of VarnMMmj.'-^Vmm a ineri iililiteriiiii fmiiiit of view, 
articles, whether consising of womt, iiiiilal, glass, stone, limlhur, 
paper, etc., are varnished Ijcaiuse the ifii|ierv}oii8 liliii or cimliiig 
preserves them from mmt and tear, ihe oxkliiing iclk«i of lir 
and moisture, and all thoie ©ilr&tteoui cliiintegralifig and cirroiifi 
influences included under the term ** wwiillier," noxious gasiw, ©to., 
add fumes, and, in special eases, ©wn frrifn lliti girotig aciil^ Ihttifi- 
selves; at the same time Iht uniform siricKilhticiii, tmiwpriintif »iid 
brilliancy of the film are piea»ml to Iho ©y# and tli# toiiob* Clwtiig 
to the presence of antis^tlc and loxb siibslaucos In Ih© tmlm, nil#, 
etc., which enter into Ih# ^mposllioa of cerlain mrtiiiliei, lliiiwt, iit 
addition to preserving the objwti to which they ar« a|ipli#«i friiiii 
ordinary wear and tear, also prolyl tihim from tli# ravagi^ of insiwlK, 
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€,g.f wooden slraelures from white ants in tropical climates. Even 
in Britain the parasites which infest the timber of town clwelliitgi 
nsmlly avoid varnished wood. The vamislung of floors, oto., i» 
lharafore a better remedy than periodical scrubbing with carbolic 
soap. *^Dry rot*' may also be prevented in a Hinillar way; or 
varniiihes containing toxic principles, whethcir proscnt naturally in 
the resins or solvent, or purpcjsely added thereto, rniiby prnvont un¬ 
desirable lower forms of animal life from attaohiiig themselves to the 
object to which they have been applied, such as antifouling csom- 
positions, some of which, however, partake more of the nature of a 
paint than a varnish. The attachment of barnaolas to the hulls of 
ships greatly reduces the speed of the vessel Compositions in 
which the vehicle of pigment and rnolluscioid© partakes of the nattirci 
of a varnish are the most effectual preveatetives. 

When a coat of varnish h^ been given to any articlci it should 
dry mpidly to a uniform, durable film, possessing the propertios jufit 
tnumerat^, neither crumbling nor cracking, but pciriislently adfiiir- 
ing to the object to which it has bean applied, and elantio iinaugh to 
yield or stretch, with any banding action to which the article may l>i 
exposed, in its daily use. 

' The vtrnish must not melt and run under th« heat of Itie 
warmest summer day, neither must it bo so brittle as In oriMik wlitiii 
the surface to which it in applied, such m a strip of loiitliiir, or tin- 
plate, is bent. It must be supplfi and elastic; rmither brilllo imr 
readily fusible. Tests rniide on varnishes otdy rc^contly iipplind arc, 
valueless. The bending of a picico of tin, leather, canvas or paper with* 
out cracking the varnish moans nothing unlosH it bo known how 
long it is since th© varnish tcskid in this way has boiiii appIiftiL 
Besides, the condition of the weather at thn time of tlio 
ment must b© taken into account. A <K)iit of pariiflin %fiix on a mild 
day is quite cliistic, on a cold day it m as hrittlo as glass, wliito 
on a hot clay it rung in greasy streams. 

In addition to a priiHcrvativc action, varnkhiiH havii m diicoraltfo 
effect. The application of & coat eff varnwh to Jitiy poroiw siirfiicc, 
dressed and smoothocl in an appropriate manner, ofitiiinccs ll« ftppi»r» 
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quality; the same result may also be arrived at by using aniline dyes, 
coloured resins, gamboge, dragon^s-blood, grass-tree gum, etc. The 
colouring principle," by being fixed more intensively on certain por¬ 
tions of the grain of the wood than upon others, still further brings 
the grain into more bold relief and still further accentuates the beautify¬ 
ing effect of the varnish. 

Oonstitmnts of Varnish .—The principal substances which enter 
into the composition of a coating fulfilling the above requirements are 
resins and dryings oils. The latter have been dealt with in vol. i. of 
this treatise. 

Besins are sometimes applied to the object to be varnished, in the 
simple state of solution, in a volatile liquid, such as shellac, in methy¬ 
lated spirit, dammar, or in spirits of turpentine (or in naphtha). Such 
varnishes are all loosely termed spirit varnishes, but the term spirit 
varnish is more strictly confined to solutions of shellac and certain 
other resins sandarac) in alcohol, or rather in those denatured 
varieties of alcohol permitted to be sold free of duty, but under cer¬ 
tain restrictions, by the Excise, viz., methylated spirit,'" “Finish”. 
Again, those “spirit varnishes,” the only liquid spirituous constituent 
of which is spirits of turpentine, are known as turpentine varnishes. 
In the same way aqueous solutions of resins, in an alkaline ley, 
whether in dilute solutions of caustic or of carbonated alkali, or of 
borax, are known, but erroneously so, as water varnishes. A pure 
water varnish, into which unchanged resin enters, is an impossibility, 
as unchanged resin is insoluble in water. There are, indeed, true 
water but such varnishes are solutions of gums, either of 

analogous gums, or of sugars, or of substances allied 
thereto, naturally, brings us to the definition of a gum and 

its differential from a resin. We will not, however, stop here to 
define a gum further than to say that it belongs to the class of car¬ 
bohydrates, that it consists of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, and 
that though the hydrogen and oxygen do not exist in gum as water, 
yet they are present in the same proportion as in water. A gum is 
a much more highly oxidised product than a resin. A typical for¬ 
mula for a gum is for a resin GioHjeO, which give the 

following percentage compositions:— 



Ghim. 

Eesin. 

Carbon .... 

44-45 

78-94 

Hydrogen 

6-17 

10-5B 

Osygen .... 

49-38 

10-58 


100-00 

100*00 


A frue natural gum is completely soluble in pure water without the 
aid of acid, alkah or salt, and is reprecipitated therefrom by alcohol 
in wHch it is insoluble. A true resin is insoluble in water but is 
often soluble in alcohol, from which it is reprecipitated by water in 
which it is insoluble unless aided by alkalies, etc. But alkaline solu¬ 
tions change resins into resin soaps. Water varnishes of the latter 
class are therefore aqueous solutions of resin soaps. Typical spirit 
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varnishes are solutions of resins in alcohol. This class of varnish 
yields, however, on drying a brittle coat, consisting practically of the 
unchanged original resin, presenting all its merits and defects. 
Spirit varnishes are therefore liable to crack, and but little calculated 
to stand wear and tear and the action of the weather. They cannot 
be used for outdoor decoration. To give the resulting coat more 
elasticity, as in the manufacture of oil varnishes, resins are dissolved 
by the aid of heat in a drying oil, almost invariably linseed oil. {Besina 
omnis dissolvitur oleo, Pliny, xiv., 20.) The product, i.e., the solu¬ 
tion of the resin, in the linseed oil is thinned down with a volatile 
solvent, in which both oil and resin mutually and reciprocally dis¬ 
solve, such as spirits of turpentine. Drying oils thus play a double 
part in the manufacture of oil varnishes. They not only act as solvents 
but impart elasticity and durability to the varnish (see voL i., pp. 

The particles of resin in the dried varnish, instead of holding 
together by mutual brittle cohesion, are bound or cemented to¬ 
gether by a pliant, elastic and supple binding agent, viz., oxidised 
linseed oil. Oil varnishes have consequently a much more varied 
and extended use not only for outdoor but also for indoor decoration. 
They are eventually (though less easily and quickly applied and 
finished off) in every way far more serviceable and durable than spirit 
varnishes. Moreover, a fresh coating of good oil varnish does not 
disturb, remove, dissolve, or in any way interfere with the previous 
coating of oil varnish. The previous coating of dried oil varnish is 
insoluble in the new one. As the quality of a varnish depends, in 
great measure, on the materials from which it has been manufactured, 
it is necessary at the outset to study the properties of these raw 
materials, first of all, so as to be able in buying such for varnish 
manufacture to discriminate between the genuine article and either 
one or other of the substitutes continually being palmed off as just 
as good as the real article, or sophisticated products, vended as the 
genuine product, and secondly, so as to become acquainted with theiit 
greater or less adaptability to serve the special purpose for which the 
varnish is intended. For instance, to take an extreme case, one would 
not purchase raw materials of low melting-point for incorporation 
into a varnish intended to stand heat. The varnish-maker must 
therefore know the special manner, if any, in which any given raw 
material behaves after being made into varnish; and he must not 
only know how the raw material comports itself, by itself alone, but 
also how it influences and is influenced by the presence of the other 
raw materials with which it is associated in the varnish, whether 
these be solid or liquid, the solvent or the substance dissolved. Some 
varieties of copal,'' e.g., Manilla, have the bad habit of stringing 
when made into varnish; the addition of rosin diminishes this tend¬ 
ency. Some pitches, such as bone pitch, are very insoluble and 
intractable and tricky. The addition of rosin increases the solubility 
of the pitch and diminishes the tricky tendency thereof to fall out of 
solution on the slightest or even on no visible provocation. 
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Similar instances might he multiplied, hut tht*»e ruiwt BuHk?i* hen*. 
The first principle to be inculcated in the training of a \»firtsi«ln' 
maker therefore is to impress upon him the daHirability nf liitiming 
his raw materials in all their different pliasim thcirniiglily iiiiil 
Besides volatile oils and other solvents, drying ftils tmd rirntm^ 
several subsidiary products are used in viimiHli-rtiiikiiig, Miirli m 
driers, linoleates, resinates and colouring principli'H. Agiiiii, iti ei^rfain 
varnishes various hydrocarhides are introduced, siich an iiHphiilfiiifi, 
coal-tar pitch, bone pitch, stearine pitch, |>fftro!f*iiin jfiteli, IiLihI 
furnace pitch; inspissated juices, such as indiii-riihher, gtillii pm'hii, 
balata. Collodion and celluloid are also use<l in varniMh-iimliiig, atid 
the varnishes so made employed in conjunctjon %vitli rripal ¥ariii#*}i 
furnish us with the material known under so mum ji!tii%e»% m 
pegamoid, t.e,, artificial leather. 

The solids, ig., the resins, giim-rfjHiiis, iMilmuis, eiii|il«jyrd 
(a) in oil varniBh-making are: (1) iwnlier; (M) etipfil lificliitiiiiif liiiiiri 
and Manilla); (3) rosin; (4) asphidtuin, iiicducling llie varbiih jiitidie*!, 
viz,y coal-tar pitch, stearine pikdi, hone pitch. stilitls omiilnyril 

(&)m alcohol spirit varnish-making are shelliic, sfimlariie, hofixoki* npirlt 
Manilla, accroides, Burgundy pitch or giitii thiii^, elifiwj, nissii with 
various oleo-resins, Venice tuiperitimt, Ciiiiiidii lialftiiiii ittifl 
copaiba balsam. The chief resinous oolmiriiig priiidiihf^f in 

spirit varnish-making are dragon*»-libod itiid giiiiiliiigf\ Aikwiet 
root may be used to colour oil variiislitis. Ah play a pait of 

supreme imporknce In varnish-makirig, it tmlioves m In ultiily iiirin 
with care, and if the partksular nxigencins of llic mrnblMfinlor fimli? 
it imperative that the trend of this study should btir more 
aEy upon such properties m harclnow, funlbility, toliiliflily in iliiifritiit 
solvents, and the bclmviour of the rmlu diiriiig fuiiiiti, nolttlioti wid 
after solution, in fact both during the ajiplkmliciit ami dryiiig of llit t 
nish, and so on, yet there are soveral otitiir imiiiln, iMilli of 
technical and commercial iniportiincui which croji up iii m* 
amination of resins, which lh§ varniiih-tiiiilwfr of ilici day 

cannot, in the pre»nt advancwl ttoto iMitfi of miwmm and k»titiiiiili#g¥» 
afford to overlook If he really mimnii to ii^fp abri«ife of itip Ititi##, 
and maintain an intelligent iftlnriMt in the |irogri*ii^ that in l^diin 
made continually from day to day In lli© |iiri|»ri4llfiii of ili« mw 
materials used and the final pr^ueli elaboriikil iti Iiii 
sooner he realises that if he dotg not do io hit %f III, m ii ci»ti of tho 
survival of the fittest, eventually go te th» wall, ihif for tlio 

British varaish-n»ker. 

Fov^Um n/limimafid/mm tfm iIdikimt n/ Urn 
tial Oil# €l^orakd in ii all, ii will Itfi ki dif« 

fine a resin a fit§e more fully, and liort, iit Itw mff w# 

^counter a dMlculty. It is indi^l altnoMl iinjy»iiljlfi fei gtfn a 
genial definition applic»hte, in the aggri^lo, to th# iif 

bodies classified as^ reiiiis. It {§ found iti ncftufil im 

more rational to divide them into grou^, which uiay Ihtii nioit 
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exactly, if still somewhat imperfectly, defined. Much light is thrown 
on the subject by a careful examination of the manner in which 
resins are elaborated by the plant. Eesins are, in fact, the oxidation 
or the hydration products of the essential oils. The essential oils, 
consisting of hydrocarbides, first appear in the protoplasm of the cells 
of the cellular tissue as minute, highly refractive, oily drops. Some¬ 
times they may remain in the cells in which they have been elabor¬ 
ated, these cells being isolated, or aggregated into distinct masses. 
At other times these special cells are arranged round an interior 
highly elongated cavity, the essential oil after the gelatinisation of the 
internal membranes or cell-wall flows into and accumulates in this 
central reservoir, which is termed a secreting vessel (Fig. 9, cs). On 
oxidation essential oils are transformed into more stable compounds, 
viz., resins. But if the essential oil be only partially oxidised, the re¬ 
sulting compound of oxygen and essential oil stiU remains a liquid, and 
is termed an oleo-resin. If oxidation be complete, if the whole of 
the essential oil has been acted upon, the resulting mass solidifies, 
and we get a pure, that is, a true resin. The Dipterocarpus family 
of plants affords us excellent examples of these two sorts of resinous 
bodies. The genus Dipterocarpus yields a fluid oleo-resin known in 
commerce as “ Gurjun balsam,'' and also as Cochin China wood oil, 
not to be confounded with Japanese or Chinese wood oil. This so- 
called ‘'wood oil" is ajf^ oleo-resin. It contains both resin and 
unchanged essential oil. On the other hand, other genera of Diptero¬ 
carpus trees, such as Vateria, Shorea, Hopea and Vatioa, yield true, 
pure resin abundantly. However, this ^stinction betjween resins 
and oleo-resins is more relative than absolute, as certain hard 
resinous bodies, formerly regarded as consisting wholly and solely of 
resin pure and simple, have been found to yield on distillation a larger 
or smaller quantity of essential oil. Dammar, for instance, yields, 
on distillation, 3*13 per cent, of essential oil. 

Balsams .—Under the term “ balsams " are designated those liquid 
or solid resins which contain benzoic or cinnamic acids, or both these 
acids simultaneously. When the benzoic acid and essential oil, if 
any, is eliminated from the balsam, the residue consists of resin. 
The above are the three types to which all resins may be referred: 
(1) resin pure and simple ; (2) oleo-resin; (3) balsam. However, a 
great many of these resinous substances are too little known to allow 
them to be definitely classified. Certain balsams, or at least cer¬ 
tain substances, designated as such are possibly nothing more than 
oleo-resins a^nd vice versd. Moreover, between the resins and the 
, oleo-resins there are a host of intermediate products the properties of 
which are undecided. Hence in the actual state of our knowledge a 
rigorous classification based on chemical constitution seems impos¬ 
sible. It is therefore wise, unless we wish to court inevitable error, 
to rest content with successively examining resinous substances in 
the order of their ^relative importance, without attempting to classify 
them according to the as yet insufficient and uncertain chemical data 
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'.those from -which resins are formed in nature; it is an unsaturated 
body as its empirical graphic formula shows. The six free monad 
bonds can thus absorb as many as 3 atoms of dyad oxygen. Nature 
when it converts essential oils into resins never completes the operation 
but leaves the resin in all the different stages and phases of transition. 
Hence the cause of the difference in properties in different lots, nay, 
in different lumps of the same lot of the same' resin. But the more 
•easy solution and fusion of resins by exposure to air, unless finely 
ground so as to expose essential oil and aid its conversion into a 
camphor-like body, is possibly due to dehydration—mere expulsion 
of interstitial or loosely combined water by a process akin, say, to 
-efflorescence than to the action of the air which should otherwise be 
the converse of that attributed to it. 


TABLE I.—SCALE OF HAEDNESS OF VAENISH RESINS. 


i{B.) Copa.l; 

:— Hard. 

Oil Varnish Besins. 
(A.) Ambee. 
Medium. 

Soft. 

r~ 

1. 

Zanzibar. 

4. Sierra Leone. 

17. Manilla. 

2. 

Mozambique. 

5. Angola Bed. 

18. Borneo, 

3. 

Madagascar. 

6. Benguela. 

19. Singapore. 



7. Bastard Angola. 

8. Copal Pebble. 

9. Akra. 

10. Benin. 

11. Loango. 

12. Gaboon. 

13. Congo. 

14. Sierra Leone. 

15. Angola White. 

IG. Kauri. 

20. South American. 

21. Brazil (Guiana). 

22. Cochin China. 


Others {chiefly Sjpirit) Varnish Besins. 

1. Dammar. 

‘2. Shellac. 

B. Mastic. 

4. Sandarac. 

5. Bosin. 

0. Elemi. 

7. Oleo-resia Turpentine. 

8. Burgundy Pitch. 

9. Asphaltum, 

Influence of Hardness of Besins on Durability of Varnish .—Coming 
now to the properties of individual resins from a varnish-maker’s 
point of view, he has to bear in mind that resins not only impart 
whatever brilliancy they possess to varnish, but the hardness of the 
varnish depends, other things being equal, wholly and solely on the 
resin. Knowing therefore the hardness of any resin, we can, to a 
•certain extent, determine beforehand the quality of varnish it will 
produce. In commerce, resins and gum-resins are di-vided into 
classes according to their hardness, viz,, hard, semi-hard, medium 
and soft. The hard and semi-hard resins are furnished by plants be- 
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longing to the Hymencea (a family of plants appertaining to the sub¬ 
order of CcBsalpinea), the principal of which are the hard copals, or gum 
animus of Zanzibar, Mozambique and Madagascar and the semi-hard 
copals of Sierra Leone, Benguela and Angola. The medium hard 
resins are produced by coniferous trees ; such are Manilla and Kauri 
“copals”. Finally, soft resins, amongst which are benzoin, sand- 
arae, dragon’s-blood and gamboge, are produced by the family of 
Juglandacem, etc. 

Infltience of Hardness on SoluUlity of Besms .—There is a certain 
correlation between the hardness and the solubility of the resin. The 
softer the resin, the more tractable it is, the more easily does it fuse 
and dissolve, and vice versa the harder the resin the more insoluble it 
is. The solubility of a resin may be said to be in inverse proportion 
to its hardness. The hard resins and semi-hard resins are but very 
slightly soluble in their original condition working in the cold, hut 
they are easily dissolved by spirits of turpentine, linseed oil and 
other solvents, by previously heating them in such a manner as to 
cause them to lose, by destructive fractional distillation, 10 to 25 per 
cent, or more of their weight of a resinous oil (copal oil, amber oil), 
according to the resin dealt with in this manner. The partial de¬ 
structive distillation of the harder resins is necessary before they 
dissolve in oil or other solvents. A great deal more oil must be dis¬ 
tilled from hard resins before they become soluble than from soft 
resins. Besides solubility, we have to note in the case of each resin: 
(1) its geographical and botanical origin; (2) its composition; (3) 
die adulterations to which each resin is subject; (4) the means 
whereby such adulteration may be detected ; (5) the conditions to be 
observed in the manufacture of good varnish from any given resin ; 
(6) the distinctive features by which it can be recognised at sight. 




CHAPTEE II. 


AMBER AND AMBER-OIL VARNISHES. 

Early history—Geographical and geological distribution of amber and its varieties- 
—PalcRontological or mineralogical classification—Electrical and optical pro¬ 
perties—Chemical composition (proximate and ultimate) — Sophistication—Use 
and applicatio7i in varnish-mahing, in silk industry, and in amber-oil varnishes. 

1. Amber. —Density, 1*08; hardness, 2-2*5 on Moh’s scale; 
melting-point, 287-290‘' C. (549-554° F.). History: Amber (syn¬ 
onyms : Latin Sucoinum, French Succin, Greek Electron, German Bern¬ 
stein — succinit, gedanit, glessit, Stantienit, Beckerit, Simetit, Bumanity 
Krantzit) was known many centuries before Christ. Electricity is- 
derived from electron, the ancient Greek name for amber. Theo- 
phrastes, b.c. 300, refers to its properties of electrical attraction. It 
is also referred to in different connections by Homer, Dioscorides, 
Virgil, Tacitus, Pliny, etc. The Latin term for amber, succinum, is de¬ 
rived from the Latin succum, juice. ‘‘ Arboris succum essefirisci nostri 
credidere ob id succinum appelantes” (Pliny, xxxvii. 3). Sed et mare 
scrutantur ac soli omnium succinum quod ipsi glassum meant, inter 
vada in ipso littore legunt ’ ’ (Tacitus, De moribus Germ.). See also Virgil, 
.8th iEneid. Coming down to more recent times, Dr. Watson, Bishop 
of Landaff, writing (when Professor of Divinity in Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity) in 1782 in his chemical essays, says: “ The natural history of 
amber is very obscure. This bitumen {sic) was for a long time thought, 
to be restricted to the coasts of Prussia on the Baltic Sea. It was 
supposed to owe its origin to the exudations of certain trees on the 
coasts of Sweden which falling into the sea were there hardened by 
the continual action of the salts and thence carried by particular 
winds to the open coasts of Prussia. This opinion was supported by 
and formed to account for the ants, flies, spiders, leaves of trees and 
other terrestrial matters which are almost always found enclosed in 
pieces of amber, and which no doubt must be admitted as proving its 
being originally in a fluid state. In Prussia they not only gather 
amber on the sea-coast, but frequently find it at the depth of eight 
or ten feet beneath the surface of the earth though at no great dis¬ 
tance from the sea. The superincumbent strata are sand, clay, fossil 
wood, pyrites, and sand again in which the amber is found sometimes 
in detached pieces, sometimes in little heaps. This distribution of the- 
strata where amber is found together with their proximity to the sea 
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has made it with some degree of probability be imagined that this 
mineral owes its situation to the inundation and recession of the sea,, 
and that it was derived partly from an oil arising from the decompo¬ 
sition of vegetables by subterranean fire and partly from a mineral 
acid. Amber is frequently found in Italy where they have no fossil 
wood but great plenty of petroleum.” Dr. Watson’s description of its 
occurrence, etc., is in the main valid to the present day. 

Although amber is classed by mineralogists as a mineral, and 
generally but erroneously included by them in the class of bitumens, 
it is in reality a widely distributed, but except in one or two localities, 
a far from abundant fossil resin—the product principally of pre¬ 
historic' conifers, Fimis sucemifer, amongst others, which flourished 
many thousand years ago upon the Greensand beds of th(‘, Cretaceous 
formation. The vast forest in which these pines gnnv is supposed 
to have stretched from Norfolk, England, and from ifolland through 
Germany, Finland, Siberia and Kamschatka to North Amcmica. 

OcGurrence and Localities. —Amber is met with in thin plates and 
nodules, disseminated in the sands, clays and lignites of the Green¬ 
sand formation (Lower Tertiary, Unter-oligocen) along the German 
shores of the Baltic. It is sometimes found in thin platcjs l>etweGtt 
the layer of lignites, but nearer the bark than in the caaitre of the 
trunk, like the occurrence of the resin of certain resinifeu-ouH conifers 
of the present day. Goeppert was the first to discover that aml)er 
was the product of a species of pine, Pinites siiacmlfer (Goepp. and 
Berndt), Pmus succinifera (Conw.). Gonwentz descrihes tlireo other 
species of amber-bearing pines: P. sylvaliciis, P. lialtlca and P. cem- 
brifolia, from one of which alone or true aini^er, is produced, 

viz., from P. succinifera. The other varic3ties of amla^r-producing 
trees yield gedanit, etc. Conwentz has studied the formation of resin 
in suceiniferous trees. Their resiniferous vessels do not differ essen¬ 
tially from those of certain resiniferous pines of the present day, %nz., 
the ahietinm. What characterised the amlier tmm was thf 3 fact 
that the resin did not flow from wounds alone, hut from rewiniferous 
reservoirs communicating with one another, a process of edahora- 
tion teimed. suGcinosis by Conwentz in his study of tlie amhesr-bearing 
pines, and resinosis by the chemico-physiological resin experts of the 
present day in their study of resin secretion by puiscjnt-clay plants, 
But in a text-book on varnish-making it would l)e out of place to 
pursue this subject further. 

The district known as Samland, in Easten'ii Germany, is ihcj chief 
amber-mining centre. It is from this district that the markats of 
the world are supplied. Beyond Germany the yield of amber is 
comparatively trifling, and the working unprofital)le. On the shores 
of Britain, especially on the Essex, Bushc^x, Norfolk and Huffolk 
coasts, after severe storms, such as the autumnal equinoctial galas, 
as well as on the coasts of Denmark and Bcandinavia, it is often 
thrown up on the beach. But in these cases there is every reason 
to believe it has been washed away and drifted from the Baltic beds. 
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This is the more credible when we remember that the specific gravity 
of amber is 1*08, and that of sea water 1*027, and that the force of 
the waves will, at such a time of wind and weather, possibly over¬ 
come the small difference in gravity and cause the amber to drift with 
the current. 

A sort of hybrid between amber and copal—copaline or Highgate 
resin—is mentioned as found in the London Clay at Highgate Hill and 
Kensington (London), but not in sufficient quantity to be of any use; 
moreover, it is as friable as common rosin, and its connection with 
amber is very problematical. Amber occurs in the Paris Basin, 
associated with the bituminous deposits of the Paris Clay, and in the 
departments of Aisne, Loire, Gard and Bas-Ehin, and near B^ble, in 
Switzerland. On the Sicilian coast greenish or bluish-violet speci¬ 
mens are found. It is also found on the Italian shores of the Adri¬ 
atic. Near Prague, the capital of Bohemia, in sinking a well an 
extensive deposit of amber was found, some of the pieces weigh¬ 
ing 2 to 3 lb. Beds of brown amber occur in Eoumania, in the 
mountains of Sibicio, Valley of Burgo, which, it is said, with capital, 
skill and energy, might be worked profitably. 

In North America amber is found at Gay Head, near Trenton, 
and Vincent Town, Camden, New Jersey, the specific gravity of that 
found in the latter district being said to be less than that of water; 
it also occurs at Cape Sable, Maryland. All the United States speci¬ 
mens are found in the Eed Clay, subjacent to the Greensand, or in the 
Greensand itself. 


Mining and Dredging, 

(1) Mining Amber ,—Amber is mined in a greyish black, peaty 
earth, in the Hakong Valley, S.W. of the Mien Khorm Plains in 
British Burmah, at an altitude of 1,050 feet. It is mined by sinking 
pits to a maximum depth of 40 feet. But the most extensive and 
productive amber-bearing deposits in the world are found in the dis¬ 
trict of Samland, Eastern Prussia. The amber is there mined system¬ 
atically, and the working of the mines is a monopoly of the German 
Government. It is found at a depth of 108 feet below the surface 
and 46 feet below sea-level, in the blue earth, a friable bluish free¬ 
stone constituting the lowest stratum of the Cretaceous or Chalk 
formation in that region. It varies in thickness from 10 to 30 feet, 
but only the lowest 6 to 12 feet, are worked, and, as the working is 
below sea-level, great care has to be exercised to prevent the shafts 
and tunnels being swamped by an inflow of sea water and sand. The 
earth sent up to the surface for examination was formerly washed 
through a wide-meshed screen or sieve into a long inclined trough, at 
distances of 6 feet apart; the valuable pieces of amber were collected 
by means of nets. The rubbish or tailings are run into the sea, 
through a sieve with meshes of about one-third of an inch. Latterly, 
however, the troughs and nets have been replaced by sifting machines 
or jiggers. These jiggers are fitted with sieves with a mesh of one- 
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eigM of an incli, and from 15 to 20 tons of earth per hour can be 
passed through them. 

The amount of earth dealt with monthly in these mines is 
about 7,500 to 12,500 tons, giving 3 to 6 tons of ‘'large " and a ton 
to three-quarters of “ smalls,” the cost of production varying from 
4s. 6d. to 7s. a lb.; 20 cubic feet of earth yields about 2| lb. of amber 
of a mean value at the mines of Is. dd. for small and 7s. 6d. for large. 
The exact extent and geological distribution of these amber deposits 
of Eastern Prussia have not been definitely ascertained, as during 
hurricanes very appreciable quantities of resin are found amongst the 
debris washed from the sand hills of a lower geological stratum than 
the mines along the coast. 

This latter variety is known as fliesem amber {mocAn maritime), 
that from the mines being termed erd amber {succAn terredre), 
Fliesm amber is softer than erd amber, has a smooth, lustrous, 
rounded surface, whilst that from the mines, erd amber, is angular, 
rugose, and covered, by a rather hard crust. 

(2) Dredging <md Levigating Marine —Marine amber is 

got by steam dredging at Schwarzort on the Kurischer Half, close 
to Memel. The yield by dredging is close upon 100,000 lb, annually, 
and this large yield has very materially reduced the price. It occurs 
in nodules, associated with lignite in the sand at a depth of about 10 
feet. . The sand, as it is dredged, is sent ashore and levigated in the 
same way as that from the mines. In all, Eastern Prussia exports 
about 150 tons of amber annually. In Western Germany amber 
occurs under circumstances similar to those of Eastern Germany, viz., 
in the sea and mines, but on land the mines are not at all profitable! 
Insects and spiders of different genera living at the present day, but 
all of extinct species, are often found embedded or entombed in amber, 
having found a living grave in the original oleo-resin as it flowcad from 
this almost primeval pine. Some genera of the various insects found 
in amber still live in America and Australia, but the specieB may be 
said to be extinct. A single specimen of an insect still found in 
America has been observed in amber, viz., Lepuma Haexharinnm. 

Varieties.—AcGording to Leppert the following are the different 
kinds of amber in the market: (1) The coloured Amber of Kumt, 
pale yellow and shining, or greenish and dull (2) Bmiert Amber, 
a deeper, opaque yeUow, citron to dark yellow. (3) Ikme-eoloured 
Amber, dull, milk-white, opaque yellow in parte, rich in succinic acid« 
(4) Agate-coloured Amber, (5) Schlauhiy Amher, greenish yellow, 
tanspareat, but containing organic debris. (0) Tmmjtarent Amber, 
from pale yellow to deep yellow or even red {of. Tables, pp. 19, 20). 

Grmeml Properties, (a) Colour .—Amber is, therefore, of various 
tints and degrees of opacity, transparency and transluccmey, the 
Mne specimen often showing marked variations in this respect. 
The colours vary from pale yellow to orange, hyacinth rod, brown, 
violet, green, water-white, milky and chalky, and even black. The 
weathered emst is dark and firmly adherent. Blue is due to the 
presence of vivianite, ferric phosphate, FeaPjjOs. The milk-white. 
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opaque, hojie-lihe specimens owe their appearance to the presence of 
an excess of succinic acid in the free state (p. 21). Sunlight darkens 
the lighter-tinted varieties. Cloudiness, caused by enclosed water, may 
be removed by boiling in linseed oil. The fresh fracture of amber, 
which is conchoidal (shell-like), is more or less fluorescent, shining 
and vitreous. Its consistency is solid, hard, brittle. It has no smell, 
and its taste (if any) is insipid. However, when amber is strongly 
rubbed it gives off a peculiar odour, and acquires electrical properties, 
becoming strongly negatively electrified by friction on a woollen cloth. 

{h) Hardness and Density. —Amber is the hardest known resin, 
2 to 2*5 on Moh’s scale. After fusion its hardness is slightly less. 
Its imponderable nature did not escape notice in remote antiquity. 
“ Hanc levissimam substantiam*' (Cassid., vi. 1). Its density is 1*08 
{1‘05-1*096, Conwentz); Gedanit, 1*058-1*068; Murber Bernstein, 
1*060-1*066. 

(c) Fusibility, —The melting-point of amber varies from 287 to 
290" C. (about 548*6-554° B.). When heated it decomposes and gives 
off a pleasant aromatic smell, fuses and burns with a bright flame. 
When gradually heated in linseed oil to the ‘‘boiling” point of the 
latter, and kept at that temperature for twenty hours, it becomes 
soft, pliable and ductile, but does not melt nor decompose. It must, 
however, be cooled slowly in the oil, or it becomes as brittle as glass. 
Opaque spots may in this manner be rendered translucent, and the 
amber moulded to any form, and pieces can even be cemented 
together. Amber is repaired by smearing the fracture with linseed 
oil, pressing the pieces energetically together and heating them by 
holding them over a charcoal fire. 

Amber may be dyed by inserting it in linseed oil coloured by 
alkanet root, dragon's-blood, alizarine, purpurine or coal-tar dyes. 
The heat is maintained at 190-200 °C (374-392° F.) for a few 
minutes and then allowing it to cool slowly in the oil. Heated in a 
fluorescent oil, amber also becomes fluorescent. 

Adulterations. —Amber is sophisticated with soft copals, common 
resins, rosin and with amber-coloured fluorides. It is imitated by 
coloured glass, celluloid and specially treated rosin. 

The first test to apply is that of smell. All other resins, even 
copal, give off a characteristic odour when rubbed between the fingers. 
The second test is the behaviour of the sample when heated. Soft 
copals melt between 180 and 200° C. (356-392° F.). A fragment of 
the substance when held in the candle flame, if pure amber, will melt 
without running. Should it contain copal it will run down in drops. 
Real amber gives off sulphuretted hydrogen when strongly heated, 
and the fumes blacken lead acetate test paper. Copals are quite free 
from sulphur. Amber is insoluble in cajeput oil, etc., whilst some 
copals are said to be quite soluble. The addition of copal may also 
be recognised by the development of the smell characteristic of copaiba 
balsam on treatment with potash solution. Copal gives no ester 
value, but amber does. If hard, better quality, copal has been added 
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to the sample, it may be deteckjci by a test (b‘|«*nilin^^ iipofi ihf- 
difference in hardness between a!nt)f*r anti copal A cnAhtal of riM»k 
salt, as pure as possible, is cleaned ho as to prcHcmt a WfdhpoIiHhofl 
and brilliant face. The operator then tries to Hia-ateii fliis ho!!* with 
the sharp point of a piece of the sainple. li the fa,c;e of lie* rr\Htiil 
on inspection with a lens, sliows scratches, th(! Hiiiiiple in pure aiiiher ; 
whilst hard copal would not produce, any impreKsion. Ckimiiion resiiiH 
and rosins may be detectcHl l)y Hoftfjning in ijoilin^j \vati*r, m' by th<‘ir 
solubility in alcohol. To dete.ct rosin or reHiiis, spot it liiih* jiJi'olitil 
on the sample. True ainlxir is unaJlcjctecl amber (uuitaiiiifiy roHift or 
resins becomes dull. hluoridoH are eanily defected by testiitg with a 
metallic point. The brii^ht, distinct ifitorff*rence cohuirH Hliowit iiiulrr 
polarised light and croswid Ni(5<d prisms by thin phmcn of aiiib*‘r, 
especially when heated and melted, norvo to diltereiitiii.ti'! it from 
sophisticated samples. 

f7,ST.s.~The tinestkindB of amlxu’ arc used in the imuiiifiiciiirc cd 
articles for personal adornment, and oilif‘r articlf**^ of oriiiiifiofitiil 
turnery, beads, trinkets, etc., as well as for inoutlipiecieH for pipoH nfifi 
cigar-holders, which has given rise! Ui the iiiineriiIo:ijfr<il willifUMo llic!' 
it is usually associated with meerHchaum. Oriental* nvMni ii?fib»*r 
trinkets with more favour than Kun»p<*aiiH, and d'liii * mid oibi-r 
orientals value it as a charm against inffadion, a oinciiiiHlinice p»‘rlifi|i.H 
due to its borneol camphor content. When intended to t«^ nsed in Ihi* 
manufacture of ornamentB, the amber is split on a leaib-it m a 

lathe, and then ground to the necesnary shape on a vJe'f 

stone, and afterwards polished with chalk mid wakT or vegi-iiibh* rnl 
and finished by rubbing with a woollen rag. Owing to flitt frietioft 
developed in grinding and polinhing, thc^ umber very lint ami 

highly charged with electricity, even to hiicIi a degree as in pr<«i!if*i' 
electrical currents in the arms of the operator, giving rise fe mnwoiw 
tremors, like those from a galvanic Imiimy, Tlirs#^ cim i mdly 
avoided by the operator working the pieces one filler the oiher, so 
as not to allow any one of them to get uiitliily henti'il The biTinaii 
towns engaged in the working of iwiiher liiul the wdling id htMi 
and finished articles are Daritzig, Sfolpeii, F*p*iihi« mifJ 

Lubeck. At the present moment (11K)71 iliii Inule in iiiiilifo’firiwiim 
is brisk, but hampered by labour troubles. The eliitT iiiiirleif* iiro 
Constantinople, London, Paris, Momum, Vieiimi aiid Now* VorL \ 
chloroformic solution of amlier (I Ib. of iiinbcr, 2 ib. of clibtfoforiio 
has been used to impart a soft smooth feeling and elii.4b'iiy io full; 
goods in the same way as a solution of pyroxylin in nitty! aeetaie h 
applied to cotton goods. 

Points la be Observiul in Mami/firinre,- .•■■'Buy only tlie beiit 

Inferior samples yield dark varnishes—cl i 111 cult to sell It iii very 
questionable whether amter is at the preHoiit «lfiy iiHial in 
to any great extent as an ingrcMlIent of viirnishes. TTii*ri? iirii, 

0Y0i*^ “violin varnishes on the market, tlm resinouH coristiiiifiiit cif 
which is guaranteed to consist wholly of amber. Foriiiurly, n.€i rkiiilit, 
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when copals were not so abundant, it played an important part in the 
manufacture of high class coach varnishes and japans. 

Borowski (British Patent 3621 [1877]) makes blocks of amber from 
small pieces of amber waste, etc. A perfectly tight box constructed 
from two iron angles, a, Fig. 1, adapted to a bottom plate, h, is fixed 
in position in the stand, by means of the screws A, and is well covered 
internally with putty, to exclude air and prevent the escape of volatile 
matter; the fragmentary amber is then filled in and covered with 
putty. • The box is gradually heated to about 500° C., either by fuel 
placed around it and in the grooves B or by other means, and a well¬ 
fitting piston is pressed into the box by the screw C, at first lightly, 
but afterwards more strongly, the pressure being maintained during 
the subsequent gradual cooling. 

As large-sized blocks of amber may be thus prepared from amber 
waste by pressure, methods have been devised to differentiate be¬ 
tween natural lumps and lumps formed by the coalescence under 
pressure of amber waste into 
one homogeneous whole. When 
polished, says Helm, the trans¬ 
parent blocks of coalesced par¬ 
ticles of amber show a charac¬ 
teristic property which cannot 
be detected except by the eye of 
an expert. When the block is 
held up to the light so as to 
view the interior by transmitted 
light, the internal structure is 
seen to be far from being perfectly 
uniform, the whole interior ap¬ 
pears to be traversed by numerous 
hazy, wave - like films, which 
really form the lines of contact of the numerous lumps, which in 
the aggregate constitute the block. Under the polariscope amber 
pressed into blocks behaves in a characteristic manner. Placed be¬ 
tween crossed Nicols, polished natural Baltic amber exhibits faint 
but seldom bright interference bands, but on rotating the plane of the 
polariscope, through 90°, the colours pass into their complementaries 
and return to their original hue when the rotation reaches 180°, thus 
changing twice during a complete revolution. The usual colours ob¬ 
served are red, green, orange, blue. But a block composed of small 
pieces of amber, pressed together so as to coalesce, always shows 
bright interference bands, both adjacent and often intermixed, vary¬ 
ing according to the size of the constituent fragmentary particles. 
Thus, all shades of colour are often to be seen in the field at once, 
which, on the polariscope being rotated through 90°, change into their 
complem en tar i es. 

In the more dull and opaque forms of amber, this system of 
differentiation cannot be brought to bear with such easy and decisive 

. 2 



Fig. 1.— Hot Press for conBolidaiiou 
of Amber waste. 
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results. But advantage is taken of the fact that all cloudy and 
opaque kinds of amber exhibit under the microscope numerous 
round, oval or elongated cavities of various sizes and shapes. The 
size, position and number of these differ much, and are the cause of 
the'different qualities of commercial clouded amber. Under the 
heavy pressure employed in making the blocks, up to 3,000 at¬ 
mospheres, these cavities are compressed, and viewed under the 
microscope exhibit a flattened dendritic appearance. Again, clouded, 
pressed amber can be differentiated by the more cloudy appearance of 
its clear matrix, the turbid portion being apparently arranged in 
parallel strips like cirrhus clouds. The yellowish-red hue, produced 
by transmitted light at the planes of transition between the bright 
and the clouded portions, and the bluish lustre or fluorescent bloom 
by reflected light, with dark background, are shown in much 
bolder relief by the extremely fine cavities than with a genuine lump 
of natural amber. 

Destnictive Distillation Prodticts of Amber .—When destructively 
distilled amber yields (1) an acid liquor, containing acetic and succinic 
acids, (2) crystals of solid succinic acid next form in the neck of the 
retort, and then (3) a disagreeable smelling oil, amber oil, comes over. 
When the operation is stopped at this stage there is left in the retort 
(4) a more or less brown resin pyrosuccin (fused amber) which is used 
in the manufacture of varnish by incorporating it whilst still hot and 
fluid with linseed oil hot enough not to lower it to its solidifying- 
point. The more the attention given to the action of the heat and the 
more skill displayed in stopping it at the proper stage, the finer, 
brighter and lighter coloured is the residual resin and the varnish 
made therefrom. Amber oil as it comes over first is like rosin oil, 
thin and yellow, but soon darkens, becoming brown and viscous ; the 
more quickly it is refined (see p. 19), the better is the result. If the 
heating of the amber be prolonged after the stage necessary to leave a 
residue fit for use in oil varnish-making, a volatile product passes over 
to which Berzelius gave the name of crystallised pyretino, but Gmelin 
that of amber camphor. It is in fact identical with Borneo camphor, 
CioHigO^, the product of the Dryhalonops aromatioa, 

Berthelot and Buignet, who isolated this camphor from amber by 
distillation with potash lye, a method previously used to isolate it 
by Eeich in 1849, made an elementary analysis of it, determined 
its specific refraction, establishing its alcoholic nature, and finally 
its identity with borneol. According to Marson, amber gives off, 
during dry distillation, the following volatile products : carbonic acid, 
butyric acid, metacetonic acid, acetic acid, capronic acid, valerianic 
acid. As to the source of the succinic acid in amber, Beich long ago 
made the interesting observation that all the lignites, fossil pine cones 
and brown coal of Samland contain succinic acid. The ash of 
amber only amounts to O'OS to 0*12 per cent., and consists of carbonate 
of lime, silica, oxide of iron and sulphuric acid. 
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TABLE IL—SHOWING THE ULTIMATE COMPOSITION OP DIFPEEENT 
LAYEES OP THE SAME PIECE OP AMBEE (SUCCINIT) PEE CENT. 


Layer. 

C , 

H 

0 

S 

Bright kernel .... 

78*68 

10*48 

10*47 

0*42 

Inner red crust .... 

74*36 

9*94 

15*34 

0*36 

Oater brown crust .... 

66*91 

9*16 

23*67 

0*26 


TABLE III.—SHOWING THE ULTIMATE COMPOSITION OP OTHEE 
VAEIETIES OP AMBEE (BONE AMBEE, CHALK AMBEE). 



C 

H 

0 1 s 

Bone anaber. 

75*70 

9*45 

14*51 ! 0*34 

Bone crust. 

74*25 

9*01 

16*44 0*30 

Chalk amber. 

73*68 

9*94 

16*27 ' 0*11 

I 


Amber oil, according to Jolles, may be bleached as follows. The 
5 to 6 per cent, of amber oil yielded by the dry distillation of amber is 
freed from water, and the 2 per cent, of succinic acid which accom¬ 
panies it by deposition. The oil floats to the top, whilst the succinic 
acid forms an intermediate layer between the oil and the water. 
The oil is then syphoned off. It is a strong-smelling fluorescent 
viscous liquid. Its ultimate analysis proves it to be a compound 
of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and sulphur, but it is free from nitrogen. 
When heated with lead salts it yields a precipitate of black-lead 
sulphide. Neither dilute nor concentrated hydrochloric acid acts 
to any extent on amber oil, no more do dilute sulphuric or nitric 
acids even on heating. Fuming nitric acid decomposes amber oil 
with great energy, with evolution of nitrous fumes, and formation 
of much succinic acid' with, simultaneously, a reddish-yellow balsamic 
resin, having a musk-like odour, and often sold as artificial musk. 
Alkalies appear to have no action on either the colour or the smell 
of the oil. Eeducing agents, such as sulphur, zinc chloride, sodium 
thiosulphate, which have generally a marked action on vegetable 
oils, do not in any way affect amber oil, neither do oxidising agents 
such as chlorine have any action either upon the smell or the 
colour of the oil; and although both permanganate and bichromate 
mixtures are reduced, the colour of the oil is not affected. Better 
results are obtained by rectifying the oil. When amber oil is 
distilled, water comes over first, tjien a yellow ’ oil, followed by a 
light green oil, and finally a dark green viscous oil. As soon as the 
water has distilled over, the thermometer rises very quickly to 150° 
C., and keeps on rising until the distillation, finishes at 360° C., 
only remaining stationary for brief periods at 230° and 255° C. The 
pitchy residue amounts to about 10 to 15 per cent. Practically 
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identical products are obtained, and in the same order, by distillation m 
vacuo. The following results were obtained by fractional distillation:— 

TABLE IV.—SHOWING FRACTIONAL DISTILLATION PRODUCTS OF 

AMBER OIL. 


Temperature. 

Description of Oil. 

Percentage of Total 
Distillate. 

130-180° 0. 
180-300° 0. 
300-360° 0. 

Light yellow 
Light green 
Dark green 

33 

4o 

15 


The yellow oil still retains its offensive odour, but this is removed 
when the crude amber oil is distilled in a current of steam. When 
steam is passed through amber oil undergoing distillation with half 
its volume of water, the steam carries over and dissipates the offensive 
vapour. The yield of rectified inodorous yellow oil is 38 per cent, 
of the crude. Distillation from a 10 per cent, alkaline solution has no 
effect upon the yellow oil distillate, but removes the offensive smell 
from the residue in the still, which is separated from the emulsion 
formed in the process by salting out, after which its odour is pleasant. 

Solubility .—Amber is almost entirely insoluble in water, ammonia, 
benzol, petroleum spirit, acetic acid, carbon disulphide, essential and 
fixed oils. If finely pulverised and then heated with alcohol,- ether, 
chloroform, benzene, spirits of turpentine, it swells, but dissolves only 
very sparingly. In alcohol containing a little camphor it seems to 
dissolve slightly. It is said to dissolve in a mixture of alcohol and 
spirits of turpentine, heated in a closed vessel. If amber be treated 
in the manner described under Destructive Distillation Products,” 
the residual resin dissolves easily in all the solvents used in the 
manufacture of both spirit afid oil varnishes, and consequently in hot 
linseed oil. Helm obtained the following results :— 


TABLE V.—SHOWING THE SOLUBILITY OF VARIETIES OF AMBER 
IN DIFFERENT SOLVENTS. 


Solvent. 

Murber Bernstein, 
per cent. 

Gedanit, 
per cent. 

Siiccinit, 
per cent. 

Alcohol. 

30 

42 

20*25 

Ether. 

53 

63 

18*23 

Chloroform. 

33 

45 

20*6 

Benzol. 

38 

42 

9*8 

Carbon disulphide 

30 

58 

24*0 

Spirits of turpentine . 

45 

58 

25*0 

Linseed oil. 

38 

100 

18*0 


(1) Comparative composition (1) of the portion of Amber soluble in 
Alcohol and (2) of the portion insoluble therein .—Tschirsch extracted 
pulverised amber with 96 per cent, alcohol for a week, in a sheet 
metal vessel of the Soxhlet type, but larger, 50 cm. high and 
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20 cm. broad. The amber was not placed in a “ cartridge case 
but run into the apparatus through a funnel, bored into it for 
the purpose. The alcohol dissolved 30 per cent, and left 70 per 
cent, undissolved (succinin). A series of experiments demonstrated 
that the borneol is contained in the portion soluble in alcohol, the 
succinic acid in the portion insoluble in alcohol, and the sulphur 
in both the soluble and insoluble portions. On boiling the succinin 
with alcoholic potash a solution was obtained which gave a black 
precipitate with lead acetate. On the other hand, the alcoholic ex¬ 
tract, when fused with sodium yields the sulphur reaction with 
sodium nitro-prusside. Amber {suGcinit) contains no free suceinic 
acid. Finely pulverised amber (succinit) was digested with water 
at 30° C. (86° F.) for a month. The water took up no succinic acid 
and exhibited no acid reaction. Moreover, a 1 per cent, soda solu¬ 
tion, even on prolonged contact, extracted no succinic acid. The 
alcoholic extract leaves a resin with a strongly acid reaction, which, 
strongly heated, gives off the smell of borneol. When the alcoholic 
solution is exactly neutralised by potash and the alcohol boiled off 
there is left a resin soap, soluble in water to a clear solution, the 
greater bulk of which is precipitated on the addition of alkali. Acids, 
even CO 2 , precipitate a very acid body from the alcoholic solution. 
Petroleum ether (B.Pb. 50°C.) extracts a borneol compound from the 
alcohol extract. But the borneol compound may be better extracted 
directly from amber as follows. A large quantity of amber is finely 
pulverised and extracted with petroleum ether. This yields a neutral 
yellow body, soluble in 50 per. cent alcohol and 5 per cent, caustic soda 
lye, amounting to 2 per cent, of the amber, which, when heated with 
potash lye, gives off an intense odour of borneol. As the borneol is 
abundantly present in the substance, it is distilled with 5 per cent, 
potash lye in a vessel connected with a condenser and receiver. 
The borneol passes over with the distillate, from which it may be 
extracted by agitation with petroleum ether. No fatty acids are 
present in the liquid in the retort (distillation with phosphoric acid 
yields a neutral distillate), in which there now only remains a pure 
resin, with an acid reaction, an acid resin, succino-abietinic acid. It 
is the acid formerly combined with the borneol. Hence the substance 
extracted from amber by petroleum ether is borneol-succino-abietinic- 
acid-ester. It is present to the extent of 2 per cent, in amber. To 
identify the borneol a larger amount was prepared. Three kilo¬ 
grammes of amber were distilled with 750 grammes of caustic potash 
and a‘sufficiency of water. A portion of the borneol pa sses over with the 
distillate from which it is extracted by petroleum ether. The largest 
portion solidifies in the condenser tube, from which it is extracted by 
solution in petroleum ether. The united extracts yielded 7 grammes 
of borneol in colourless six-sided plates. By crystallisation from 
ether and sublimation, a substance fit for analysis was obtained, 
melting at 184° C. and is in complete fusion before sublimation— 
distinction from iso-bomeoL It deviates strongly to the right, and on 
combustion gave the following results: Found C = 77’69, H —11*74. 
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Calculated (for C^^oHigO) C — 77 92, II - -11 68. 1 Ho inoleculai wd/^ht; 
estimation gave 156'5. The formula G,„H,s() rcMjuims lol. By 
applying the chloral test of Bertram and Wall)aiim for iso~!)r)rnool, it 
is found that amber borneol is not iso-borneoL Jt is do.xtro-horm^ol 
Borneol(and also levo-borneol, as acetic acid fistoi-) (xuairs in apprctci- 
able quantity in coniferous oils, as also in the osscmlial oil from iho, 
forest pine, the hemlock spruce, the black fir, th(i Siberian fir :uk1 ihn 
balsam fir, so we may take it that in the l)f)i*n(‘o}-siie{dno abicdlnici- 
acid-ester we get the last residue of the essentia,! oil of tint aiubm* 
pine. The quantitative abstraction of tlui borne.ol esiej' from fiat fnio 
resin acids in the alcoholic extract from amlHU- is (iibieuitdy d'tec-.Pici 
by petroleum ether. It is better to dissolvf' ibe I’esidm* from tbii 
alcohohc extraction in 70 per cent, alcohol to wbidi some e.austic 
potash has been added and then to add diinb*. sulpimrie acid. The 
resin acids are eliminated and the borneol (‘,st(*.r remains with mmm 
resin acid in solution. The process, severe,1 tinifss repealed, yields 
eventually a resin acid quite free from borruiol estca*, Hn(adno-a,bietinic 
acid. 

The latter, difficultly crystallisable, is presfmt, to the, extcuit 
of 28 per cent, in amber. Besides it contains an obstinaUmsulpbiir 
compound, which lowers the melting-point. The. best residts 
are got bypassing dry hydrochloric acid gas inio it. The re.sulting 
acid so prepared is not yet colourless. Tlu^. peilectly wldte acid 
is difficult to prepare. Dried at I On" G. it mebs at Bid G. It 
dissolves in alcohol, ether, chloroform, but not in pfitndeum e.tlier. 
A lead chromate combustion of tlie amor})bous a<*4d ga,ve tlie. follow¬ 
ing results : Found mean of six analyses, (1 H2''I7, H lOTd, Gal- 

culatedfor CgoH-igyOr,, G=^827f>, JI lOdM per cent. Grystalline 
cino-ahietinic acid melts at 148" G. ft gav(t tiie following n‘sults: 
Found C-82-71, H-10-41. Calculated for G,,H|,„0,„ G 
H = 10'34. Titration with KHO (Tor 2KH() 112 gave the viiJuii 

1152, the formula GHyllugKTJr, recpiires 1 IdO, If the neutral soliitioii 
of the potash salt of succino-abietinic acid be. precipitated by a d per 
cent, alcoholic solution of silver nitra,if‘., a, colourless amorphouB silvc 3 r 
salt is obtained, which, dried at 105' G., yifdded on nnnl\HiH : 

Ag = 15'80, 15*85. Calculated for Gh,hHi j^^AgT) , 15*72 per rent. 

Elementary analysis with load chromate, and ‘potassir. chroniato 
gave mean of three analyses, G 69*57, fl f’alculated for 

G==69*87, 11 — 8*59 pe.r ctmt, Henc*,e HucB'.irio-abiefcinic 
acid is a dibasic acid. The lead salt prepared in tb(^ Hame wav Hbowed 
such a high lead content as to point to tlu*. formation of a banici Balt* 
Pure succino-abietinic acid dissolves in a dilute. Holaiiori of e.arboiiafco 
of potash. With the Liebermann-cbohmiol rfjaction the acid becrmiiig 
pale reddish-brown. With the Ralkowsky-I Iobhc^ reaction tiie chloro- 
form turns yellow, the sulphuric acid reddish-brown and fliioreHcerit, 
If succino-abietinic acid be heated with 5 pe,r (mii. alcoholic potash 
for an hour, in a vessel attached to a reflux (jondeuHer, it is ftplife 
up into the resin acid,^ succino-sylvinic acid, and a reKinol, mcciiw- 
aUetoL The solution is diluted with six time.s its volume of water 
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which produces a precipitate, and the alkaline solution filtered out 
yields with dilute H 2 SO 4 a gelatinous precipitate of an acid nature, 
suGoino-sylvinic acid, very readily soluble in alcohol, ether, acetic acid 
and dilute carbonate of potash. Carbonic acid gives no precipitate 
from its alkaline salts—distinction from succino-abietinic acid. It 
could not be crystallised, it melted at 95° C., and a combustion with lead 
chromate gave the following results : Found mean of three analyses, 
C = 80’84, H = 10'18 per cent. Calculated for C24H3,i02, C = 80’90, 
10*11 per cent. Titration with KHO gave (for 1KH0=^56) the 
value 358-360-361. The formula C 24 H 35 KO 2 requires 356. The 
potassium salt may be prepared by neutralising the acid alcoholic 
solution with potassium carbonate evaporating to dryness and ex¬ 
tracting the residue with 96 per cent, alcohol. By precipitating the 
solution of the potassium salt by silver nitrate a silver salt was pre¬ 
pared which dried at 105° C., and a combustion thereof effected with 
lead chromate and potassium bi-chromate gave the following results : 
Found mean of three analyses, C = 61*91, H = 7*77. Calculated for 
C.24H35Ag02, C = 62*2, H = 7*56 per cent. The silver estimation gave 
Ag = 23*8. Calculated for C24H35Ag02= 23*33 per cent. 

On treating the alcoholic potash reaction products with water a 
precipitate is produced which still contains succino-abietinic acid. 
Treated with water it gives a cloudy solution. On acidifying the 
solution by sulphuric acid, a precipitate falls consisting of succino- 
abietinic acid and succino-abietol which are easily separated; the 
precipitate is dissolved in ether, and treated with a 1 per cent, solu¬ 
tion of K 2 OO 3 until no more succino-abietinic acid is extracted and the 
extraction completed by treatment with a 1 per cent, solution of caustic 
potash. The succino-abietol remains in solution in the ether. It 
dissolves easily in alcohol and chloroform but is insoluble in petroleum 
ether ; the alcohol solution yields a dazzling white precipitate on the 
addition of water which may be got in the crystalline form by cool¬ 
ing with ice. Succino-abietol forms alkaline compounds, melts at 
124° C. and gives in a lead chromate combustion the following re¬ 
sults ; Found mean of four analyses, C 83*68, H 10*61. Calculated 
for C 2 oH 3 ,) 0 , C -- 83*92, H 10*49 per cent. The molecular weight 
estimation gave 584 and 577. The double formula C 4 ()tI(;Q 02 requires 
572. The formula of sucoino-abietol shows a connection with pwiaric 
acid. Under the action of the Salkowsky-Hesse test, it colours the 
chloroform yellowish-red, the sulphuric acid blood-red, and exhibits 
fluorescence. On boiling with acetic anhydride with a reflux con¬ 
denser, succino-abietol is acetylised. The acetyl derivative is soluble 
in petroleum ether, and can be crystallised from dilute alcohol by 
cooling with ice. It melts at 92° C. The molecular weight estimation, 
as well as saponification by n/iO alcoholic potash and back titration, 
shows that the formula of the acetyl derivative very probably is 
C 4 oHr,j^ 02 (CH 3 GOy 2 , so that in succino-abietol there are two hydroxyls, 
€ 401158 ( 011 ) 2 . Prepared as a bye-product from alcoholic potash it 
contains no entrained succino-abietmiG acid and is very pure. 
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SuGcmo^abietinic acid may be acetylised by acetyl chloride. The 
acetyl derivative is soluble in potassium carbonate but is somewhat 
impme. It exhibits a hydroxyl group, so the provisional formula 
of succino-abietinic acid may be written G 7 sHn 70 H(COOIT).. Eut 
further investigation is necessary. The succino-abietinic acid sepa¬ 
rated from the borneol ester and the free succino-abietinic acid have 
the same peculiarity. The solutions of their alkaline salts are both 
precipitated by carbonic acid, or even by excess of alkali. Heated 
by alcoholic potash, they are resolved into succniio-sykiiiic acid and 
succino-abietol. On very cautious fusion with caustic potash (not by 
treatment with alcoholic potash) it yields succinic acid. Abicdinic 
acid is likewise produced. It may be separated from the, succinic 
acid by cautious fusion. In the alcoholic solution of amber tliere is 
thus a small quantity of succino-abietinic-acid-borneohesLer, but it con¬ 
sists mainly of free succino-abietinic acid. Therci am also tracfjs of 
an organic compound containing sulphur. Succinic jicid is absent. 

(2) Succinin. —The portion of amber insoluble in alcohol, tlui suc- 
cinin of Berzelius, is only slightly soluble in chloroform arid carbon 
di-sulphide. It contains succinic acid as an ester compound. As 
succinin cannot be brought into solution it was tlierefore dimctly 
saponified with 0'5 per cent, alcoholic potash, at room t(nn])eni- 
ture. 

The residue was extracted with water, all th(i extraeds, which 
must contain the potassium salts of succinic a,cid, were mixed, the 
alcohol distilled, the alkaline solution acidulate.d with sulpbiuh; acid, 
filtered, evaporated nearly to dryness, jukI the resirlm? (jxinicted with 
96 per cent, alcohol. Potassium sulpliate I’einainc^d sis a residue, 
the succinic acid was dissolved and was easily cryHtnlliHiui. Wbc^n 
freshly crystallised the succinic acid melted at IHO (1. and on com¬ 
bustion yielded: Found C ^ 40‘60, 11 - /3%‘h). GaJculaied for (l,jl 1,;(}^, 
0 = 40*68, H = 5'08 per cent. The substance was also identified as 
succinic acid. 

The residue left on the filter from the, waslung of tlie jiotassiian 
succinate consisted of the potassium salt of the substance in com¬ 
bination with the succinic acid, which is very slightly soluf)b} in 
alcohol, but is more soluble in warm dilutci alcolK)]ic pobi.sh. It is 
ran into ether-alcohol (2 : 1), sulphuric acid a.dded to separate 
potassium sulphate and dissolve the resin alc.ohol, which is obtained 
as a residue by distilling olf the ctlicr-alcohol. 

The succino-resinol separates when 80 per ab‘.ohf)l is added 
to its solution in ether-alcohol as a permanent turbidity, w Inch filUu-ed 
off yields a white powder melting at 276" G. juHoIublfj in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform or benzol, but soluble^, in (dher-aJcrdioI. It stili re¬ 
tains sulphur very obstinately. A sulphur estimation gave per 
cent. S. It is probably due to the presence of a minimum (fuantity 
of an organic sulphur compound. 

On combustion with lead chromate tin* following i*{‘suItH were 
obtained: Found mean of three analyses, C H(j*4(h il 11 *02. Cal- 
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vilated for C 12 H 20 O, C -80*00, H = per cent. On testing with 
be Salkowsky-Hesse reaction the chloroform within a certain time be- 
omes bluish, the sulphuric acid pale brown, fluorescent. Under the 
-jiebermann-cholestol reaction succino-resinol becomes brown. It 
a^n be acetylised. The acetyl derivative is soluble in ether and con- 
stins 4*9 per cent, of acetic acid. It could not be crystallised. The 
uccino-resinol potassium compound which separates as a white resin 
oap by adding potassium hydrate to an alkaline alcoholic solution of 
u.ccino-resinol, contains 2*6 per cent, of potassium. On fusion 
T'ith potash succino-resinol yields fatty acids, A quantitative 
stimation of succinic acid in succinin gave 7*8 per cent., which shows 
Aat succino-resinol must have a high molecular weight. In mole- 
alar estimation tests the depression is found to be of an extra- 
cdinary nature. The succinic acid ester of succino-resinol, which 
institutes the greater proportion of succinin, forms 70 per cent, of 



Fia. 2.—BorowskPs x)lant for fusing and dissolving Amber. 


nber. The dry distillation of amber yields 3 to 8 cent, of 
iccinic acid, which agrees with theory. The exact proportion of 
.is ester yielded by succinin is uncertain. 


Amber-Oil Yarnish. 

Borowsla s metkod of fmin(j and dissolvimj amber consists in 
gbly diluting the molten amber with turpentine, removing the 
tpurities by settling or filtration and distilling off the diluting 
aterial. Fig. 2 shows a cross-section of the apparatus, A being the 
stilling apparatus, B the refrigerator, C the tank for the turpentine 
gtillate, and D, D reservoirs for amber oil. The pipe a is provided 
th a strong air-injector to aspirate the air from its interior. While 
3 lting the amber the valve h is shut and valve g open. The pipe I 
s an open end under the hood above the melting furnace, and by 
>rMng the injector the vapours from the furnace are drawn in and 
adensed in the tanks D, D, which are surrounded by cold water. 
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of air and vapour. A gauge glass, F, indicates the pressure; B is 
safety valve; B is the charging manhole ; G, H is the stirrer. 

Fig. 4 shows a similar apparatus heated by a gas fire. Three 
grades of fused amber are obtained in this manner, viz., 30 per cent, 
of very bright and lustrous resin, 60 per cent, good resin, very hard, 
10 per cent, dark-coloured resin. Whatever method is employed the 
action of heat on hard resins renders them easily soluble in the 
different solvents, and the resultant varnish is so much the better in 
quality the more care and skill has been displayed in the operation, 
and in the choice of resin submitted thereto. 

According to Halphen oil varnishes made with amber are pre¬ 
pared almost in the same fashion as the copal varnishes; that is 
to say, the amber must be submitted to the action of fire until it 



Fig. 4.—Plant tou “ Running ” Amber for Varnish-making (gas heated). 

has lost about half its weight. Nevertheless, the method of manu¬ 
facture differs in that the oil is not poured on the amber in a 
state of fusion. What is known as the German method is as follows. 
The pounded and sieved amber is put into a cast-iron pot with a flat 
bottom, which is just covered over with the material, and this is held 
over the fire until the amber is thoroughly melted and is quite liquid. 
It is then run in thin coats on to a cast-iron plate, and after this 
quick re-cooling it is broken up into small pieces. In this state it is 
soluble in varnish oils. When the fusion has been well done the 
fracture of the amber should be half as brilliant as that of the primi¬ 
tive material. The varnish oil is prepared apart by boiling until a 
pellicle forms a mixture of 5 lb. of litharge, pulverised and sieved, 
1|- grammes of powdered sulphate of zinc, and 10 gallons of linseed 
oil. A mixture of 1 part of the prepared amber with 3 parts of this 
varnish oil is put into a cast-iron pot and heated until the amber 
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disappears. Pour parts of spirits of turpentine are then adtlf'd, and 
the mixture is filtered. 

Amber-Oil Varnishes. —These are the hardest varnislH‘s known^ 
but on the other hand they are wanting in elasticity ; they are thus 
used to cover surfaces little subject to vil)ration or to i)en(Iing nad.ion. 
They answer remarkably well for such comijaratively iullexii>Ie sub¬ 
stances as glass. Owing to the high tein|)(*,raiuro <it wiii(di ajiiber 
melts, and also to the different pieces not melting aJ, the same 
temperature, amber-oil varnishes arc gerjerally djirk in cohnir. 
relative proportions of the ingredients usually tibkem are: i^hmed 
amber, 10 lb. ; boiled linseed oil, 8 to bO Ih. ; s])iritH of turpfuitine, 
10 to 25 lb. The quantity of linseed oil varie-s from H Ib. if hardnesH 
be required to 30 lb. when elasticity is a desid(‘,raium. The* quantity 
of spirits of turpentine is regulated by tlu* (legr(*.(iof lluidity. If hard- 
ness and transparency and a quick-drying varnish ho. n‘quir«‘d in pre¬ 
ference to elasticity, the amber is largely increased, and a Vi*ry voL'itile 
solvent such as benzene is em])loyed, say : Fused junlang 10 Ih. : lin- 
seed oil, 21, lb. ; benzene, 5 lb. Finally, it is often ad\ant.'fge(m 4 
whilst taking advantage of the hardness of arnlHU' with the vi«‘\v of in- 
creasing its elasticity without very appreciably impairing its hanhiesH 
to replace a part of the amber !)y copal, say ; h’usc'd amber and c’opul 
equal parts, 1 lb. ; boiled lins(iod oil, I lb.; spirits of lurpeutiiHg 2 Ih. 
The result is a hard durable elastic varnish. In cheaper vuruisImH 
the whole of the copal in tlu; aJ)Ove may be replaced hy caareffdly 
selected higher grade rosin. 

Golden Oil ]'armsJi. into whicdi amhm* ente.rs is made thun : 
Amber, 8 lb.; seed lac, 2 Ih. ; iitisf^ed oil, 8 lb. ; spirits of f nrpenfine, 
16 lb. The coloration is impartcid by a solutiem of dnigoidH hluofl, 
gamboge, arinatto and saffron in spirits of turpentime 

liosiri and Amher-Oil 1 nr?/,FuH(;(i aanher, H4 Ih. j boiled (jil, 
100 lb.; rosin, IG lb. ; spirils of iurpeuitine. Kif) Ih. 

l?ale Amber Vmiiisii-lOmt G lb. of fine picked very pale Irans- 
parent amber in the gum-pot and pour in 2 gallons fd' clarified oil. 
Boil until it strings very strong. Mix with 4 gallons of tiirpenliiie. 
This will be as fine as body copal, will work very free and flow well 
upon any work it is applied to. It f)c*comes very hard and is ifie 
most durable of all varnishes ; it is v(‘ry excellent to mix in 
va,rnishes to give them a hard and (iura,i)le quality. Amber varnish 
will always require a long time heforfi it is rcjady for poli.-^hing. 

TABLE VI.—SHOWING THE UKhATIVE PKOi*OU4‘fOX ng 'IHi; LIE 
FERENT INGREDIENTS USED IN MAKING AMBER cHE VARN4MIKS. 


Amber. 

Raw Oil. 

'rurp.s. 

Amber. 

3 b. 1 

lb. 

Jb. 

lb. 

100 

100 

:i 00 

lOO 

100 

H 30 

070 

100 

100 

100 

:joo 

100 


Boih'd Oil. 'fuipi. 


Ih. Ih. 

HH) ‘iun 

7n 270 

40 2 AO 
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TABLE VII.—SHOWING THE RELATIVE PROPORTION OP THE DIPPERENT 
INGREDIENTS IN MAKING PYROSUCCIN OIL VARNISHES. 



A. 

B, 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G, 

H. 

I. 

J. 

Quality of amber . 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

3 

Prim a 


_ 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb.' 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Pyrosuccin . 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 1 

500 

500 

Double boiled oil . 

750 

750 

130 

130 

170 

120 

240 

180 

150 

120 

Manganese dioxide 

m 

17^ 

10 

10 

10 

7J 

71 

71 

10 

7^ 

Turps . 

1,200 

1,200 

570 

750 

780 

700-730 

1,600-1700 

850' 

780 

700-750 


A, Coach Varnish; B, Coach Iron Wort; C, Purniture I.; D, Furniture II.; E, 
Final Coat; P, Table I.; G, Table II.; H, Tinware ; I, Floor I.; I, Floor II. 
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because of their consisting of pitch and bitumen. Their knowledge 
went still farther; they even burnt a similar kind in their lamps. 

There is a similar kind at Agrigentum in Sicily, which they burn 
in lamps(“ Gignitur etiam pingue liquorisque oleacei in Sicilia 
Agraga7itino fonte inficiem rivam ''—“ Utuntur eo ad lucernarum 
lumma olei vice ”)• But solid asphaltum or bitumen proper, the solidi¬ 
fied form of petroleum, a condition brought about by the prolonged 
concentrated action of the sun’s rays, together with the action of the 
air on the original liquid petroleum, was the form utilised the most by 
the ancients. They not only used it for building purposes, but also 
for the construction of pavements similar to those which we still lay 
down at the present day. Perhaps the most extensive use was in the 
religious or sentimental process of embalming the dead, or, in other 
words, the preservation of the human body from decay and putrefac¬ 
tion, an art in which Egypt excelled the whole world, ancient and 
modern. The dry climate no doubt aided the practitioners in their 
task, but even making due allowance therefor, the operation was 
thoroughly well done. Mummy brown consists partly of asphaltum. 

The term asphaltum ” should be used to designate (1) natural 
asphaltum, which is almost entirely soluble in benzol, contains con¬ 
siderable quantities of-sulphur (1‘5-10 per cent.), and is employed 
for building purposes, for protecting articles from damp, for the 
manufacture of varnishes, etc. (2) Those substances artificially 
obtained as residues by the distillation of mineral tar, coal tar, wood 
tar, lignite tar, petroleum and shale oil, which are in appearance, 
and also to some extent in their chemical and physical properties, 
similar to natural asphaltum, and may be used as a substitute for this, 
should most certainly be marked in such a way by those persons 
or firms bringing the asphaltum into the market, that they may be 
easily distinguished from natural asphaltum. This demand appears to 
be imperative and ought eventually to be supplied by suitable 
arrangements, because on the one hand the investigation as to the 
origin is very difficult (in practice, is found in the majority of cases 
to be impossible), and on the other hand opinions differ very widely 
as to the suitability for technical purposes of the various natural 
and artificial asphalturns. 

To the already well-known qualitative methods of distinction 
the following may be added. On the addition of petroleum spirit to 
a chloroform solution of coal-tar pitch a precipitate is formed, which 
is not the case with natural or petroleum asphaltums. It is not, 
however, found possible to distinguish quantitatively between 
** natural asphaltums” and petroleum asphaltum” obtained from 
petroleum. These two classes of products are apparently too closely 
related to one another, and under the investigated conditions the 
figures obtained for the individual members appeared to be quite 
arbitrary. This can scarcely be wondered at, as it is a generally 
accepted view that the ^‘asphaltums” (semi-solid or solid “natural 
asphaltums ”) found in nature mixed with more or less mineral and 
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Other impurities, stand in very close relationship to the more or less 
liquid petroleums, and are formed from these by analogous processes 
to those by which “ petroleum asphaltum ” is prepared artificially from 
the oils. 



Test ,—Dissolve the sample in carbon disulphide, evaporate the 
filtrate to dryness, and heat till the residue can be ground to a fine 
powder ; 0*1 gramme of this powder is digested for twenty-four hours 
with 5 c.c. fuming sulphuric acid, then mixed slowly with 10 c.c. water, 
applying cooling agents, filtered, and diluted with 100 c.c. water. 
Pure asphaltum gives a colourless or pale yellow liquid; in presence 
of pitch or coal-tar it is dark brown or black. For the detection of 
tar-pitch in asphaltum, H. Hauschild heats the sample to 200"^ and 
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shakes it with 5 c.c. alcohol. If only 2 per cent, of pitch was 
present, the liquid has a distinct yellow colour with green fluores¬ 
cence, which becomes more intense as the colour increases. 

Asphaltum on distillation gives paraffin (Grahamite, Albertite, 
Gilsonite); asphaltum from the Dead Sea (shining pitch) on dis¬ 
tillation does not give paraffin, but other hydrocarbons. 

Valuation of Asphaltum for Varnish-fnahing Purposes (Wilson 
Neil).—There are so many various qualities and descriptions of 
asphaltum that it is very difficult to distinguish the good from the 
bad. There is asphaltum from China, Egypt, France, Neufchatel 
and Naples, and many sorts now made in England. The best which 
I have found is a native mineral or genuine Egyptian asphaltum ; 
it is black, glossy and heavy, and when rubbed upon a hot poker 
readily melts. It emits a very strong disagreeable smell like that 
of garlic or assafoet^da. It will neither dissolve in oil, water nor 
turpentine. It is in general when imported covered with a coat of 
dust or clay and mixed with stones, gravel, etc. This Egyptian 
asphaltum must be fused, of which more hereafter. Next in goodness 
is the Naples, which resembles the other in its external qualities. 
It is much freer from dirt, will dissolve in oil, but it never yields 
that intense black oil, to the same quantity, as the real Egyptian. 
There are several varieties of Naples, French and German, which 
will all dissolve in oil, only I have always found the softest and 
most fluid the best, yet of late there is asphaltum made in England 
and particularly in London which comes very near in quality to 
the best French, Naples or German. It is the residuum left from 
the burning of rosin, pitch or linseed oil which the makers of 
lampblack burn for the purpose of condensing. Linseed oil burnt by 
itself produces scarcely any residuum, but when joined with rosin 
it leaves a very fine asphaltum not inferior to the best Egyptian. 
But the asphaltum from pitch is very inferior, as it is coarse, gravelly 
and never hardens properly. It has a brown hue or tint. As for 
the asphaltum made from gas tar it is unfit either for black Japan 
or Brunswick black and fit only for inferior purposes. 

As already remarked, asphaltum is used in art painting. Pure 
asphaltum having a conchoidal fracture and a line dark colour is 
ground to a fine powder and sold in that form as a pigment. It is 
used for water-colour painting, with spirits of wine as a vehicle. 
For oil painting a solution of asphaltum in alcohol is precipitated 
with water, and the fine precipitate is collected and dried. Natural 
asphaltum cannot be used as a pigment without preparation, as its 
colour, although an agreeable brown at first, soon passes over into 
a dirty grey. This inconvenience is due to the presence of oils, 
which are removed from it by the action of alcohol. Asphaltum 
pigment will not bear mixing with white. It can only be used 
alone as a transparent colour, or mixed with other similar colours, 
and it is specially used for toning down and for backgrounds. A 
fine asphaltum brown is obtained by treating asphalt with hot alcohol 
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and rubbing up the dried residue with oil. This asphaltum brown 
shows a beautiful full shade, and is easily and remuneratively made. 
Guegnet strongly disapproves of asphaltum in painting. He alleges 
that it spoiled the work of such early nineteenth-century masters as 
David. 


Coal-tar Distillation. 

Elimination of Water .—The tar must be freed from the ammonia- 
cal liquor which it always contains in greater or less amount, the 
presence of which would interfere with the distillation. As the 
water and coal-tar oil distil simultaneously there is always a tend¬ 
ency to tumultuous ebullition, and the whole mass may be projected 
violently out of the still, accompanied by an explosion. When tar 
is left to stand for a long time, if it be not too thick and viscous, 
the ammoniacal liquor, which is only mechanically mixed or sus¬ 
pended, settles out. Being of less density than the tar it floats to 
the surface and may easily be drawn off. In several factories the tar 
is allowed to deposit in capacious tanks built at a level high enough 
for the tar to flow into the still. In some, however, the tanks are 
fitted with a steam coil, by means of which the tar is heated to the 
desired temperature so as to thin it down and thus facilitate the 
separation of the ammoniacal liquor. In cold weather tlie tar is 
heated in London to 70° F., in Paris to 16-17'' C. (say 60’B° and 
62*6° F.), and in German factories to 40° C. (say 104° F.). 

Distillation hy Steam .—This method is the one which most con¬ 
cerns the varnish-maker. The general practice, however, is to distil 
over a naked fire, and steam distillation is only adopted in certain 
localities, especially in Scotland, where it is exclusively employed. 
It is specially used where it is simply desired to free the tar from 
water, and to remove its most volatile constituents, so tha.t the re¬ 
mainder may be used for coating and protecting wood, metals, eta, 
for impregnating bricks, or stones, or in the manufacture of roofing 
felt. 

Distillation over a Naked Fire .—The most general method of dis¬ 
tilling tar is over a naked fire. The end in view is to separate the 
volatile ingredients (the coal-tar oils) from the pitch, and at tlio same 
time to effect a preliminary separation of the distillates which come 
over at different temperatures so as to treat each of them separately. 
This, it will readily be seen, can only be done over a naked fire be¬ 
cause the boiling-point of anthracene, the most valuable ingredient of 
coal-tar, is as high as 360° G. (680° F.). The forms of coal-tar stills 
are many and varied. Our illustration shows a horizontal still of 
simple construction. They are charged afresh with tar from the 
reservoir whilst still warm from the previous operation. The tar is 
either pumped directly into the still or is run in through a 6-inch pipe 
(G, Fig. 5) from an overhead reservoir. The great width of the pipe 
is to save time in charging the still. When the still is charged, all the 
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taps are closed and heat applied. In fact, the fire may be lit when 
the still is half full. The time occupied in distilling off the charge 
varies with the season and the size of the still. With small stills 
with a capacity of 5 tons about two hours are required, and with stills 
of greater capacity, say from 22 to 25 tons, five hours in summer and 
six hours in winter. But, previous to this, one or two hours after 
the fire has been lit, the tar commences to prime and to froth and 
the greater part of the ammoniacal liquor can be run off through an 
overflow tap. Grenerally the still is cut for the first time after water 
ceases to come over, and the first receiver therefore contains both 
ammoniacal liquor and coal-tar oils. The latter are termed in Britain 
first runnings, first light oils, crude naphtha. 



Fig. i),—Coal-tar Still. 

A, body of still; B, manhole; C, pipe for charging still from, the rosorvoir; 1), still- 
head ; E, condenser; F, pipes through which diiTorent fractions are run off to 
respective receiving tanks ; Gr, pipe through which pitch is run off and charged 
into barrels; H, fire-grate ; J, Hue and bridge to chiiniicy; K, water tank. 


The following are the temperatures at which the various fractions 
come over:— 


Naphtha- . 
Light oil . 
Carbolic oil 
Heavy oil 
Anthracene oil 




105410 

221-230 

210 

410 

240 

404 

270 

518 

. 270 

518 


Coal-tar Pitch .—When coal-tar is distilled it may be separated 
by fractional distillation into (1) Light oils, (2) Heavy oils and soft 
pitch, (3) Anthracene oils and hard pitch. (1) The light oils include 
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all substances volatile below 200° C., such as benzene, toluene and 
their higher homologues, some ethylene hydrocarbides (olefins), basic 
substances and phenols. The ethylenic hydrocarbides and basic sub¬ 
stances are eliminated by treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and the phenols by washing with alkaline lyes. The oil is then redis¬ 
tilled, collecting only the products which distil between 80° and 120° C. 
This liquid—the commercial benzol—contains variable proportions 
of benzol, boiling at 80° C., and toluene, boiling at 110° C., together 
with xylenes and other hydrocarbides boiling above 110° C. It can, 
according to the use to which it is to be put, be used as it is or it 
may be again fractionally distilled (see Solvents,” vol. iii. of this 
treatise). (2) Heavy oils. —These distil between 200° and 300° C., 
and being rich in solid naphthalene solidify to a crystalline mass 
in cooling. The naphthalene is separated by filtration and pressure, 
and the heavy oils freed from naphthalene may be used in making 
disinfectants, or for the manufacture of phenol and carbolic acid. 
(3) Anthracene oils. —The residue from the distillation of the heavy 
oils is known as soft pitch. It consists of a mixture of solid hydro- 
' carbides, anthracene, phenanthrene, pyrene and chrysene, together 
with several substances the nature of which is but imperfectly under¬ 
stood. By redistilhng this oil at a dull red heat anthracene oil, from 
which anthracene is abstracted, is obtained. (4) Soft pitch, soften¬ 
ing at 40° C. and melting at 60° C., is the residue from the distillation 
of the heavy oils, and is obtained by stopping the distillation before 
the anthracene oils begin to come over, that is to say, when the 
specific gravity of the oil as it distils is about 1*090. This pitch 
when well boiled and thinned down with naphtha or light oil is the 
most serviceable for varnish-makers. Mixed with coal dust and 
pressed into briquettes it forms block fuel. Hard pitch, softening at 
100 ° C. and melting at 160° to 200° C., is very insoluble, so much so 
that it is of but little or no service to the varnish-maker. Too brittle 
for use in the manufacture of briquettes, it has to be mixed with the 
oil from which the anthracene has been eliminated. It contains free 
carbon, due perhaps to coking going on in the still. Behrens obtained 
from pitch freed from all oils up to specific gravity 1‘120, by succes¬ 
sive digestions with benzene, carbon disulphide, boiling benzene and 
boiling alcohol, 23*54 per cent, of a black powder, quite similar to 
South Wales anthracite, of the following composition 


A. B. 

„ , Per cent. Per cent. 

Carbon.90-830 91'021 

Hydrogen.3-058 3*157 

Ash.0-S9B 0*872 


Good hard pitch, according to Habet, consists of carbon, 75*32; 
hydrogen, 8*19; oxygen, 16*06; ash, 0*43. Medium hard pitch, as 
its name implies, is obtained by stopping the distillation between 
the gravities 1*090 and 1120. Soft pitch may be kneaded between 
the teeth. Medium pitch is less easily masticated. Hard pitch 
crumbles to a powder under the teeth. 
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' Bone Bitch .—This bears the same relation to bone tar from the 
animal charcoal retorts as coal-tar pitch does to coal-tar from the gas 
retorts. It is an excellent pitch, the chemistry of which is unknown. 
The practical man knows it to be very tricky in varnish-making, but 
it yields a superb black when once it is got into solution and kept 
there. The addition of rosin renders it more tractable. 

Stearine Bitch .—In the redistillation of fatty acids to improve 
their colour at 271° C. (520° T.), it is impossible to distil over the whole 
of the contents of the still. A certain proportion of neutral fat, due 
to the previous incomplete saponification of the fatty acids, remains 
in the still, mixed with decomposition products in the form of tar. 
After allowing time for the still to cool down a little, this incompletely 
distilled product is blown out of the still into another still made of 
cast-iron, in which, by distillation at a higher temperature (300° C., 
572° F.), an additional distillate of fatty acids is obtained. The 
residual pitch, on cooling and solidification, is a bright black brittle 
mass, known as stearine pitch, and is much used as an electric insulator, 
and in the making of black varnishes for coachmakers. 

It will readily be seen that the single-distilled pitch is but little 
better than a mixture of tallow and tar. It contains 2 to 3 per cent, 
of unchanged fat, and is, of course, useless for varnish-making. 

Donath examined a tarry mass of this nature, and found it to con¬ 
tain 21 per cent, of matters soluble in alcohol. The alcoholic solution 
exhibited a very acid reaction and was highly fluorescent. During 
the distillation of the sample it produced a considerable proportion 
of hydrocarbons with the viscosity of lubricating oils. Stas found 5 
per cent, of hydrocarbons produced in the distillation of fatty acids, 
and Cahours and Demarcay isolated and examined these products, 
and obtained from them a series of substances almost identical with 
the hydrocarbons existing in American petroleum. 

These hydrocarbons are of both saturated and unsaturated series, 
and by further decomposition, owing to the heat of distillation, give 
rise to dark-coloured products, partly soluble in ether. Amongst the 
other ingredients of stearine pitch are the residue of the fatty acids, 
some neutral fats (glycerides), and other fatty esters, and probably 
also the anhydrides of fatty acids. A characteristic of these pitches 
is the presence of neutral asphaltum compounds of dark colour, con¬ 
taining nitrogen. These are only partially soluble in ether, and the 
addition of alcohol to this solution causes a dark sticky mass to 
separate out. Stearine pitch contains also some mineral matter. In 
the ash of stearine pitch Donath found small quantities of iron and 
copper, probably obtained from the retorts in the form of metallic 
soaps. Under the name of stearine pitch is known also the residue 
from the free fatty acids obtained from wool-wash water. The grease 
from the wash water is treated with sulphuric acid, or the previously 
recovered calcium soap is decomposed with sulphuric acid. The fatty 
acids obtained in this way are extracted with benzene, and distilled 
with superheated steam, and there remains a dark brown, pitch-like 
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residue, which is also known as stciariin* pitch. In a* this .i.'uh*** 
Donath proposes th(i rauuo of st.^ariHe-wool-piieh, fo diRifn^nish h 
from the other. 

The ash in stearinowool-pitch was fnunfl to ho ahnno froo from 
Cop 2 )er, containin^X if^ addition to a litih* irori, a lar a- arnoiint »»[ 
calcium-sulphate. It has hfsea ohsci’vod in fho druili.'itinn of faiiv 
acids which have, hfion impei-fiaitly saponitiod fhal a dr.d tsf aerMlom 
is produced (which is recnj^nisod hy its ol’fef*n, on iln* imd fho 

nostrils), in addition Ui tho yasoous amd Iiqfiid i}\*liorajii-m . d’hf* 
latter products a,r(j supposcui to In* due in tiio d«'rojnp.ouion »»! u p,n- 
tion of the fatty axdds owim? to the le!np<-!*atiir*> heinv ? "» urt- 
Jkmis, howev(‘r, aswuRs tha.t they are due fo the d»itoi!ipoof ^ m oi iho 
tar or pitch its(df in the still. 

It is often nec(‘.ssa,ry to la* aJih* tu differeiiiiaSM h-f/o'-i, Oonroe* 
pitch and wo(d pitch on thi? mie ha.iid, and pefrohaini ihi. 

residue from the distilhition of pefroleian I oil ih** ofhrr, mav 

generally ho identilied hy tin* faiU tfial soft and inedium hard' pitefi 
contains a consi(l(*.ra/hle proportion r;f sapoidliahle man*'!’, ,moie»#ver, 
stearino pitch has a (jharacterintic* sne*!! of if-, own Hard .fMarin,* 
Xjitch contains a smaller proportion of mi^sipiinitiaid*- in:ut*'r. Hoftio 
and Marcusson have obtained the. follmwinii n-rodis. Sofi rtmi im ilinnj- 
hard stearine pitcli: aeid valmy from it :i in :t:!‘d; saii.mila-ariMfi 
value, from 1 1‘d to dl’O. Hanl stf-arine piieh -ii\ HumpI-, ; ami 
value, from 0*2 to 4’0 ; sapcmilieatifm valm*. from .pR to Vni. Xh-rv 
viscous, soft and liard pe.troleum residues: acid \ahie, fifun ti | f,> 
1’2; saponification value, from HI iff 2u;. 

By heating steariim pitch cautimisly in a pomdaiii or jiliifmiiin 
crucible or in a test tube, it may* he disinigiiished hv tin- -omdl i,f 
acrolein which it emits. Soft sfearine piinh, alfljotpdi anrnriii*-lv 
elastic, is not a drwirahle material for varni di maj-my. X!ort*-o.*T. 
when liquid substane.es otht*r limn hne-fai r,i| aro fo ds.. olve 

Xiitch, th{‘y lun and softfui on the applieatjon of ilc'' eofiil I'oiii 
and cause endless iroulde if die article c*oated m O'ifOacf wifli 

the substance used to dihsfdve iie*ifi, or an ullu'd .mh4,aiie.-. In 
these days of linseed oil suhstituteg, there in no mwri to m* fm'for a 
paint remover, or even, in some nmnn, h. varni^di rmieoMf, 

Other pitches formed a.H a hye prodiief,, in relhfifm ro|!om-. 4 ««i'd 
OaI, by which stea-rineand steariiii* piudi are ohtaiiied. Sfearmi' oUj’Ii 
is sometimes used in the mamifaetnre of l.a;r|j,iuliftH and w.iL'Coii 

covers, and in C(3rtahmx>iri|KnniflH whicfi lyv umAr fnr ih- iimnhimn 

of electric wires, ft is Ije.tter than (joaHtar piff-li for an 

it doe.s not appear to la*, ho liable crimk. Sfearmo amf riril tar 
pitches are })oth usecl in tlie prepanifion <4 iilack vaniiHli»-H for the 
manufacture of roofing felt, ete. For this purpr^omi Irqind mmh an 
creosote oil is heated up in a la)iler, iind hiHlim'eii! imnli e-, kidded and 
stirred up until dissolved in the oil Anofher mw n, wliicli 
matenals are put is the preparation of waterproof taakinu piiper, 
which IB brown paper coaterl on cam side, with pileh. A paP'iil pm'k- 
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^ large-meshed cotton fabric applied over the pitch 
to obviate stickiness. 


Gutta-percha.^ 

Origin. —Gutta-percha is the product resulting from the drying 
of the sap of the Isonandra Gutta (Hooker), a tree indigenous to the 
Malay Peninsula. Properties. —Gutta-percha is a greyish-white 
substance, with great suppleness but little elasticity. It melts at 
48“ 0. It is ductile at 50“, pasty and malleable at 100°, and fusible 
at 130°. Left for a long time in contact with the air, it alters and 
becomes brittle. Composition. —According to Payen it contains three 
proximate principles, which he named gutta, albane and fluavile. 
Solubility. —It is insoluble in water; alcohol only dissolves 15 to 22 
per cent. It partially dissolves in the hot in spirits of turpentine, 
and shale naphtha and in fatty oils. It also dissolves fairly well in 
benzine, and is completely soluble in bisulphide of carbon and chlo¬ 
roform, yielding after filtration perfectly limpid and colourless solu¬ 
tions. It resists the action of alkalies and most acids. It contains a 
resinous principle like common rosin which is extracted on the large 
scale to harden the gutta-percha. This rosin could very well be used 
as a substitute for common rosin. 

India-rubber, or Caoutchouc^ 

Origin. —India-rubber is the dried milky juice which runs from 
a great number of South American, African and Indian plants 
such as the Pleveci Brasilmisis, the Ficus Elastica L., the Gastilloa 
Flastica Cav., etc. Commercial varieties. —These are distinguished 
according to the names of the country from which they have been 
imported. (1) Brazilian rubber. —Para (the most highly esteemed), 
Maranham, Ceara, Bahia, Pernambuco. (2) Central American rubber. 
—Panama, Guayaquil, Carthagena, Central America. (3) African 
rubber. —Gaboon, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Mozambique, Madagascar, 
Nossi-Be. (4) Asiatic rubber. —Assam, Eangoon, Singapore, Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra. JProperties. —India-rubber is soft, flexible and almost 
colourless in thin sheets; it possesses a remarkable elasticity, but 
it hardens with cold. It melts at 235°. Comp)osition. —India-rubber 
is a hydrocarbon with a composition corresponding to the formula 
(G^Hy)”, it moreover contains small quantities of fatty matters, nitro¬ 
genous substances, sulphur and chlorine. Solubility. —India-rubber 
is insoluble in water and alcohol; it is soluble—or rather swells 
whilst presenting the appearance of a real solution—in ether bisul¬ 
phide of carbon, coal-tar naphtha, petroleum spirit and essential 
oils. Heavy coal-tar oils dissolve about 5 per cent, of their weight, 

^ 8ee India-rubber and Gutta-Percha (Scott, Greenwood & Son). As specimens 
of gutta in museums have themselves to be protected from decay by a varnish, it 
scarcely seems wise to introduce it into varnish. 
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whilst the light naphthas dissolve about 30 per cent. The best 
solvent for rubber is a mixture of 100 parts of bisulphide of cai boii 
and 5 parts of absolute alcohol which yields a pei’fectly limpid 
solution. It is necessary to remark that if the evaporation of the 
solvent be slow, the rubber yields a tacky, pitchy coat. Jndia-rubbcir 
withstands the action of alkalies and dilute acids. For a descaiption 
of india-rubber substitutes see vol. i. of this treatisc3. When rubbc^r is 
coated with an oil varnish the rubber soon decays. ThU fact seems 
to point to its being dangerous to introduce it into varnish. 

Paraffin Wax. Maltkyj-pointj 5B'’ C. 

Paraffin is a white substance, brilliant, solid, soft, inert, in¬ 
odorous and insipid. It dissolves in parts of boiling alcohol, 
from which it separates in beautiful pearly lamelki on (jooling. ^ It 
dissolves also in petroleum and shale naphtha, spirits of turpcmtina 
and fixed oils. It is obtained by distilling crude petroleum and shale 
oil. It concentrates in the heavy oil distillates, from which it is 
separated by a process of refrigeration, sweating and conscajutive. refin¬ 
ing by acid and alkali. Paraffin is sometimes used to dimiruKh the 
brittleness of some varnishes. It is likewise used as an encaustic, 
and finds a special use in mural decoration by artists to |)rot,e<;t ami 
preserve delicate tints without injuring their purity of ioncj. It has 
the disadvantage of becoming plastic and liable to bend considemildy 
below its melting-point, but its indifferences to acids and alkalies 
recommends it for many purposes; a minor application this 
property being to coat the labels used on chemical laboratory reagent 
bottles so as to preserve them from acid fumes, ft consintB of a 
mixture of solid hydrocarbides of the marsh gas or Chi I Lm -I* 2 sciries to 
which it gives its name. Ozoherit {Marthirax or Cnresin) is a natur¬ 
ally occurring crude paraffin wax of high melting-point. Its colour 
is generally black from bituminous impurities, l)Ut it ma,y rcifmcMi 
into yellow and white ceresin. 

N.B .—Both paraffin wax and ceresin if present in a pre\dmiH 
coat of varnish or waterproofing composition are dissolved by ihti 
next, so that only one coat can be appIicKl, and the appliisation of 
even one coat is difficult in hot weather, whcjn thf^ varnish irito which 
they enter is resolved into a sort of grease which runs in strisarrifi 
when the surface is a little more warm than wlum applied. They 
are treacherous substances to work with espciciaily in waterproofhig 
compositions, although they have a distinct use when used dlscrirnhi- 
ately. Paraffin finds a legitimate use in varnishes for iempomrily 
coating glass for engraving purposes. Paraffin, 40 ounces; yellow 
wax, 40 ounces; vaseline, 20 ounces. (Bee also under Bpiril 
Varnish Manufacture,” vol. iii. of this treatise.) 




CHAPTEE IV. 


COPAL. 

Definition—Geograjohical origin and distribution—Botaruical source—Composition 
and properties of the different varieties. 

The term “ copal ’’ would appear to have been first used in Trance. If 
copal” be originally a Mexican word, yet it would be erroneous to 
suppose as formerly that commercial copal comes from Mexico. 
When the Mexican source of copal was found to be a myth, attempts 
were then made to locate the geographical origin in India. Later 
on it became known that the resin known in Britain under the name 
of East Indian Anime, Oriental Anime, Bombay Copal, Calcutta Copal, 
was only imported into India from the West Coast of Africa and 
the adjacent islands of Zanzibar and Madagascar. East Indian 
anim6 and copal were, in this way, found to be identical. The 
word “anim4 ” is derived from animum, a term used by J. Eodrigues 
de Castello-Branco, celebrated under the name of Amatus Liuitanus, 
to designate a resin from the Bast Coast of Africa. From time im¬ 
memorial Arab trading ships plied all along that coast and the resin 
was expoiied from Arab ports to India. The Arabs knew the route 
to Madagascar in very ancient times, and were the trading pioneers 
who spread a knowledge of copal and its function in oil varnish- 
making all over Europe. But the term copal,” originally confined to 
the resin which the Arabs carried to Bombay and Calcutta, there to bo 
dispersed over the markets of the world (p. 54), soon became applied to 
other resins, so that at the present day it has become a generic term 
for any and all resins, amber excepted, fossil and recent, suitable for 
oil varnish-making. The subject is important enough to warrant 
some space being devoted to the elucidation of this important point. 

Cop)al: Definition .—Commercially the term “ copal ” is not, nowa¬ 
days, specifically restricted or solely applied to East African copal, 
but is used in a comprehensive way to group as it were under one 
commercial genus or species several widely distributed and more or 
less well or ill-defined resins having one main if not sole character in 
common, that of being capable of being used in the manufacture of oil 
varnishes. Putting amber to one side, true, i.e. Zanzibar, copal was 
the first resin used in the manufacture of oil varnishes ; hence arose the 
custom of terming each new resin capable of being used in oil varnish 
manufacture as it came on the European varnish resin market '' copal,” 
distinguishing it from others on the market by prefixing its port of 
shipment or some other sufficiently indicative term. We have thus 
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in our ov/n day in turn Hocn Kauri n-mn fnuu ii 
Kauri or Cowrie and Manilla renin fnaineci the c 

hemp from Hh Khiprnenti from a more fluiii dubic.;ii.ii, 

source both tcirmed ‘‘copal/’ with no other jiiHfifjcatn >ii 
property of being ca]>al)U‘ of being uned as a cf»ns!iliieiit r pf 
and a /nc'ic gn^ahu-or 1(3HH outward reHeiiibliince to ^ i 

A copal may, therefon^, be compreliensiveiy delinrd m ft. } 
of high melting-point capable of being useti in oil varrii --Ji 
turo, with thc 3 proviso that it is not capable, of fieiiig c'tn i j p 
solved in either hot or (iold liiiHeed oil or the uhiwI 
until some conHiderablc^ if variable percentage <*f it lian f m o ,j 
tively distilled off, and the distillate, (utlier collfa'led nparl i ii 
receiver or dissipated into the aimoKplierfs C onnnerciol leii 
yield by dry distillation (1/ a volatile <hl and t‘if a resint .mn 
soluble in all varnish HolvcuitH, incdudirig linsf'cfl oil, 
which may i )0 thinned down with spirits <if liirpeniiiie fi# rn 
consistency or degree of litteriiiation acc*<u*diiig lo l}m |,i 
which it is to be apxdied. Cnpal ” 7nran^ l//fr#;/e/i‘ famfn-i' r*'i 
imj more, nor /.m than (vn (nl-varuidi rrslu. Ah a uiailiU' ^ *f IOi 
varnish resins are t(;nned “ copal'h If clainiimr, lefoUif' siini 
were oil-vartiish resins they aiw? would pfJhHibly he 
and that notwithstanding their quite diHfinci hotiiiiical 4#rji 
comrneu'cial copals may he. claHsitied according to flieir limrij 

(1) hard cox)alH, f‘i; mc‘diinn hard copfilh, and p'fi Koft i*ff| #it|| 

(1) The hard co'pal edass inclutle ilie true ciipnlrf -r-jf 

Coast of Africa, typical of which i« /lunzihar copiil oiIhii f 
Indian anime, Bombay copai, (‘akiuttii cci|fal > (.Itlier vii 
East African true copal arc* Mommhic|iii5 cci|iiil and 

(2) The medium or mmihard cojmh cc an prise \Xm% Afri«ui 

Accra, Ashanti (Gold Coast), Anuola, Bcitgiifflig lleiiiii* C hi 
boon), Cameroon and Bierra J atone «30| rriic fictihle cr.f j mi I 
anirn^ of Sierra Leone ranks next in liiirdnens to i 

should possibly rank lunorig the hard copiilHA I III Saji 

tendre^, Artmfmin iiriiiiic, Kauri copal, Mitnillfi cojiah llr-#rii 
Of these three claBses or groups only the rauheil iii 

derived from sx)ecieB of Ihtiahpliilrmui, arc ciipiihic of h»‘ift |4 
scientifically as true copals. Thof4e in dmmm pit iiiicl di ^ hi 
resins commercially tormc'cl copal, from tliidr Miiitilnnly i it 
tion and behaviour imdar tlia action of heat iitid sol veil t i 
especially because they are used for thi- mine piirpcmcM $m 
copals, in the maniifacitire of **c<i|.iar* oil viiriiislic,i4, iiri<l 
withstanding the fact that they difler from the; triiif co|»al« 
in botanical and geographical origiti, but in hitrfliiisK»^ n 
chemical eomposition, and, above all, in tlie riaiiiro of tin. 
which they yield, which i« decickiclly inferior iti every 

from the true copals. 

General Properties of Ch|iaL.~Copals firii oliiairificl 
tears, nodules, or fiat pieces, of hardness often viiryir»p, 
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with the size, that is, the smaller the pieces the harder the copal; 
the larger the lumps the softer the copal; hard copals are rarely 
so big as a man's fist, bat lumps of soft copal may sometimes 
weigh 60-120 lb. and upwards. Surface marks: Goose skin .— 
There is almost always a peculiar more or less thick weather-beaten 
oxidised crust on the surface of copal which, varying in colour, may 
be removed by scraping with a knife or by washing with alkaline 
lyes. On its removal certain copals are smooth; others have 
mammillary asperities, of an irregular polygonal form. Some are 
striated and pitted all over the surface. Colour varies, more so in 
soft copals ; few, excepting South African copal, are transparent. 
Fracture is generally conohoidal. Lustre is resinous, more so in soft 
copal. In some hard sorts the fracture is flat and lustre dull, 
whilst the fracture of the best Zanzibar shows dull and lustrous 
alternations. Exposure to air deadens lustre of soft but not of 
hard copals. Smell and taste. —Zanzibar copal is insipid and inodorous. 
Others have a more or less agreeable aromatic smell, varying with 
each kind. Borneo, Manilla and Kauri are characteristically fragrant- 
Friability and plasticity. —^Between the teeth copal breaks to, a 
powder, which does not re-agglutinate. Hardness is the most im¬ 
portant property of copals. Andfes and Bottler classify them in 
order of hardness, starting with the hardest variety at the top and 
finishing with the softest variety at the bottom. 


TABLE YriL—SHOWING ANDES’ SCALE 01^ HARDNESS (COPAL). 


No. 

Copal. 

No. 

Copal. 

No. 

Copal. 

1 

Zanzibar 

8 

Globular or glass 

15 

Angola (white) 

2 

Mozambique 

9 

Akra 

16 

Kauri 

3 

Madagascar 

10 

Benin 

17, 

Manilla 

4 

Sierra Leone 

11 

Ijoango 

18 

Borneo 

5 

Angola (red) 

12 

Gaboon 

19 

Singapore 

B 

Benguela. 

13 

Congo 

20 

South American 

7 

Bastard Angola 

14 

Sierra Leone 

21 

Cochin China 


Bottler's scale of hardness differs slightly from that of And6s. 
Hard: (1) Zanzibar; (2) Mozambique; (3) Eed Angola; (4) Sierra 
Leone pebble; (5) Sierra Leone fossil; (6) Yellow Benguela; (7) 
White Benguela ; (8) Cameroon; (9) Congo. Medium Hard : (10) 
Manilla; (11) WBite Angola; (12) Kauri; (13) Sierra Leone (raw); 
(14) Brazil (South American). 

Eock salt. No. 2 of Moh's scale, scratches all copals but Zanzibar, 
Eed Angola and Sierra Leone (fossil) only faintly (Bottler). Zanzibar 
and Mozambique copals scratch rock salt, but are scratched by 
copper sulphate ("Wiesner). Manilla, Congo, Sierra Leone, but not. 
other copals, split when a needle-point is directed against any one 
of their smooth faces (Bottler). All are scratched by calc spar. No. 
3 of Mob’s scale, but all, fetchy sec excepted, scratch talc. No. 1 of 
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Mob's scale. Demity.—Omn^ to air cavitioH, hard copaln arci lii^Iiter 
than soft, i.e.^ gravity is in inverse proportion to value. By pulver¬ 
ising the copal to exped enclosed air, their density huinnmHH fro!ii 
1*068 to 1*082, and from 1*060 to 1*111. Tins inenme is grimtar 
with soft copals, some of which heemne. h(iavit‘r ihmi hard, ^v/., 
Zanzibar copal, 1*0621, and White Angola, I’CKIo, !)nt }^hiich aiai 
Stinghl give 1*062 for Whiter. Angola. 


TABLE IX.~-SH()WrNG DKNSITY OF CORALS FiilOU TiJ AND AFTER 
BREAKING UP OF AIR CAVPI’IES (BOTTLKHi. 


Variety. 

A. 

li. 

Variety. 

\ 

II 

South American 

. D()(bF7() 

i*i;n 

Hiers’a fiCMHe fpebblei 

. MlfN 


Brazil 

D0b‘J 

P(>h:i 

Yellow Angola 

. TuiiA 


Manilla . 

. TObU 1 

M2K 

(Cameroon 

. liibA 

MiHlI 

Lindi 

. 1-ObHA ; 

porr.jo 

Sierra Lisjsie . 



Red Angola 

DORS 

DnH2 

Zjin/.ihar 


1 


A, DonHity bcifore (!XpnlKif>n of iiir; B, DooHity ftltrr 

If appearancfouui hardnesB of flilTerent .Horin ni eopals 
vary much, the melting-point if variafde with c*iie!i sort h wry Itigli 
in all, viz.f 180-340'' C. (356-644*’ lA). ihit Bottler gives tlieiii ii« 
90-315/ G. (194-599" lA), as in ilie rf)Ilr>wing table ; 

TABLE X.~SnOWING IN DKSCENOIXG ORDER I\ C. AND V. TfiP: 
MELTING-J^OINT OF THE DIFFERENT VARIETIKH ill VitVM.S Ad 
CORDING TO BOTTLER.* 



Meltin, 

epeint. 


Melllfjg.p 

nllll. 

Variety. 

1 

'F. 

Variety 

”r 

r. 

Red Angola 

:m 

5H| 

Congo . 

Nil 

ri5i] 

Zanzibar . 

2dh.2(»A 

4r4;*2ol{)p 

WIitte Br''ii,iiHf'Ia . 

175 

!il7 

Lindi 

24r, 

17 PH 

Yellow iliit|/t|e|ii . 

I III 

mih 

White Angola , 

i 245 ‘ 

47.4 

Kfiuri , 

i in I Til ‘jH-i :i: 

Sierra Ijeono (pebble) ’ 

i 22C ' 

42H 

I'ulHnillii 

i:i5 

275 

Sierra Leone . . ^ 

I 1K5 ; 

:uiA 





Heated in a candle flame copal eniits a smoky flaine afid mells in 

drops—distinction from amber. 

Boluhility of — Bottler classifjes copals iti the order of mtlu- 

bility as shown in the following table, beginning with thii miijil in- 

tractable 

Hn the first edition of thiK treatise t!!,e inidtiinc-iMiinfc ai4 iriven lij Livft,flie (iiBn 
quoting Bottler as authority) of these reHhw, Kauri a.ic! Whiti* AiiMitlii i'Xi*i*|ile 4 |. wah 
given as 10'-' C. higher than in the above table. I’he lunv flgiirei'i itr«* fn»i!i llir iineotul 

edition of Tschirsch. 
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TABLE XI.—SHOWING IN ASCENDING ORDEE THE SOLUBILITY OF 
DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF COPAL. 


No. 

Copal. 

No. 

Copal. 

1 

Zanzibar 

7 

Congo 

2 

Lindi 

8 

Brazil 

8 

Cameroon 

9 

Kauri 

4 

Pebble 

10 

Manilla 

5 

White Angola 

11 

White Angola 

6 

Sierra Leone 




Different sorts and different samples and deliveries of the same 
sort vary in solubility; besides, one operator gets different results from 
another, one observer has more natural aptitude for the work of 
tackling a resin in the right way to effect solution than another. Vague 
statements as to the solubility of “ copalin this or that menstruum, 
unqualified by the name of the variety, are valueless, and even when the 
variety is given, too little care by far is taken to ensure authenticity. 
To obtain authentic samples of coal one must personally go down the 
pit and see the samples mined out of the earth if it be desired to 
give authentic analyses of such samples to the world. The samples 
of resins are so little authenticated that they are taken after the style 
of an expert writer on coal so ill-advised as to base his analyses on 
odd samples taken from, say, a railway waggon or a coal merchant’s 
bin. All data anent resins must therefore be carefully scrutinised. 
The solubility of copal is said to depend on the resins into which it 
can be resolved by fractional solution, such resins behaving differently 
under action of solvents. Dnverdorben thus separated South African 
copal into five different resins : A, B, C, D, E. A melts at 100° C. (212° 
E.) and dissolves freely in 72 per cent, alcohol; B does not melt at 
100° C. (212° E.), is insoluble in alcohol, spirits of turpentine, fixed 
oils, soluble in absolute alcohol, ether; C is separated from the 
residue insoluble in absolute alcohol by saponification with alcoholic 
potash and decomposition by sulphuric acid. It merely froths at 
350° G. (662° F.), is insoluble in absolute alcohol, ether, spirits of tur¬ 
pentine and in ether and cajeput oil. The resin D, extracted from the 
unsaponifiable residue by exhaustion with alcohol and decomposition 
by hydrochloric acid, undergoes no real fusion above 300° C. (572° E.); 
it is naturally insoluble in absolute alcohol, ether and spirits of tur¬ 
pentine, and neither combines with acids nor alkalies. Different sorts 
alter towards solvents according to which resin predominates. Age 
alters copal. Air acts on the resin as it exudes from the tree, a fact 
confirmed by resins D and E covered by alcohol, or alcohol and 
ether, absorbing oxygen and changing to resins A, B and C. E re¬ 
sisting all the preceding treatment is a compact infusible resin, 
insoluble in alcohol. This fractional separation of resins by solvents 
for purely analytical purposes is not capable of being made use of for 
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manufacturing purposes with present plant. It is, however, a typical 
illustration of the analytical methods of the older chemists m their 
examination of resins, a style of analysis which Tschirsch and his coad¬ 
jutors (pp. 20, 38, etc.) have recently revived in a form modified and 
controlled by more modern scientific processes. But the constitution of 
different samples of the same sort of copal may vary within wide limits. 

SoluUlity of Copals generally. (1) In Ether converts 

copal into a .jelly which dissolves on the addition of hot alcohol. 
Manilla after crushing and long air exposure or slight torrefaction 
dissolves. (2) In Methylated Spirit.—Dissolves 40 per cent, of Sierra 
Leone, but if it softens it, it scarcely if at all dissolves Zanzibar. The 
viscous grey residue from treating Sierra Leone copal with alcohol is 
dissolved by adding a little spirits of turpentine. Some sorts ^ of 
Manilla dissolve after being treated as in (1) ether. Oxalic acid aids 
solution of Kauri in methylated spirit. (3) Camphoretted Alcoholy 
Camphoretted “ Turps," etc., dissolve several varieties of copal. (4) 
Spirits of Turpentine has no immediate solvent action, but owing 
probably* to oxidation after a long time (far too long to be of any prac¬ 
tical use) solution is complete. All copals are, however, more or less 
dissolved by artificially oxidised spirits of turpentine, thickened tur¬ 
pentine, Sierra Leone completely so; others dissolving partially, dis¬ 
solve completely on repeated treatment. (5) Amyl Acetate. —A good 
solvent for soft copals but marred by its smell. (6) Cajeput, Bosemary 
and Lavender O^Zs.—Cajeput oil, possibly owing to its containing 
terpineol acetate, seems to possess very marked solvent properties 
for copal, especially Angola, which it is said to dissolve completely. 
Oil of rosemary and lavender oil act similarly and possibly owing to 
similar causes. No doubt the formation of compounds allied to camphor 
is the cause of the more powerful solvent action of oxidised turpentine. 
(7) Amylie Alcohol (rectified fusel oil) is a very active solvent for 
Kauri and Manilla (but scarcely attacks hard copals). On heating 
the copal swells and dissolves completely; the clear, almost colourless, 
solution dries to a very transparent lustrous varnish. Absolute al¬ 
cohol precipitates copal from its amylie alcohol solution, but amylie 
alcohol and'chloral reclarify it. The toxic effects of amylie alcohol 
and its permanently persistent smell mar its efficacy as a solvent. It 
is not the irritating smell of the varnish alone but that of the article 
on which it is applied, which retains it .all its life—say, a straw hat in a 
warm room will start every one near a-coughing many months after 
application. (8) Nitric Ether completely dissolves Manilla. The 
resin first softens, then gives a green solution passing to brown, 
which is thinned to any desired consistency with alcohol. (9) Aniline 
acts at once on all copals, completely dissolving soft sorts, but the 
smell and dark solution prevent its use. (10) Alkaline Lyes attack 
all copals; soft sorts are easily saponified at a low heat, hard sorts 
are strongly attacked, Angola being completely saponified. 

Summary. —The solubility of copal varies perceptibly with its 
oxygen content. If pulverised under water and exposed to air it 
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dissolves the easier the more oxygen absorbed. If coarsely crushed 
results are negative. Andes grinds copal with inert solids, e.y., 
stibnite and fluorspar, in ratio of 1 to 7. A finer powder is thus got 
•and solubility is greatly increased; the air gets better at the more ex¬ 
tended surface, and isolation of the particles of copal not only prevents 
agglutination but affords more extended surface for action of solvent. 

Adulteration ,—Poor soft mixed with good hard sorts detected by 
lowering of the melting-point. Good hard sorts melt between 275- 
315° C. (527-599° P.), some say 340-360° C. (644-680° F.). 

Buying Precautions .—Avoid dust which gives bad results. 
Choose well-known brands with equal-sized uniformly coloured 
lumps of Zanzibar, Angola and Benguela, especially for washing, as 
large as obtainable and as hard as big. West African (Sierra Leone, 
Angola, Congo) are best bought washed; unwashed contains much 
dust and rubbish. Many sorts of Borneo and Manilla are on the 
market. Dark brown sorts with dull fracture yield soft stringy varnishes 
which do not bind well. Copal dust may contain much rosin. 

Varieties of Gopal. Group I.: Bast African .—This group in- 
•cludes the hard fossil Zanzibar copal (anime), recent or raw Zanzibar 
copal, Mozambique copal, and Madagascar copal. Zanzibar copal, 
known also from former ports of shipment to this country (p. 30) as 
East Indian anime, Bombay copal, Calcutta copal, is found in the 
district in and around Zanzibar. There are two sorts, (1) fossil or ripe 
(sandarusi)i and (2) recent or raw {'sandarusi niti), commonly called 
ohakazij hence corrupted to jackass. It is generally acknowledged 
that the tree known to botanists as Trachylohium Sornemannianum 
‘(Fig. 5) is that from which the now fossil Zanzibar copal exuded in by¬ 
gone ages, and flowing to the ground, became embedded therein to be 
afterwards disentombed after having undergone the process known as 
fossiiisation. This tree grows in abundance in Zanzibar at the 
present day. Although Hayne classifies this tree as a distinct species, 
under the title of Trachylobimn Sornemannianum, a synonym of the 
Hymenoea Hor7iemanniana, D, Dietr, it is possibly only a variety of 
H. Verrucosa of Madagascar. The only important difference, but a 
non-specific one, according to Gilg, lies in the structure of the two 
corollas. In the H. Verrucosa of Madagascar the corolla (Fig. 7) con¬ 
sists of five almost equal, unguiculated petals, whilst the copal-tree of 
Zanzibar (Fig. 5) has a five-petalled corolla, the three anterior petals 
of which are almost equal and unguiculated, the two posterior being 
squamiform and rudimentary. As the two types of corolla have never 
been found on the same tree, possibly, therefore, H. Verrucosa is 
confined to Madagascar, whilst H. Mossambicense is indigenous to both 
Madagascar and Africa. In any case the Zanzibar copal-tree of the 
present day, somewhat resembling a spreading ash-tree and called 
by the Arabs Shajar-el-sajidarus, stiU lingers, preferably in the vicinity 
of running water on the mainland adjacent to the island of Zanzibar, 
often attaining a height of 20 to 25 feet to the first branch and 3 to 
6 feet in girth. It frequents the coast, striking inland beyond the 
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coast ridge, where it flourishes more abundantly. It dwindles out as 
it near's the limestone, and as the fossil resin is far more abundant 
than the present comparatively rare trees justify, it would seem, un¬ 
fortunately, possibly from changed climatic conditions, to be dying 
out. Acclimatisation trials have been made in India and Australia. 
The resin is either collected on the tree or is found unchanged in the 
loose soil. Like some resiniferous coniferous pines, etc., wherever the 
bark is punctured resin exudes. Every organ is saturated with rosin, 
even the fruit legumes are dotted with excrescences of ijright trans¬ 
parent resin enclosed in a thin cuticle. It is, however, naturally 



Fia. 6.—Zanzibar Copal-tree {Trachylohmm Ilcwiiemannianum), Flowcsring branch 

and fruit. 

from the trunk and large branches that the most considerable mass 
of resin exudes. The recent or raw resin is collected either by pick¬ 
ing it from the tree, or it is dug out of the earth as orn Zanzibar 
island, where it has penetrated to a shallow depth but undergone no 
change. The copal collected on Zanzibar island consists entirely of 
chakazi. Innumerable insects, especially ants, boro into the copal- 
tree; the ravages of these insects are such that Captain Elton asserts 
that when the heart of the tree is undermined the tree exudes resin 
in quantity, seeming thereby to make an effort to stop its destruction. 
Eaw Zanzibar copal chakazi, soft, has a smoky look and is shipped to 
Bombay, where it is made into low-class varnish, and to China, where 
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the Chinese, they say, know how to utilise it by secret processes. 
Perrot recently made an expedition to Lake Lutamba, and reports 
that there the copal-tree is very common. Between Mikindani and 
Mitingi trees stand on the water’s edge. Behind Mikindani much 
copal is dug, most of the diggings being on the tablelands of Muera 
and Makonde. This depends upon the nature of the soil, as fossil 
copal is only formed in loose, sandy ground. But all the kinds of 
copal which get into commerce from this district come from one and 
the same sort of tree. A giant copal-tree, the branches spreading 
over a space 100 feet in diameter, and covered with thousands of 
fruits, was seen on a small tableland between the creeks Ndumbwe 
and Mbuo, tributaries of the Sudi. Unfortunately, the natives destroy 
many copal-trees, as the easily detached bark makes splendid cages 
for hens and pigeons. Trees ringed for this purpose naturally soon 
succumb. Thousands of these valuable trees are also destroyed in 
colossal forest fires, started, according to the mualin of the village on 
Lutamba island, by the natives for hunting purposes. All the copal 
dug up is found near the surface, so that there is none out of the 
reach of the natives to reward white exploitation. The aborigines of 
various tribes only know of one copal-tree, which they call mMimbi. 

Tschirsch and Stephan examined Zanzibar copal, and from the 
results obtained the sample was very evidently one of recent or 
raw Zanzibar copal. It left 0T2 per cent, of ash, and, when finely 
powdered and left for a long time in presence of an excess of various 
solvents, it ceded thereto the following amount of resin per cent, 
respectively: Acetone and ether, 34; benzol, acetic acid, chloroform 
and toluol, 30; amyl alcohol, 40; petroleum ether and carbon 
disulphide, 10; ether-alcohol, 50; chloroform-alcohol, 60; benzol- 
alcohol, 86 . The resin completely dissolved in alcohol after long 
digestion. After eight weeks’ digestion only 0*42 per cent, of im¬ 
purities remained. When kept at 80° G. for some time it increased 
in weight, and became readily soluble in. alcohol. Zanzibar copal, 
which contains no sulphur, nor nitrogen, distilled with water or 
potash, yields a sort of camphorous distillate, which, fractionated in 
a stream of carbonic acid, yields a fraction boiling at 163-165° 
0. of the formula C 12 H 20 O. The dry distillation of the resin yielded 
an oil containing butyric acid which on treatment in ethereal 
solution with metallic sodium yielded four fractions. The first colour¬ 
less fraction at 100° 0. was only a small drop, the second 150-151° 
0 . was yellowish and very refractive, and contained a hydrocarbide 
C 7 I-I 12 . The third fraction, 199-201° C., with the fourth, 225-227° C., 
contained a body of the formula C 28 H 46 O. Schiebler’s copalic acid 
was not found. The copal was dissolved in alcohol to prepare the 
pure resin. It is not easily dissolved by heating, nor by aid of the 
refl.ux condenser, nor by .Soxhlet’s extractor. Better results were 
obtained by digesting the powdered resin with alcohol, when the 
greater bulk dissolved in a few days. The solution was freed from the 
bulk of the alcohol by distilling and the residue taken up by acidu- 
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latocl wnAfjr; pun*, nwin nuiiaius aiicl the hitter prirusiplo disBoIvas. 
"riu*, lusid Holution is })re(:ipiUtcicl by lead, the leiui reunmid by 
Hulpliureitod hydru^^eii, aucl shaken with ])ure rsthe.r. It cjould not 
hi‘ obtained in a Umn pure ctuou^h for analysis. This is tint <;ase 
with all bitter principles not of a Rlucoside rniture,. The. pure reHin 
can thus bci fn^ul fnan bitten* principhn It melts at aJxjut 112*' Cl 
Zanzilau* copal bcRUtis to sofle.n at 120' (]. and nadts at 140” (j, 
'Phci punj rc‘,sin dissnlve.s i>f*tter tlnin the. uupurilied resin. AciRouij 
disHolvos, 00; toluol anid benzol, 52; othe,r, IK); chlfa’oforin, HO; 
petroleum e.ihcu* 20 pt*,r c-nuit. It is csomplehdy soliiblft in amylic- 
akiohol, plnmol, Jinilino, e,the.r“beiizol, chlornfoi^m-alcadiiK. The 
HoIution hi Imt rdcrdioi becoine.H cdoudy on cjocdiiiR. In the, coki, dilute 
poinHh dissolves little, conc-.fudrjihid ;i/d Tin*, pure resin disBolves on 
prolong(*d bcdlinv io c;aiisti('. potasli or potassififu cjirhonate. This 
Holutirm is (piantitativcdy pre(;ipit[Ltc*nl sa.Ite«i oui, on nddilioii of 
strong potash. The ah^oladic solution of I,he pure ritsin reacts acid ; 
Oi of pure, resin rttipures for titration 1*7 nn. a It) alkali. Aldehyde 
was not detfa:tcd in the, pure. rf*sin. KaponiOcaiioii with c.ainuif: poRiHli 
yielded rto result. 11 hihuiih t!ie pure, resin contains no f‘stfU‘. The mstn 
lifud by Hhtady iKHlirR^ fit) wefdis) with c^austic potash lye r!iaii;{eil 
eoiitpoHiliom Wliim the, alkaline Boluiion was iicidiiki.tf!d with liydro- 
cshlorie, acid a buI mtaiiccwvaH ohlained soluble, in dilutis alcolird ajid ioliird, 
Tim indd nsie.iiii;^ alc!ohc>lie, Holufion eawe a. pre.cipiliitis with ifietallic 
saliH, aiai from the lead iie.etate preeipitnKe, jifi a.c'iti was uoi with lli»f 
ineltim4“p^*^*‘h wliirli on til ration 0*1 yrafima* retpiired 3*7 

me, a/H) potash. Tim iiri;dyse,s cd this siibsisuirst ^^ave folirm- 
iiig riJHiiltH: Found mean of two luialyst'H, (! 7I‘2D, H 11*22. (kilcii- 

liitial for (5,,I!/), F 7I’'bl, fl 11*52 per «'eni. ():iitlityoii iheivdorc 
occurred during the irfsitiiiiuit with poiaHli, Alcoholicr 
siiidlar rcHulte. Saponific.ation cottid mth he id'lechsl by ailpliiirici 
iwdf!. Further iiiveHfir;ii,iioiiH an to tiui cf mi posit ion of copal rif»iti 
were carriejl out. The. re;niii was disHolved in ether, ale,olio! Uflded 
awl the Holution agiiatef! wiili 1 per coiit. potaHHium hydriite or 2 
per conk potitHHiuni fairhoiiatf*. In lauh HuhitJoiiH the renen^* ri*« 
ifiailiH clissohajd in thii HUpernatant ether when it^diatioii waiMcs to 
exiriicT iiiiytliine further, 

Hydroeddoric iicid prisdpitatf,!H from the weak iikaliiie lye whkli }ia,i 
lief:iri it^^iiated with the efclierea! Holution of tlif' copit! ii copiniiH |ire» 
fdpitate f)f riiHiu aedds which heiiavfs to sidvi'nl.H in tlif* sauie %fiiy m 
thiit tfxinicted from tlic piiri? Dsin. Only ilii* hot iile.oholic sokilloii 
roritfdncd cfe.iiron crioliii*4, and the body dissolved ffiiupleiidy m uhiciy 
acfstie, acid. In diltitf^ alkaIir*H tlie resin iicids wf-re isaupIrUidy dimrilwMl 
but Hopiirated im polasHiuiii Halts by HifftiiR potuHli. A sepamtioii In 
IhiH way did not miceratd. Better resiilts were obtained by an akotiolie 
fioluttori of lead acelittre Oiif! portion is prefupitiited, finollier miiiAtiiii 
ill solution. Thu precipiiiite m the leaci salt of tnicdiylfdic acid. Tlin 
lead Hfdt of inotnicliylolic acid numiinH in wiltifion. The, prcmipitiiti’nl 
lead Biilt of tracliylcilic aedd is Huspended in alcohol and timiffd willi 
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sulphuric acid and the alcoholic resin acid solution treated with water. 
Trachylolic acid prepared in this way is colourless and dissolves 
readily in absolute alcohol, acetic acid, phenol, amyl alcohol and 
aniline and only partially in toluol, chloroform, ether, acetone, carbon 
disulphide and petroleum ethei'. The melting-point is about 165° C., 
crystallised about 168° 0. It is optically inactive, and crystallises with 
difficulty, and best from an alcoholic solution by passing hydrochloric 
acid gas and from acetic acid in the form of sphaero crystals; melts at 
152°. Elementary analysis gave the following : Eound, dried over sul¬ 
phuric acid, mean of three analyses, C = 75’5, H = 10*22; dried at 80° C., 
mean of two analyses, C = 75*65, H = 10*10. Sphaero crystals at 80° C., 
0 = 75*88, H = 10*25. Calculated for C^gHssOs, 0 = 75*68, H-9*91per 
cent. The potassium salt of trachylolic acid is prepared by adding 
potassium carbonate to the alcoholic solution of the acid, evaporating 
to a dry powder and extracting the residue with alcohol. The potas¬ 
sium salt gave the following result: Eound K = 7*79, 7 ‘ 86 . Cal¬ 
culated for 05 r,H 86 K 208 , K = 8*09 per cent. Titration with n/lO potash 
(solution in excess of alkali and back titration). Eound mean of three 
analyses, K = 7 ‘ 8 . The copper salt is prepared by the precipitation of 
the alcoholic solution of the potassium salt by an alcoholic solution of 
copper chloride and gave the following result: Eound Cu = 6*75, 6*26. 
Calculated for C 5 ( 5 H 8 gCu 08 , 6*63 per cent. An iron salt was prepared 
by the addition of iron chloride to the solution of the potassium salt. A 

basic salt is produced of the possible formula 2 [ (Q 54 H 8 CO 4 < 

*Ee(OH),;. Eound Ee = 6*16, 6*35. Calculated Ee = 4*914 per cent. 
Methoxyl was not detected in trachylolic acid. Acetylated with 
acetic anhydride trachylolic acid leaves an acetyl derivative which on 
the addition of free acid is soluble in chloroform, acetone, ether, 
toluol and benzol, and only partially soluble in carbon disulphide and 
alcohol. It yields the following results on analysis : Found mean of 
two analyses, 0 = 75*02, H = 9*24. Calculated for C 56 H 87 O 8 .CH 3 CO, 
0 = 74*84, H = 9*68. On beuzylation a benzyl derivative was obtained 
readily soluble in amylic alcohol and freely in chloroform and only par¬ 
tially so in other solvents. It gave the following results : Eound mean 
of two analyses, 0 = 76*40, H = 9‘55. Calculated for CsgHstOs . CgHsCO, 
0 = 76*21, H = 9*27 per cent, A monoacetyl and a monobenzyl 
derivative were prepared. So there is at least one hydroxyl group in 
the molecule. It contains two atoms of hydrogen replaceable by 
metals, so trachylolic acid may be written C,,Hs, 030H(C00H),. 
Trachylolic acid is sulphonated by concentrated sulphuric acid. Con¬ 
centrated nitric acid gives a nitrogenous nitro product in addition to 
picric acid and oxalic acid. Fused potash yields besides oxalic.acid a 
i)ody which gives the reactions of salicylic acid. Dry distillation with 
zinc dust yields besides acetic acid a liquid that was treated with 
sodium and fractionated- The first fraction (at about 100 C.) was 
in the form of a few drops of an aromatic fluid which nitrated yielded no 
nitro-benzol. Fractions two (170-200° 0.) and three (200-240 0.) were 
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yellow, Fraction four (240-250° C.) was green and constituted the 
bulk. It was refractionated and resolved into a fraction boiling be¬ 
tween 245 and 247° C., containing 0 = 87*56, 87*52, and H~11'03, 
11*24 per cent. 

This fraction, isolated from the product of the dry distillation, is 
found to consist of the previously mentioned hydrocarbide C 7 H 12 . 
It has already been mentioned that another acid is obtained along 
with trachylolic acid by lead acetate, the lead of which is not pre¬ 
cipitated but remains in solution. Filtered from the lead trachylolate, 
and the filtrate shaken with sulphuric acid, lead sulphate is precipi¬ 
tated and the second acid is dissolved in the alcohol It may be 
isolated by precipitation with water. Isotrachylolic acid has, as its 
name indicates, the same formula as trachylolic acid. It melts at 
105-107° C. and is differentiated as follows from trachylolic acid 

TABLE XII.—SHOWING POINTS OF DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN 
TRACHYLOLIC 'AND ISOTRACHYLOLIC ACID. 

Trachylolic Acid. ' I.sotrachylolie Acid. 

1 • Only slightly soluble in acetone ether 1 Readily and completely soluble in 

and chloroform. ether acetone and chloroform. 

2 Precipitated by lead acetate. 2 Not precipitated. 

3 Melting-point, 168° C. 3 Melting-point, 105-107° G. 

4 Acetyl derivative slightly soluble in 4 Acetyl derivative completely Holuble 

carbon disulphide. in carbon disulphide. 

Isotrachylolic acid is optically inactive. It dissolves in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid with a red colour and deep green liuorciscenca 
It dissolves in ether, alcohol, chloroform, acetic acid, but not in 
benzol or toluol. Elementary analysis gave the following: Found 
mean of two analyses, C = 75*89, H = 9*90. Calculated G = 75*GB, H — 
9*91. Titration with decinormal alkali gave: Found K~ 7 * 8 . Cal¬ 
culated for CssHg^K^^Og, K = 8'09 per cent. The copper salt gave Cu — 
6*60. Calculated (for CsgHggCuOs) Cu = 6*63 per cent. Acetylated 
with acetic anhydride at 190° C. isotrachylolic acid yielded an 
acetyl derivative, readily soluble in chloroform, ether, toluol, benzol 
and carbon disulphide, slightly soluble in alcohol and insoluble in 
petroleum ether, melting at 82° C. and yielding the following analysis : 
Found mean of two analyses, C = 74*66, H = 9‘04. Calculated for 
. CH 3 CO, 0 = 74*84, H = 9*68 per cent. There is therefore 
also in isotrachylolic acid a hydroxyl group and two atoms of 
hydrogen replaceable by a metal. The formula of C 54 HHr,OaOH 
. (C 00 B [)2 is given to it. The amount of trachylolic acid contained 
in Zanzibar copal is 80 per cent., of isotrachylolic acid 4 per cent. 

On agitating the ethereal solution of the pure resin with alkalies 
a point is reached when no more is extracted. The resene and th© 
ethereal oil are then left in solution in the ether. The ethereal oil 
can be removed by steam distillation. It amounts to 3 per cent. 
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Its solution reacts neutral. Analysed, copal resene B gave the fol¬ 
lowing results: Bound mean of two analyses, 0 = 74*83, H = 9*68. 
Calculated for CosHgA, 0 = 74*62, H = 9*45 per cent. 


Fossil Zanzibab Oopal (Gum Anime). 

The true fossil ripe Zanzibar copal, the sandarusi proper, has long 
been supposed to have been the product of the same species as now 
yield the raw or recent copal. But according to Perrot, who has 
conclusively shown that both fossil and recent Zanzibar copal is pro¬ 
duced by Trachylobium, the identity of the fossil kind with T. Verru- 
cosum is not quite proven, as there are no flowers remaining on the 
fossil species to decide the point. Livingstone explained the fossili- 
sation of the resin thus. The tree, perforated by the larvae of insects,, 
exuded masses of resin which, falling from the trunk and large 
branches, have in course of time been embedded in the soil, forming 
the deposits which are rediscovered at the present day, all of which 
is quite possible. But it is a positive fact that from wounds made 
on the roots accidentally or otherwise, considerable quantities of resin 
may flow, and accumulating underground become fossilised. This 
has been observed to occur in the case of the Hymenoea Oourharily 
and is an absolute fact as regards the Dammara in the case of Kauri. 

Gum Anim6 in Early Days. —All gum anime, says Wilson Neil^ 
is imported from the East Indies (p. 30),^ and is sold at the com¬ 
pany’s sales (that was at sales of the then East India Company, now 
defunct) in lots of two chests, each weighing from 3 to 5 cwt., the 
sizes varying much as well as the quality. The chests which contain 
the palest and largest gum always sell for the highest price, particu¬ 
larly those chests which are assorted already scraped ; as there are 
great quantities imported which come over unscraped, and is termed 
“ pickled,” that is, cleaned from its rust by lying for several days in a 
very strong alkali, well washed with a broom and afterwards washed 
with water. This sort is not so good as that which is scraped with the 
knife, and in general it sells for one-third less than that which is 
scraped; but in picking and sorting anime observe and pick out all the 
fine large and transparent pieces first—these call “ body gum ” ; then 
pick and sort the remainder as directed for the copal-making, three 
sorts. Eecollect all sorts of gums can be procured ready picked and 
sorted from the gum merchants and dealers. 

Sometimes the fossil resin is found when sinking hut piles; at 
other times it is left by a high tide on the foreshore. According to 
Burton, the copal coast extends along the sea-board from Eas Gomani 
in south latitude 3°, to Eas Delgado in 10*^ 41, stretching inland with 
an average breadth of thirty miles. The whole of this district con¬ 
tributes its quota of the copal sent to market. The greater bulk, if 
not the whole, of this district would now appear to be included in 
German East African territory. But even a small section of this 
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tract, froEQ the mouth of the Panguni river to Ngao (Monghou), 
would, if systematically exploited, meet all demands. Even in the 
most abundant deposits it is only found in nests or patches, thus 
probably indicating that it was the product of isolated individual 
trees. The natives work the deposits very unmethodically. Unless 
they strike resin at the first trial, they go no further, but dig fresh 
holes in the loose, sandy ^oil in which it is principally found, until 
finally they come upon resin. As a rule, the redder the soil the 
better is the copal. On the island of Zanzibar the copal, consisting 
entirely of ckakazi, is found in the vegetable mould overlying a sub¬ 
soil of blue clay. The finest and best fossil copal is found on the 
banks of the Eufiji river, particularly in the north district of Wande, 
now German territory, and is brought to the coast by travelling 
dealers or the natives who dig it. Cameron was assured by Arabs 
that they have found it in digging wells even in the centre of the 
continent. 

Method of CollcGting. —The method of collecting the resin is very 
simple. A hole about 6 inches wide is dug out of the earth with a sharp 
stick, and the earth removed by hand as far as the arm can reach. 
The mean quantity gathered in a day by a native is about 1 lb., but 
he could easily gather ten times that quantity. Digging cannot be 
carried on in the dry season, as the resin is then very brittle, and the 
rude native tools unsuitable, owing to the hardness of the ground; 
hence working is confined to the rainy season (April-October). 

Washing ,—When the rainy season is over, the unsorted copal is 
taken to Zanzibar, where it is sifted from extraneous matter before 
exportation. It is also sometimes cleaned here. This operation is 
performed by brushing the resin in vats, into which a current of 
water runs, or, better still, by washing with a dilute alkaline lye 
containing 2 per cent, of potash, and then rinsing well in pure 
water, so as to leave no trace of alkali on the resin. It has now lost 
about 20 ]per cent, of its bulk. The resin is then sun-dried for some 
hours, taking great care to avoid dust and dirt being incorporated 
with the resin. It is then brushed sufficiently hard to remove the 
outer crust, but leaving the goose skin intact. The dirt still lurking 
in any hollows is removed by a knife. 

Goose Some authorities hold that the peculiar punctur¬ 

ing of the surface of copal known as '' goose skin ” is due to the liquid 
resin falling upon sand, and the peculiar hollows which give rise 
to the appearance are simply the imprints of the sand. It is con¬ 
tended, on the other hand, that these markings are due to the 
conformation of the woody fibre of the tree itself. It has also been 
pointed out that the flow of resin, always a sign of weakness on 
the part of the plant, increases with age and decay, and that it is 
the tissues of the wood surrounding the aggregation of resin which 
imprints the goose-skin structure thereon. As an actual fact this 
process goes on in the case of trees existing at the present day. As 
the trees which yielded fossil copal decayed and in the course of 
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time became completely converted into mould through the ordinary 
natural agencies, the resin which resisted all natural destructive 
forces became imbedded in the drifting sands, which swainpctd the 
district on which the primeval forest stood. When first dug up tiie 
resin does not show the goose skin, owing to its being covenHl with 
a crust produced by the action of the soil and natural CilcuricuitB. 
This skin can be easily removed by washing in an alkalinct lye 
bringing the goose skin into bold relief. 

Garbling. —This is the next operation ; it requires skill and know¬ 
ledge on the part of the workman. The gum is sorted out into piecGB 
of the same size, colour, hardness, etc. Hence the neccjssity of cix- 
perience, and the ability to recognise the different sorts at sight, ihcj 
different degrees of hardness, and shades of colour passing from 
white and transparent through lemon-yellow to bright rcjcl, blackish 
and greenish. It is, however, often exported in the cruder state, to 
the East Indies and America, thei'e to be washcid and garl>l(!d. 

The copal which comes to the European marked is all (df*ansed 
on the spot before exportation. The }>est brands arc^ those*, of Onwidd 
& Co., of London, Zanzibar and Hamburg. Colour is ntpreHcntecl 
by the initial letter W = white, E'-'- red. Bizci of the pics'en !>y 
A, B, G, and so on; thus WA = white large*, KB red mifcliuin. 
The semi-transparent plates, varying in siz{5 from that of a ilire.e- 
penny bit to that of a crown piece, and in thicknciBs from to I of 
an inch, are in general the best. The (larkf*.r vari(‘dic5S cmriHiHi of 
irregularly shaped rounded masses or angular lum])K with occaHional 
globules, the size varying from that of a pea to that of a mini’s list. 
The weight of individual pieces of the darkc^r sorts varies from 2 to 
3 oz., whilst sometimes lumps weighing from 5 to do ih. liave hocn 
unearthed. The melting-point of Zanzibar copal is about 2H(f (]., at 
which temperature it gives off 10 per cent, of an (‘Hscniial oil, copal 
oil. According to Sir John Kirk the exports of copal from Zanzibar 
sometimes reach 800,000 lb., value £00,000. 

Mozambique Gopae. 

This resin is collected in Mozambique and NyaHsakiial, in widrli 
there are large copal forests. In 1883 the British Consul at 
bique reported the discovery, at Inhambane, cjf a triict of caipal lormt 
200 miles long, extending inland for 100 rnilcis parallrd with the camsi 
Samples of this new fossil copal, accompanied liy fraginentn of leaven 
and bark, were sent to Kew, and upon practical testH being iiiiKla 
upon its suitability for varnish-making it was favourably reported on 
by Mr. Ingham Clark, and valued at from £80 to £1()() pf^r ton. It 
is said to be very similar to Zanzibar copal, rive.n to the Ho-cfillcii 
goose skin, but Mr. Clark regarded it as similar to Akra copal, fiiiili- 
ing at about 330° E. The natives call the gum nlakalr nnd niaka, 
the Zulu Inthlata. Some of these samples are now' contaiiictd in the 
museum at Kew, 

An extract from a letter from Inhambane, of date ^tli Februarv. 
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1886, states: Many tons of copal have been exported from Inham- 
bane. For some pieces I have received as high as £13 10 s. per cwt. 
The average price realised on large lots has been £7 per cwt. The 
forest containing the trees extends from the Eiver Sabia, in a south¬ 
westerly direction, as far as Beleni.’' With reference to the state¬ 
ment that the discoverer had collected six tons of this resin with the 
intention of sending it to England, Jackson remarks it seems never to 
have arrived, unless it entered the market under the guise of an old- 
established name to ensure its sale. 

It has been variously described as the product of Gopaiha Con- 
jugata (Bolle, O. Ktze), Gorskia Conjugata (Bolle), Copaifera Gor- 
shicpna (Benth), or Gopaifera Mopane (J. Kirk). 

PropiGrties .— This resin is met with in the form of thin plates or 
flattened globules, varying in size from - 4 - of an inch to 2 ins. ; 
the colour is sherry yellow, often inclining to red. Pale yellow pieces 
are seldom met with ; the fissures running through the resin are red, 
so also is the crust or efflorescence on the surface of the resin when 
freshly dug up. The surface is warty but without the regularly-shaped 
facets of Zanzibar copal. The fraoturG is conchoidal, the lustre vitreous, 
and the resin has neither smell nor taste- Its density is 1*069. 

Fresh seeds were also received at Kew, and several hundred plants 
raised from them, which have been distributed from Kew to India, 
‘Singapore, Jamaica, Trinidad, Demerara, Dominica, and tropical parts 
of Australia. 

Madagascar Copal. 

The copal-tree of Madagascar (Fig. 8 ), is a very large tree, 
with a straight cylindrical trunk, and a girth, 40 inches above ground, 
of about 100 inches. It attains a height of 115-130 feet. The 
leaves, with caducous stipules, are bifoliated with coriaceous' leaf¬ 
lets. The. white flowers form panicles at the extremity of the 
branches, the inflorescence bracts and bractlets fall before anthesis. 
The turbinated calyx tube has four imbricated segments. The five 
almost equal petals, each provided with a claw, are imbricated. 
There are ten free stamens, the filaments of which are slightly 
pubescent at the base, with elongated anthers and longitudinal 
dehiscence. The ovary, with few ovules, is surmounted by a 
filiform style, with bent stigma. The oblong trisperrnous pod, with 
its thick coriaceous, rugose and wrinkled surfaced pericarp, contains 
in its interior resiniferous cells, the yellowish contents of which 
^«exude exteriorly on ripening. The seed has an embryo with fleshy 
cotyledons. The Malguches (the natives of Madagascar) call this 
copal-tree ‘‘ Tsimatsy Mangoto ” in the province of Diego Suarez; 

Mandrirofo ” in the province of Maroantsetra, and Mandrorofy ” in 
the region of Masoala. The product for which the native searches 
is the hard fossil copal which has exuded from the tree in bygone 
ages, and formed more or less abundant deposits in the ground at 
his foot. To get access to it he digs holes at the foot of the trees, 
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sometimes, tmfortimately, so far as to uproot them. The^ natives 
also collect the resin which sweats from all parts of the living tree. 
They regard this tree with respect, and contrary to the practice 
adopted in regard to certain plants, india-rubber trees, for example, 
which they fell in order to collect the latex, they rest content with 
making incisions on the bark of the copal-tree, from which the resin 
flows. It will be seen on examining the section, Fig. 9, that superficial 
incisions piercing the bark only suffice for the maximum collection of 
raw copal. The copal-tree undoubtedly grows all over Madagascar, 



but more abundantly in the North and on the Eastern watershed of 
the large island, according to information published since the island 
came into the hands of the French, most of which has appeared in 
Notes, Beconnaissanoes and Explorations in Madagascar, a monthly 
review published at Tananarive. Chapotte in his notes on the 
forest of Masoala says this tree has a predilection for sandy soils 
on which it grows abundantly. It is met with more rarely on red 
clay, but always at a very low altitude. Somewhat abundant in the 
valley of Mahavelona, it is completely wanting on the watershed of 
the Bay of Antongil, remains rather rare from Masoala to N'gontsy, 
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aad becomes more abundant between Andraraony and Antalaba. 
It exists, finally, altliougb more rare, in the yalley of Antsahanandriana. 
In his remarks on the northern region, which extends from Tananarive 
to Diego Suarez, Lieut. Boucabeille says that the copal-tree grows 
generally in isolated clusters, real islets in the forest, and which 
generally prefer low-lying damp ground on the deeply ravined slopes 
scorched by the sun. The tree, in fact, thrives in the valleys and 
frequents humid ground. But copal collection is only an accessory 
to that of rubber. By itself it is not sufficiently remunerative—the 
pound of resin does not sell for more than 5d. It is therefore gathered 



Pio. S ).—Rijniencea Verrucosa ot Madfigascar (Gaertner). 

Transverse .section of a branch— 5 , cork; ec, bark; cs, oleo-re.sin secreting vessels- 
developed exclusively in the cortical zone; /, pericylic fibres forming a con¬ 
tinuous layer of variable thickness; I, liber; 6, wood; as, libero-ligneous 
generating layer; v, wood vessel. 

by the rubber collectors, who complete with a few pounds of copal 
the loads which they bring to the coast. The whole of this trafiic 
is, moreover, in the hands of Indians and Arabs established at Vohemar 
and at Diego Buare 2 :. Captain Lafort, during his expedition in the 
south of the colony, has noted that the copal-tree, notwithstanding 
the vigour with which it grows, has almost completely disappeared 
from the coast, either because the trees have been destroyed by fire 
or uprooted by those in search of fossil copal. 

The natives of Madagascar understand the uses of copal, and 
those in easy circumstances use it to varnish furniture, either bought 
or made on the spot. But it is more particularly for exportation that 
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Thus, the original copal had a specific gravity of 1*058 ; after fusion 
in the usual manner, the specific gravity was 1*062, and after the 
naphthalene process the specific gravity was 1*961. The melting-point 
was also altered to a noteworthy degree. In the case under con¬ 
sideration, the melting-point of the original copal was about 300° C. ; 
after fusion, 205° C., and after the naphthalene process, 165° 0. 
Certain of the solubility figures were also altered. Thus, in the 
original copal 60*3 per cent, was insoluble in spirits of turpentine ; 
in the fused product, 3*6 per cent, was insoluble, and after the naph¬ 
thalene process 52*1 per cent, was insoluble in the same medium. 
The original copal was insoluble in aniline to the extent of 17*8 per 
cent.; in the same medium the fused copal formed a gelatinous mass, 
but the naphthalene product was wholly insoluble in the liquid. 
These facts would seem to indicate that considerable practical ex¬ 
perimenting would be advisable before the naphthalene process of 
rendering gums insoluble can be adopted with perfect confidence in 
varnish-making. The lowering of the melting-point and the differ¬ 
ence in solubility in turpentine would appear to the practical varnish- 
maker to be facts in the wrong direction. Moreover, the fact that 
solid 'Camphor and solid naphthalene unite to form a greasy liquid 
speaks volumes against the introduction of naphthalene into varnish ; 
mere solution is not enough. Naphthalene would no doubt act 
somewhat as described on all varieties of copals. Its action on 
Madagascar copal is given here to complete the chemical history of 
that resin so far as known. 

Group II.: West African Copals. —Copal is still more abundant 
on the west than on the south-east coast of Africa, being dug over 
700 miles of coast-line between 8° N. and 14° S., including therein the 
coast-lines of Sierra Leone, Ashanti, Dahomey, French Congo, Congo 
Free State and Angola. The main varieties, known by the localities 
from which they come, are Sierra Leone (recent and fossil), Accra, 
Angola, Benguela, Benin, Congo, Gaboon, Loango. The fossil copal 
is found at various depths up to 10 feet from the surface embedded 
in layers of marl, sand and clay. The young copals of Sierra Leone 
likewise come from a species of Legurninosa for which Bennet created 
the genus Gibourtia, but which, according to Bentham and Hooker, 
also Baillon, should be included amongst the Copaifera. However, 
Dewevre ( Useful Plants of the Congo) says that the Hymenoea Verr^b- 
Gosa, which exists in the forests in the region of the lakes, has been 
found in the Congo by Livingstone at Bomba, and by Cameron at 
Nyangwa. The copal-tree is not therefore rare in the Upper Congo, 
and some samples are even met with, according to E. P. Mirlon, at 
Moyen and on the Lower Congo. The fossil copal of the Upper 
Congo may therefore be due to the exudation of ancient forests of 
Hymenoea Verrucosa. But the dominant species of “ copaliferous 
tree in West Africa at the present day is the Copaifera Copaline, 
It is a large tree which by its bifoliated leaves with coriaceous 
leaflets recalls the Hymenoea.^ The flowers are in forming panicles. 
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article of commerce for the French settlements on the west coast of 
Africa, and that the Sierra Leone dealers themselves come to Konakry 
to get supplies. The projected railways, it is hoped, will further de¬ 
velop the trade. 

In any description of West African copals special mention must 
be made of Angola and Benguela copal. It is a fossil resin met 
with on the coast-line from the Zaire or Congo to the river Nourse 
or Cunene. All this region has undulating land, hills and uplands 
forming the outlying slopes of the mountains rising higher towards the 
east; it is mostly arid; all arborescent species are too diminutive— 
almost shrubs. Copal is found in different districts in this territory 
in i)oints not far distant from the coast. Welwitsch indicates as the 
principal deposits the country stretching from the south of the Congo 
near to Novo Redondo, Bgito and Benguela. The most important 
markets where this copal is dealt in are Ambres, Loando, Novo 
Redondo, Benguela and Mossarnedes. 

The fossil resin is found in the surface layers of soil; it would 
appear to be often found in the depressions or gullies excavated by 
rains. It is also found embedded at more considerable depths in 
sands or beds of clay. According to Welwitsch, Angola copal is 
always fossil, but it differs completely in character from East African 
copal. Like the latter, however, it is the result of considerable de¬ 
posits of resin exuded from extinct forests in which copal-trees 
abound(3d, the cause of the destruction of which is difdcult to deter¬ 
mine. Two principal varieties of Angola copal have to be distin¬ 
guished, the red Angola copal, which is the most esteemed and the 
dearest, and the white Angola copal, regarded as inferior. It is pos¬ 
sible that several species of copal have aided in forming the enormous 
(piantity of fossiliferous resin in this part of Africa ; it is also probable 
that the species belong for the most part to the Copaifera, and that 
they still exist, although more rare and sparingly, across the African 
continent. In any case as regards the origin of Angola copal it 
would appear right to suppose that the red variety of this copal is a 
product of the Oopaifera Mopane (Kirk), a species which, according to 
Welwitsch himself, exudes a blood-coloured resin comparable with 
dragon’s-blood. The Mcrpane frequents the arid desert tracts of South 
Africa. In the west it thrives in the dry sandy land to the north of 
Cunene and the neighbourhood of Mossarnedes. Towards the east it 
coa.Btitutes, according to Kirk, on the banks of Zambesi vast monoton¬ 
ous forests extending over dry arid plains. The origin of the white 
sort is more obscure. It would not appear to be the Copaifera 
(JopaUina, which we have seen frequents' humid situations and clayey 
})ut not sandy soils. Perhaps it may, says Cordemoy, be referred bo 
that species determined as C. Gonjugata by the Kew naturalists, 
which abounds in south-east Africa and is the source of Inhambane 
copal. But Jackson refers the source of this variety to Copaifera 
Gorskiana. ' Angola copal was discovered in 1622 in Angola by 
Bento Banha Cardoso. From 1820 onwards a considerable and 
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BtoncB, etc., leaving the third or worst quality which serves for gold size 
or rJapan black. 

Acc.ra Goi)al occurs in shapeless pieces of about an inch in length 
by an inch in breadth, of a bone-like appearance, whitish in colour, 
according to Andes, but clear yellow, according to Tschirsch, and 
covered with a very fine whitish efilorescence which when removed 
shows a striated wavy appearance which serves to differentiate it 
from other resins. Sometimes it presents a uniform cloudy surface, 
especially in the case of those pieces of a pronounced bone-like form. 
In hardness it comes next to Angola. Its smell recalls that of cam¬ 
phor (Tschirsch); tasteless and inodorous (Andes). (See pp. G7~69.) 

Ilanin CopaL is found in irregular white, yellow or red pieces, 
covcired with a thin yellow or red opaque crust, but does not exhibit 
facets after removal of the crust, often contains impurities, generally 
globular or tumour shaped, less often in plates. It is similar to Accra 
copal but softer. Fracture generally glassy. Less esteemed than 
Angola. In alcohol-ether 45 per cent, is insoluble. The ethereal 
solution cedes 25 per cent, to potash (Tschirsch). 

Ijnimf/o Go 2 ')al (specific gravity 1'064, Stinghl), which is found in 
glol)ular lumps or in stalactitic sticks sometimes 12 to 15 inches in 
length, and which must have been of an indefinite length originally, is 
much esteemed because of its hardness and homogeneity. The colour 
is white, yellow and red, and these colours may be again subdivided. 
Thtjro is, however, on the surface a thin reddish layer. The surface is 
covered with so thin an efilorescence, easy to rub off, that the surface 
is often (juito smooth or covered with excrescences. The fracture is 
conchoidal with glistening surfaces and the scratch line shows no 
splititer. The red variety being the harder, the more transparent and 
thcj most uniform is the most esteemed. The smell is feeble and not 
vc 3 ry ciiaracteristic, terobinthinous. The powder when masticated 
do< 3 H not adhere to the tc^eth. In alcohol-ether 37*5 per cent, is insol¬ 
uble, The ethereal solution cedes 35 per cent, to potash. 

(rahoon Coped (specific gravity 1*073, Stinghl) is found in rather 
large niza, flattened or rounded pieces to 3 inches in diameter. Its 
ycillowish-rod colour passes sometimes to white with blood-red streaks 
in it. Its surface is, in general, smooth white, with a very thin char¬ 
acteristic chalk-like crust and permeated by raised ledges. The 
fracture is conchoidal to splintering and of a vitreous lustre ; when 
fresh, the scratch on new surfaces is smooth, on old surfaces splinter¬ 
ing. Masticated, the powder adheres to the teeth (Tschirsch), 

Cameroon Copal (specific gravity 1*08).—This copal, which comes 
from the Dutch settlements in West Africa, is in all probability de¬ 
rived from a variety of copaiferous tree. It comes to market as fine, 
large, cloudy or semi-transparent, pale yellow or pale yellowish-red 
lumps with a bright or almost bright fracture. Smell feeble but 
characteristic like cedar wood. In alcohol-ether 42*5 per cent, is in¬ 
soluble. The ether solution cedes 15 per cent, to potash. It is the 
finest of the West African copals. Hardness the same as rock salt. 
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reddish ; the lumps, moreover, coalesce. Two kinds of this resin come 
to market, one hard and one soft; both are odourless and tasteless. 
The powder of the white copal adheres to the teeth when masticated. 
The surface is mostly smooth, and here and there on pure hard lumps 
very distinctly facetted. 

Benguela Gopal .—This copal comes to market as uneven lumps 
from the size of the fist to that of the head, often very greatly 
covered by protuberances, and containing crevice-shaped indentations 
extending inwards as far as one-third of the lump. This outward 
appearance is characteristic and possessed by no other copal. The 
small lumps have a surface with protuberances, cavities and shallow 
indentations, and all Benguela copal is covered with a white opaque 
crust. As to hardness this copal equals red Angola. Smell and 
taste are not very characteristic, although a characteristic aromatic 
smell is given off on fusion. Yellow Benguela is more highly 
esteemed than Angola copal and is much sought after in Britain 
and Holland. It is worth about Is. a lb. 

Bastard Angola .—This resin comes to market generally as roundish, 
seldom fiat, more often globular pieces with several whitish bands, 
less often covered with a reddish crust; often deeply notched ridges 
are to be observed. Washed, this copal is pale yellow, transparent 
and very strong, but very irregularly facetted and wrinkled. It has, 
therefore, a warty appearance. It is tasteless and inodorous, and 
recalls ordinary red Angola, which it equals in hardness. 

Coffignier examined three African copals known commercially 
as “ Pebble ” (p. 64), “ Cameroon(pp. 65, 66) and '' Accra ” (p. 65) ; 
the specimens were derived from a German firm, but their exact origin 
was otherwise unknown. The solubility of these copals in different 
solvents was determined partly by extraction in a Soxhlet, partly by 
direct heating with the solvents. 


TABLE XIII.—SOLUBILITY PEE CENT. OE PEBBLE, CAMEEOON AND 
ACCRA COPALS IN VARIOUS SOLVENTS. 

Pebble. Caaieroou. Accra. 

Alcohol.57*4 66*7 47*8 

Wood spirit. 65*5 78*0 62*8 

Amyl alcohol.6*5 19*2 4*1 

Ether.42*6 55*8 44*0 

Chloroform.56*6 66*6 66*0 

Benzene. 61.6 71*8 66*9 

Acetone . . . • . • * “^9*5 60*5 ^ 45*8 

Turpentine . . . . • 79*6 78*6 79*7 

Benzaldehyde.11*6 22*8 10*1 

Aniline.. 5*7 8*4 2*5 

Amyl acetate.10*0 12*0 7 4 

Carbon tetrachloride .... 69*9 73*7 80*3 

Certain solvents, e,g., aniline and amyl alcohol, give solutions 
that may be considered as complete when we take into account the 
impurities that are always present in copals; these solutions, how¬ 
ever, cannot be considered as varnishes. Coffignier prepared certain 
varnishes with all three copals and found the Cameroon varnish 
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satisfactory. All these three copals are soluble in strong sulphuric 
acid; the solution when poured into water gives a precipitate that 
has very little colour and amounts to 99 per cent, of the original in the 
case of the Cameroon. Goffignier thus describes the three resins :— 

{1) Pebble (specific gravity 1*066) forms irregular pieces, flattened 
or rounded, of the appearance of rolled pebbles; some pieces are 
very white, others yellowish-red; it is very brittle and has a brilliant 
lustrous fracture; it fused at 110° G. and gave a saponification value 
of 117’8 and an acid value of 70*4 (see p. 64). 

(2) Cameroon (specific gravity 1*052) forms irregular pieces, hard 
and difficult to break and of a straw or reddish colour. It softens 
at about 100° and melts at 150° C. Acid value, 159*7 (see pp. 64, 65). 

(3) Accra (specific gravity 1*033) comes from Accra, on the Gold 
Coast, and is now fairly well known. It has the appearance of ir¬ 
regular masses, of a yellowish-white colour and glassy fracture ; some 
pieces are milky. It softens at 75° and fuses at 120°. Acid value, 
97*8; saponification value, 140 (see p. 64 and infra). 

Gold Coast Copals. —Three samples of copal resin from Ashanti 
were (1907) recently forwarded to the Imperial Institute by the 
Superintendent of Agriculture for the West African Golonies and 
Protectorates. These have been examined chemically at the Imperial 
Institute, and submitted to experts for valuation, with the following 
results:— 

Ashanti Copal. —Sample No. 1, labelled “Dead tree copal, Ob- 
assi, Ashanti,” consisted of a single cake of resin weighing about 3 lb. 
The cake was dark coloured externally but the bulk of the resin had 
a yellow colour, thin sections being almost colourless and quite trans¬ 
parent. The resin had a slight aromatic odour, but no taste; it ex¬ 
hibited a conchoidal fracture, and was readily powdered. Sample 
No. 9, labelled “Gum copal from Eikona, Ashanti, said to occur 
plentifully, but no demand for it in Kumassi,” weighed about lb., 
and consisted of two varieties of resin, which differed considerably in 
appearance, (a) was a clear, light yellow resin of similar character 
to sample No. 1 from Obassi; it was quite transparent and devoid 
of taste; (b) was translucent, of light buff colour, and possessed a 
slight odour; occasional white opalescent patches occurred through¬ 
out the lump. Both portions were free from enclosed foreign matter. 
Sample No. 3, labelled “ Gum copal from Oboamang, Ashanti, said 
to occur in some quantity in the forests, but not saleable in Kumassi,” 
consisted of several lumps of resin, which together weighed about 
1 lb. The lumps varied in appearance, the majority being made up of 
several masses of clear or cloudy yellow resin interspersed with thin 
layers of foreign matter. Some of the outer cavities of the lumps 
were partly filled with a resin of much brighter yellow colour than 
the general mass. One large lump included in this sample was 
much superior in quality to the remainder, being light yellow, trans¬ 
lucent and free from enclosed foreign matter. The results obtained 
in the chemical examination of the three samples are in general 
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agreement with the figures previously recorded for West African 
copal. The samples were only partially soluble in alcohol, benzene, 
carbon disulphide, chloroform, ether or turpentine oil, but were 
completely dissolved by mixtures of benzene and alcohol, turpentine 
oil and alcohol, or benzene and ether. 

The resins were'submitted to brokers for commercial valuation, 
and the following quotations were obtained: No. 1, 60s. per cwt.; 
No. 2, 50s. per cwt. ; No. 3, 30s. per cwt. Sample No. 1 was also 
sent to a firm of manufacturers, who valued it at a much lower price 
than the brokers, viz., 25s. to 47s. 6d. per cwt. It was stated that 
consignments similar to these samples could be sold without diffi¬ 
culty, as there is a good demand for copals of this class. 

Dirty Condition of Gold Coast Copal Ddiveries as comp)ared tuith 
those from Congo. —The manufacturers pointed out that moderate 
quantities of copal from the Gold Coast were formerly received in 
this country, but owing to the diminution of the supplies, varnish- 
makers turned their attention to other varieties of copal, which can 
be regularly obtained in large quantities. Accra copal, the name by 
which the Gold Coast resin is known in the market, has so far never 
bcjen held in very high favour, in consequence, it is thought, of the 
unsatisfactory way in which it has been shipped. The resin is usu¬ 
ally sent in the rough state, with a large quantity of dust and dirt 
mixed with it, no attempt being made to separate the different 
qualities. Its value is thus considerably diminished. On the other 
hand, Congo copals, which are now largely used, are more or less 
gradi^d for colour and sometimes for size. In addition, the dust and 
dirt are carefully removed, and many of the consignments are roughly 
washed. As a result of this treatment some of the clean sorted 
Congo copals realise from .£120 to .£150 per ton. There appears to 
be no reason why Gold Coast copal, if carefully cleaned and graded 
bfjfoi’c shipment, should not realise satisfactory prices in the market. 
In grading, the copal is separated according to size and colour. The 
highest prices are obtained for the pale, translucent resin in large and 
unifnrin pieces; the darker or cloudy pieces realise less, whilst the 
dust and chips fetch the lowest prices. The most important point is 
to Hocure uniformity in shipments, so that manufacturers can be sure 
that Huccessivo consignments of the resin, if treated in the same way, 
will yield a sirnilar product. The co})al would realise a higher price 
if it wcire washed " before shipment. This is usually done by 
Hcraping off ih (3 outer covering of dirt, dipping the scraped resin into 
a dilute alkaline solution, then into clean water, and finally drying. 
J^’urther information is required regarding the origin of Accra copal. 
Borne of the resin is apparently found in a fossilised or semi-fossilised 
condition, but at least a portion of it is stated to bo derived from 
living trees. Information is being obtained as to the botanical iden¬ 
tity of the lattcar. 

Ogea Gum.—A hard fossil resin, said to be of the nature of copal, 
was introduced to notice in 1883 by Captain, now Sir Alfred, Moloney, 
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from the Gold Coast. It is desGril)ed as hoin^^ thc3 producci of a legu¬ 
minous tree closely allied to Da/niella tliurlfcra ; for lack of pro])er 
material, however, its species has not ynt bctai determined. The 
gum is used by the natives for lighting iires and for illuminating 
purposes ; powdered, it is also used as a body pcndume by th<* women. 

It exudes from the trunk either from wounds or from holm causcjcl 
by the boring of insects. The gurn has not yet appearcel in conn 
merce. 

iVAUUL 

At one time only the very hard copals \\a*,nt available* for oil 
varnish-making, and when the first lots of Kauri wcu-ci put upon 
the market they could not find purchaH(u*H, but \vlu*!i them- value 
was recognised they rose so enormously In ])ric(‘, that tin*, best kirniH 
of Kauri eventually fetched priccis higher tharj even Zaiizilair copah 
In Great Britain Kauri was much appreciadf*d, and wan very ex¬ 
tensively used, long before Continental varnish-makers had come to 
regard it with favour. Of late, varnish-makers on tin*, (k>ntinent have 
used large quantities of Manilla copal, a nisin of a siniilar licdaniciij^ 
but not geographical, origin as Kauri, hut liritish varruHhnnaker.s prefer 
Kauri to Manilla. Clarke, in fact, regards Manilla, as quite tinsuitiihle 
for oil varnish-making. So far hack as 1870 Vincent, in a kjctiire 
before the Society of Arts, drew attentiem to the good and bad 
qualities of Kauri oil varnish. JJf; morn f'HpeciHlIy pf)intod out that 
.if it yielded a very glossy and durable vandsh for indofU' work, it 
was not so very suitable for out-of-door applieatitm, as it did not 
withstand the weather very well. 

Kauri is only found on the northern island of Xcav Zealand, ,, 
confined to a very restricted locality, hecausrt tin; Dammam Amlmlk, 
the yellow pine yielding it, is confined to Ijetweeu H. latitude 
and 37j^ and it never descends below :|H K. laiitiidm d1ir!rfi mv 
some deposits of fossil resin betweem dH' and dli in iht* (listrict of 
Waikato, where the tree has for ages ceascid to grow owing to tlio 
climate becoming colder. A few clusterK of KiitiriH arc* ntill to Im 
seen in a forest forty miles to tlu*. south of Aucdilarifl : but it 
not reproduce itself in that locality, and no young frecH exist there. 
The district lying between Auckland and the, Xortli (‘ape wits 
formerly the sole domain of the Kauri. It is there the ricliest 

deposits of fossil resin occur. As a general ritli*. Kauri pridias a 
clay soil on steep slopes and escarpments amidst trr»e ffiruH. The 
living tree produces resin. But, likct cc^pal, the fossil variety cliig 
out of the ground is the most emteemed. 1’he deposiln lire/often 
somewhat deep down below the Hurface, ocamrriiig in single liimpi 
or in nests. The most abundant de.posits urn cm the nitce of iincietit 
forests of Kauri, which havci long sincc! fli.Happeiirecl, in soil now 
absolutely denuded of all vegetation. The bent copal m fmmcl in 
high-lying, dry ground. That found in marsh land m not no highly 
esteemed. Sometimes these do|>OBits are isolated or disseruiiiatefl; 
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again, considerable deposits are exposed by agricnltnral operations_ 

ploughing, draining and excavations for embankments. Moreover, 
the fossil product is found in forests in which the Kami has not 
grown for ages, but great difficulty is experienced in digging for it on 
account of the innumerable roots penetrating in all directions. The 
resin flows abundantly from incisions made on trees now growing. 
It is perfectly white, and so soft as to be used by the Maoris for 
chewing. It has none of the amber colour due to fossilisation in 
the soil protected from air and light. It is probable that, owung to 
the gradual disappearance of the Kauri forests, new deposits of resin 
will not be formed, and that the present deposits will most likely be 
exhausted in less than fifty years. 

There are thus three main varieties of Kauri to be differentiated— 
fossil, bush, and recent. Bush copal is also found in the soil, but 
chiefly around the roots of the tree from which it was exuded. Kauri 
resin was known to the Maoris long before the European occupation ; 
they used it chiefly to light or to urge their fires on in carrying out 
certain religious ceremonies. On the establishment in 1841 of the 
British Colonial Government in New Zealand, a Mr. Busby, a mer¬ 
chant residing at Karorarika, in the Bay of the Isles, was the first 
trader to deal in this resin. The first annual exports to Sydney— 
under 100 tons—sold at £5 to £6 per ton. Good qualities now fetch 
twice as much per cwt. In the beginning, Maoris alone -were 
employed in Kauri digging, but for many years 2,000 to 2,400 
Europeans were wholly occupied in this industry. These gum diggers, 
if the most picturesque, were not the most desirable of European 
colonists at the Antipodes. They were recruited from convicts, ad¬ 
venturers, ne’er-do-weels and escaped convicts from New Caledonia. 
Without fixed residence or domicile, they lived in tents or huts. 
They camped preferably on unsold Crown land, and were greatly 
feared by the natives. They worked on their account, at their own 
risk. Their equipment was simple—a sort of lance and a shovel. 
Nothing could be more curious than to see an old gum digger stoop¬ 
ing to the ground, which he sounded with an iron rod of about half 
an inch in diameter in a wooden handle ending in a sort of cross. 
By practice he learned to distinguish between contact underground 
with hard resin from that with a stone or other substance. After a 
successful boring he digs round about in a circle to get at his find. 
Sometimes they worked in pairs, one boring, the other digging. These 
gum diggers may earn from twelve to sixteen shillings a day, but 
owing to their irregular habits and to unequal chances of success their 
"average weekly earnings per man did not exceed twenty-eight shillings. 
When the gum digger was tired of boring and digging he carried the 
gum in a bag to his hut, cleaned it roughly, and when he thought he 
had enough he sold it to small dealers who sometimes assorted it on 
the spot. Much gum was for years collected by migratory Austrians 
on the hire system at a weekly wage, and with truck system abuses 
which eventually led to legislation under which no alien can engage 
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in gum digging. The gum is nowadays assorted by the wholesale 
dealer in Auckland, who employs an experienced staff for the purpose. 
After a second cleansing and assortment the resin is carefully packed 
in cases so as to avoid any pressure which would break the pieces. 
It is then ready for export. The debris and waste are also exported. 

The lumps of Kauri vary greatly in size and may weigh as much 
as 15 to 18 lb. Muckiger states he saw a lump of 120 lb. at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878. It is generally of an amber or dark yellow 
colour, but the colour varies greatly, and may be whitish, yellowish, 
smoky-grey, light brown or dark brown, very hard, and its fracture 
is vitreous and brilliant. It is transparent and sometimes perfectly 
limpid, but the transparency of different parts of the same piece may 
be very unequal. Every piece of any size, in fact, shows streaky and 
cloudy parts. It has no smell in the natural state, but when rubbed 
it emits a pleasant terebinthinous odour. All Kauri copals are covered 
with an opaque weathered crust, which is chalky in the New Zealand 
resin, but on the New Caledonian Kauri is brownish or blackish, with 
a metallic lustre in places. There is often a gradual transition from 
the crust-structure to that of the inside of the mass. If it is sharply 
differentiated from the internal part; the contours of the latter are 
jagged or wavy. The specific gravity of the New Zealand Kauri is 
1*109, that of the New Caledonian Kauri 1*115. The fresh fracture is 
conchoidal, with a greasy lustre. All Kauri copals have a strong, 
pleasant, balsamic odour, and an aromatic taste. When chewed, the 
powdered resin sticks to the teeth. The following are the chief brands 
of Kauri copal on the market: Kauri Copal pale. Kauri Copal brown. 
Kauri Copal dark, Kauri Bush Copal, Kauri Copal extra fine pale. 
Kauri Copal ^ scraped. Kauri Copal pale ex Sydney, Kauri Copal 
brown | scraped. Kauri Copal 25 per cent, distilled off. Kauri Copal 
white, recent Kauri Copal natural and fossil natural. 

As is well known, Kauri copal fuses rather easily, so that it is 
not difficult to combine it with drying oils and turpentine. This 
makes it easier to work with than Bast Asia copal. It is, however, 
stated that the fusion of the chips is sometimes difficult. Oil 
varnisKes made from Kauri can be rubbed up with body-colours with¬ 
out thickening or undergoing decomposition. According to J^ottler, 
the fused resin swells up in alcohol, and for the most part dissolves 
in it to a clear solution. Ether dissolves the copal partly, l)ut a mix¬ 
ture of alcohol and ether dissolves it almost entirely. Chloroform, 
acetone, benzole and wood spirit dissolve the copal only slightly, 
even after fusion. Kauri stands third in Bottler’s scale of fusibility. 

New Zealand Kauri has been the object of numerous researches. 
In 1843 Eobert Thompson examined samples of this resin brought by 
Dr. Ernst Dieffenbach, naturalist of the New Zealand Co. The 
pale amber-coloured resin melts at a low temperature, emitting a 
terebinthinous odour. It is partially soluble in cold dilute alcohol; it 
is more soluble in boiling dilute alcohol. Sulphuric acid dissolves, 
the resin water precipitates it in flakes. When Kauri is boiled in * 
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ordinary alcohol one part of the resin dissolves, and there remains a 
white resin which is insoluble in weak alcohol but which forms with 
absolute alcohol a fine transparent solution. According to Thompson 
the portion of resin soluble in dilute alcohol possesses all the pro¬ 
perties of an acid. He called this acid dammaric and assigned it the 

chemical formulae C 4 oH (}207 and also C^qH( 3 o<'^-Oo from Eose's 


radical 


C4oB[(jo < 


H2’ 


and the 


neutral white residual resin soluble 


in 


absolute alcohol and forming 43 per cent, of the total he termed 
dammarane. He assigned to the resin the elementary composition 
represented by the formula C 4 oH< 5206 . In 1847 Dulk {Fharm. Gen- 
tralblatt) gave a more detailed analysis of the same resin ; it melts at 
165° E. leaving 3*9 per cent, of ash. It is almost insoluble in 
alcohol, potash, ammonia, but dissolves completely in sulphuric acid 
and in fatty oils. Kauri contains the following percentages of the 
following five different resins : 13*5 of dammaryl soluble in ether ; 24*5 
of resin a soluble in the hot in dilute alcohol but not precipitated 
on cooling; 10*5 of resin /3 soluble in hot dilute alcohol but precipitated 
on cooling; 44*0 of resin 7 of an acid nature dammarylic acid 
soluble in absolute alcohol; 7*5 of resin e, the residue after separating 
the foregoing. 

Kauri yields distillation products. So far back as 1843 Thompson 
extracted from New Zealand Kauri a volatile oil which he called 
dammarol, containing carbon 82*2, hydrogen 11*1 per cent. 

More recently, in 1881, Eennie, according to M. P. Muir, again took 
up the examination of this resin. He distilled the product in a 
rapid current of steam in a copper vessel. The distillation was con¬ 
tinued until a serni-solid product appeared in the condenser; with 
5*595 kilogrammes 750 cc. of oil were collected. The oil was sepa¬ 
rated from the water and fractionally distilled. After successive 
rectifications a colourless oil of density 0*863 at 18° C. was obtained, 
boiling between 157° and 158°, the odour and composition of which is 
that of terebene 

According to Wallach and Eheindorff, the dry distillation of Kauri 
gives a thick fluorescent oil, from which it is easy, by means of steam, 
to obtain a mobile oil. The yield of this is 22 per cent, of the weight 
of the copal, and it contains about 25 per cent, of pinene, much dipen- 
tene, a body similar to isoprene, and a substance containing oxygen. 

Tschirsch and Mederstat examined recent Bush Kauri copal 
from New Zealand free from the outer weathered crust. - The colour 
of the very irregular-shaped lump varied between amber yellow and 
brown. The fracture was conchoidal, lustrous; the smell intensely 
balsamic; the melting-point of the sample, dried over sulphuric acid, 
lay between 110° and 175° C. It was completely soluble in 80 per 
cent, chloral hydrate, alcohol, ether, acetic ether; it also dissolved 
partially in petroleum ether, chloroform, toluol, acetone and carbon 
tetrachloride. It was only slightly soluble in caustic soda and 
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caustic potash. Acid value, {a) direct, 103*6-106*4, (b) indirect, 106*4- 
112*0; saponification value, (a) cold, 112-117*6, (b) hot, 112417*6. 
There is thus no real distinction between the acid value and the 
saponification value. By extraordinary slowly conducted dry dis¬ 
tillation, the operation occupying, eighteen days, no succinic acid was. 
obtained. By repeated extraction of the copal with hot water a bitter 
principle was separated. Two kilogrammes of Kauri Bush copal 
were dissolved in ether and the ethereal solution was successively 
extracted by shaking with 1 per cent, solutions of (a) ammonium 
carbonate, (b) sodium carbonate, and (c) potassium hydrate. The- 
ethereal solution contained after the three above extractions a body 
unaffected by potash and an essential oil which could be volatilised 
by steam. (1) The' ammonium carbonate extract was neutralised 
by hydrochloric acid, and the resulting acid crystallised from ethyl- 
methyl alcohol. After twelve repeated crystallisations, a crystalline 
acid was obtained melting exactly at 192° C. This acid was termed 
Kaurinic. It dissolved in the usual resiii’ solvents but very slightly 
in petroleum ether. The alcoholic solution reacted strongly acid 
and gave an optical rotation of +51*66°. The mean of four analyses 
gave 0 = 71*95, H = 9*25. Calculated for 0 = 71*43, H = 9*52 

per cent. The molecular weight estimation gave, as a mean of six 
estimations, 170. CioHi(]02 requires 168. Acid value, (a) direct, 
330*4, (b) indirect, 333*2; saponification value, (a) cold, 331*8, (b) 
hot, 334*6. There is thus no true distinction between the acid and 
saponification values. Iodine value, 75*76. One gramme of the acid 
required 11*85 cc. W2 KHO==0*2310, K = 23*10 per cent. K for the 
formation of the potassium salt. requires for CioHi^KO^. 

23*21 K. The acid is monobasic. One gramme acid absorbed 59*65 
cc. iodine. One atom of iodine was added. The potassium salt was- 
prepared by dissolving the acid in dilute KHO. Con. KHO separates 
it quantitatively and it may be crystallised from ethyl alcohol. It was 
thus got in needles. The salt contained 18*9 per cent. K. 
requires 18*93 K. The lead salt of the acid was prepared by precipita¬ 
tion with an alcoholic solution of lead acetate. The salt contained 38*1 
per cent. Pb. {GiQEyfi 2 ) 2 1 Bb requires 38*03 per cent. (2) The largest, 
proportion of the resin acids dissolve in soda 40 to 50 per cent, 
of the resin. In dissolving the solution 146 shakings were neces¬ 
sary. Lead acetate resolves the extracted acid substance into two 
acids: (a) Kaurolic acid and (b) Kaurolic acid. The solutions of 
both acids react acid and are optically inactive. The acid pre¬ 
cipitated by lead acetate intumesces at 75° C. and melts at 81-83° 
C. The acid not precipitated by lead acetate intumesces at 78° C. 
and melts between 85 and 87° C. Analysis gave (a) Kaurolic 
acid, mean of four analyses, 0 = 73*41, H = 10*14. Calculated for 
Ci2 H2 o02 ,C = 73*47, H = 10*20; (b) Kaurolic acid, mean of four analyses^ 
0 = 73*27, H== 10*11 per cent. Acid value, (a) direct, 278'6~280, 
277*2-280, (b) indirect 277*2-282*8, 277*2-282*8; saponification value, 
(a) cold, 278*6-280, 280-285*6, (5) hot, 280-282*8,280-285*6. Kaurolic 
acid is a monobasic acid and adds one atom of iodine (64*43 per cent.)* 
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(3) A 1 per cent, solution of caustic potash extracts 20-22 of the raw 
product; 116 shakings were given. The solution of the product thus 
obtained reacts neutral. It is resolved by lead acetate into two por¬ 
tions, one which gives a precipitate with lead acetate and one which 
gives no precipitate. The acid precipitated by lead acetate is termed 
Kaurinolic acid. It dissolves in the usual solvents and in petroleum 
ether. It intumesces at 105° 0. and melts between 128 and 130° C. 
Analysis gave, mean of four analyses, 0 = 75*93, H = 12‘48. Calculated 
for C 17 H 34 O 2 , 0 = 75*56, H = 12*59 percent. It only gives an acid 
value and no saponification value, and forms a monobasic potassium 
salt. The portion not precipitated by lead acetate was termed 
Kauronolic acid. It intumesces at 80° C. and melts at 86-89° 0. 
The Kauroresene was not obtainable in a fit form for analysis ; it con¬ 
stituted 12 per cent, of the resin and melted at 63° C. After the 
original ether extracts had been shaken up with the above three 
reagents, the ether was evaporated and the residue distilled at a 
steam heat. The distillate consisted of an essential oil of specific 
gravity 0*835 at 15*0 C. and boiling at 156-160°. The oil deposits a 
body in long fine needles crystallisable from dilute alcohol. It melts 
at 168° C. Analysis gave 0 = 69*41, H = 10*26. Found 69*23, H = 
10*26 per cent. 

Bush copal (iodine value, mean of three analyses, 45*72) there¬ 
fore consists of:— 


Per cent. 

(1) Kaurinic acid. 

(2) Kaurolie acid.40 to 50 

(B) Kaurinolic acid.20 to 22 

(4) Kauroresene.12*2 

(5) Essential oil.12*5 

(6) Bitter princiide.J to 1 


New Caledonia possesses three species of Dammar a which are 
actually important as sources of resin:— 

1. Dammara Lanoeolata (Lind.) (Fig. 10).—According to Fancher 
and Sebert this is a gigantic tree with a girth of 10 feet and height of 
80 feet below the first branches. The cime is irregular, dense, 
the branches erect, forming an acute angle with the trunk. The 
branchlets are verticillate in fours, compressed flat. The bark is 
grey, smooth and exfoliated in wide slices. The leaves, 3 cm. by 7 
cm., are opposite, sessile, long, lanceolated very slightly at the apex, 
lustrous on the upper surface with thick scarious edges; they are 
brittle with no midrib, the secondary veins barely visible, parallel or 
palmate, non-reticulated. 

2. Dammara Ovata (Moore) (Fig. 11 ) is a tree generally of less 
height than the last, with persistent bark full of crevices. Its wide 
oval leaves are much shorter and thicker than those of D. lanoeolata. 
The twm species grow in the south of New Caledonia to a height 
varying between 800 and 4,000 feet in the slope of ravines in the humid 
gorges of the mountains; they frequent ferruginous soils rich in humus. 

3. Dammara Moori (LindL).—The Dicon of the natives, only 
grows in the north of the colony. It is a gigantic tree rising 80 to 
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120 feet with, a straight trunk bare to a great part of its height with 
a girth of 5 feet. It is easily distinguished not only by its special 
habitat but also by its branches with blackish bark and glaucous 
leaves longer and narrower than those of D. lanoeolata. They are 
length whilst their width rarely exceeds 2-^- cm. 

Of these three species the best known and the richest in resin is 
D. lanceolata. Formerly abundant this conifer tends more and 
more to disappear, for during the last thirty years it was destroyed 
in an alarming fashion. Formerly it constituted an immense forest 
in the neighbourhood of the Southern Bay, and important deposits of 
fossil resin attest its existence in that region. The names of Kauri 



'Pi(h 10.—Dmnmara Lamcolata. 


Bay, Kauri Woodyard, Kauri Eiver recall how common these trees 
were in that district. But the deposits of fossil Kauri were pillaged 
and the Kauris felled. It is narrated that foreigners disembarked 
•clandestinely and blew up with powder and dynamite everything 
which stood in the way of getting at the fossil product, and amongst 
these obstacles it is necessary to include the roots of living Kauris 
and the trees themselves. The result is that whore a vast forest of 
precious conifers extended, barely 200 trees still subsist. But this 
was not all. The depredations which threatened the complete de¬ 
struction of the Kauris assumed another guise. Liberated convicts 
became gum diggers, but as the occupation is laborious and unre- 
munerative—the deposits of resin being less abundant than in New 
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Zealand—they bethought themselves of manufacturing this fossil 
resin straight ahead. They set about it in this way. Choosing the 
finest trees they dug away the soil from below the roots and made 
holes there about 3 feet in depth. They then incised the exposed 
roots deeply from below and carefully covered the cavities which 
became filled with a secretion of an abundant perfectly limpid resin. 
A month or two afterwards the pits were opened and the operators 
withdrew the blocks of resin having all the appearance of the fossil 
product. It is plain that the Kauri trees could not long stand drastic 
nature. This barbarous method explains two points : 
the origin of fossil Kauri resin which flows from accidental wounds 
to the roots and not to the trunk, and the comparatively short time 
which the resinous exudation requires to become changed and ac¬ 
quire the physical and chemical properties of fossil Kauri. At the 
present time the working of the New Caledonian Kauris is done by 
adjudication and under Government surveillance. A check has thus 
been given to the vandalism of the gum diggers. Moreover, the 



branch. 

Agricultural Department of the penitentiary administration has been 
engaged for several years in replanting the Kauri forests and has 
established nurseries with 60,000 plants. The propagation of these 
trees by seed is delicate. First of all, the seed to be sowed should be 
quite ripe; they should then be sowed as soon as possible, because 
they lose their germinative power very rapidly—a general failing of 
conifer 80 , but more particularly with Araucaria and Dammar a. The 
seed should be sowed in pots at the rate of a seed per pot. The 
seed is planted in soil rich in humus and in the ferruginous elements 
of which the Dammara are fond. The pots are interred in a moist 
soil in a fresh place, taking care that the water used to water the 
plants can get away freely. When the plants are 8 to 10 inches 
high they are transplanted from the first pots into larger ones, taking 
great care not to bare the roots, an exposure which coniferae cannot 
stand. The plants should not be transplanted to the ground until 
they are about 20 inches high. The fact may here be recalled that 
the Dammara thrive best in ferruginous clay on the slopes where 
water can in no case remain stagnant. They grow extremely slowly. 
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Nevertheless, they are useful trees which find a place in the re- 
afforestment of colonies with a temperate climate. There exudes 
from the trunk of these conifers a white resin which becomes darker 
in colour as it ages. At first fluid it flows down the bark and con¬ 
cretes in long tears which agglomerate together forming voluminous 
stalactites. New Caledonian Dammara, like those of New Zealand, 
formerly yielded an abundant now fossil resin, the extensive deposits 
of which in New Zealand have already been referred to. Needless 
to say, the fossil sort is the one most esteemed in commerce. It is 
however possible by judicious tapping to bleed the Kauris and thus 
extract the resin without any great damage to the trees. 

If a cross section be made of a branch of D, lanceolata, for ex¬ 
ample, and if it be examined under the microscope, it will be seen that 
the resin-secreting vessels are localised in the bark. Krom 28 to 30 
of these vessels have been counted in the cortical layer of a branch 
3 millimetres in diameter. They are seen neither in the liber nor 
the pith. Tor these reasons of an anatomical nature, the process 
of tapping adopted in New Caledonia by the Agricultural Department 
of the penitentiary administration appears to profit by the best con¬ 
ditions. The trees should be 35-40 cm. in girth. Incisions are 
made cutting through the whole of the bark as far as the sap wood. 
Each incision is in the form of a niche that is a quarter of a sphere 
the section of which is horizontal. The contents of the upper seg¬ 
ments of the secreting vessels flow into these niches. The very fluid 
resin soon accumulates and concretes therein instead of flowing over 
the surface of the bark or the ground, and in so doing becomes 
charged with impurities. Numerous incisions are made on each tree 
during the dry season. The fine D. lanceolata of the Bay of Prony 
and the central mountain range thus treated yield annually 10 kilo¬ 
grammes (22 lb.) of Kauri, worth 1 to I J francs the kilogramme (say 5d. 
to 7|d. the lb.). The more valuable fossil resin fetches 6 francs the 
kilogramme (say 2s. 2d. the lb.). The fine sorts are amber coloured, 
transparent and limpid and capable of being turned and sculptured 
like yellow amber. The fossil Kauri resin of New Caledonia dissolves 
completely in three-fourths of its weight of 90 per cent, alcohol. It 
is completely soluble in ether and almost also soluble in spirits of 
turpentine. These properties differentiate New Caledonia from New 
Zealand Kauri, and render it almost the analogue of the aromatic 
dammar of Guibourt of the Celebes. Aromatic dammar is in fact 
entirely soluble in alcohol and ether, but it is slightly soluble in spirits 
of turpentine. It has been attempted to distil Kauri in New Cale¬ 
donia. The experiments made by the Agricultural Department of 
the penal administration have resulted in the extraction from the 
resin of an essential oil with a smell of turpentine. According to 
Jeanneny, 10 kilogrammes of resin yield 350 graxnmes of oil, say 3*5 
per cent. This again differentiates it from New Zealand Kauri, 
which we have seen yields 13 per cent, of essential oil. 

The Kauri resin is mainly exported to Great Britain and 
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America. The annual exports have constantly increased during the 
last fifty years. Only 355 tons were exported in 1875, whilst during 
1883, 1884 and 1885 over 6,000 tons were annually exported. In 
1885 there were 81,000 cwt., valued at £210,000, imported into Britain. 
The trade with America is rather important, the price of the resin 
being subject to the fluctuations of the New York market. In 1887 
the lowest prices were £43 and £60 the ton. Kauri resin figured in 
the general table of exportations of Auckland for £250,000 sterling. 
The average value of the exports is about £280,000. 



Fia. 12 .—Agatliis Australis. 


Tlin Neio Zealand, Kauri Gum Industry .—The existence of the 
Kauri gum deposits has been of great commercial value to New Zea¬ 
land, and from the first record of their exploitation to the end of 
1905, 266,165 tons, valued at £12,920,531, had been produced. The 
quantities and their respective values found during the past six years 
wore: 1900, 10,159 tons (£622,293); 1901, 7,541 tons (£446,114); 
1902, 7,430 tons (.£450,223); 1903, 9,357 tons (,£631,102); 1904, 
9,203 tons (.£501,817); 1905, 10,883 tons (561,444). These figures 
show that during the last few years the deposits have yielded proli- 
fically, the total for 1905 being the largest during the six years, 
although values have fluctuated considerably, especially during the 
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latter three years, the value of £67 per ton. in 1903 having descended 
to the low level of £52 per ton in 1905. The value of the gum ex¬ 
ported during the past six years was £3,212,993, or about one-twenty- 
fifth of the total value of New Zealand home products. Nearly the 
whole of the product is bought by the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

The solubility of Kauri in alcohol is diminished after it has been 
deprived of its essential oil. On the other hand, this resin is more 
freely soluble in its own essential oil than in spirits of turpentine. 
Dr. Tome, chief medical officer in the French Navy, has utilised in 
surgery the perfect solubility of Kauri in its own essential oil. He 
has used this resinous solution advantageously in place of silicate of 



Pig. 13 .—Dammam {Agathis) Australis. Extremity of leaved branch (§ natural 
size). Source of Kauri Gum. 

potash to make the immovable apparatus used in the treatment of 
fractures. The easy way with which New Caledonian Kauri mixes with 
different vehicles gives it an important place amongst varnish resins. 
This fossil product like hard copal should be washed before being 
put on the market. Like copal Kauri should be carefully sorted 
according to colour. Packing for export requires the same care and 
precautions as for all resins. 

In 1890 New Caledonia exported to foreign countries 2,800 kilo¬ 
grammes (rather under 3 tons) of Kauri resin, a very minimum 
quantity compared with the New Zealand and Malay archipelago 
trade. In 1895 samples were sent to the United States, were much 
appreciated, and led to requests for information and offers to buy. 
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Manilla Copal, 

Livache divides Manilla copals into those with a slight Kauri 
character, and soft Manilla of a pale yellow colour, resembling the 
Indian dammar of French commerce. According to Guibourt, 
Dammar puti or Dammar batu is the product of Dammar a orient alis. 
It burns without fusing, has a horny turbid look, and is not made 
sticky by spirit. Even when powdered it will not dissolve completely 
in alcohol or ether. It is almost insoluble in oil of turpentine, and 
generally it resembles amber closely. Halphen describes Manilla 
copal under the title of Dammar aromatique (which Guibourt calls 
Celebes Dammar) thus: This common resin appears destined to 
play a great part in varnish manufacture. It has a glassy conchoidal 
fracture like anime, scratches with a knife with difficulty, and has 



Fkk 14 .—Dammara A Iba, the possible source of Manilla Copal. 


no taste beyond a slight but peculiar aromatic after-taste when 
chewed. It is for the most part soluble in alcohol. The Dammar 
aromatique differs from Kauri and anime in being completely soluble 
in ether, and almost insoluble in oil of turpentine. Manilla copal 
(Wiesner) is a collective term for medium-hard resins coming from 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Philippines (especially Luzon) 
and the Moluccas (Amboyna, Ternata, Batjan, etc.). Their properties 
point to a common origin. They also come on the market under 
other names, such as Borneo, Singapore, Philippine and Indian copal. 

Most authorities on resins give the Vateria indioa give malaharica^ 
an Indian dipterocarpous tree, as the source of this resin. But V. 
indioa indigenous to the Indian continent from Canara on the Malabar 
coast to Travancoro in Madras yields Piney resin, not Manilla copal, 
which comes from the Sunda Islands, the Moluccas, the Philippines, etc. 

fi 
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The authentic samples of the resin of V. indioa in the now defunct Indian 
Museum of London all came from Madras, Mysore, Trayancore, or 
other places on the continent of India. ' A German authority’s re¬ 
searches into the origin of the true dammar of the European market 
have also made him acquainted with the origin of Manilla copal. 
During his stay in Java and Sumatra he had ample opportunity of 
observing Dammara australis and its pi^’oducts, and was able to recog¬ 
nise at once that its resin did not correspond to dammar, as we un¬ 
derstand the latter in Europe. It was much more like Kauri than 
anything else in appearance, hardness and odour. 

The distribution of Dammara orientalis corresponds fully with 
that of the ports of shipment of Manilla copal. The tree is indigenous 
to the East Indian archipelago, especially the Sunda Islands, the 
Moluccas and the Philippines, and does not occur on the mainland. 
It grows in vast numbers, and is one of the most prolific resin producers 
known. European dammar does not come from it, but it is highly 
possible that it is the source of Manilla copal. The resin flows from 
the trunk of the tree in great masses, and is often carried away 
in great lumps by the rivers, and found in rocky masses on the 
banks, whence the Malay name Dammar baH (Miquel). This 
Dammar batu has been regarded as the dammar of the European 
markets, but it is quite different therefrom. It is Manilla copal. 
Batio in Malay means rock or stone. All samples of the resin of 
Dammara orientalis distinguish themselves sharply f rom eomnurcial 
dammar by retaining, even after long storage, a powerful balsamic 
smell, much like that of turpentme. Even after many years this 
smell is very distinct when the resin is rubbed with the hand. 

Wiesner has shown that the Asiatic copals are not fossil, and 
that they are still being produced in large quantities. Nevertheless, 
really soft masses of them do not come on the market, although 
enclosures of liquid in the lumps are not uncommon. 

The weathered surface of the lumps, some of which may weigh 
as much as about 90 lb. (Andes), is always much duller than the fresh 
fracture, but such a weathered crust as is to bo found on African 
fossil copals and on Kauri is not to be found on Manilla copal. 
The surface of milky turbid sorts becomes by coagulation several 
shades darker in time, but this dark superficial crust becomes white 
by rubbing, and a quite thin white or yellowish crust often covers 
the natural resin and possibly owes its origin to the prolonged action 
of air and running water. Manilla copal is somewhat low down in 
Bottler’s scale of hardness and is classifi.ed with the medium hard 
copals. It scratches gypsum and is about equal in hardness to rock 
salt. Manilla copal varies grealily in colour, from grey, brown and 
green to almost black. The same lump is often variegated and 
striped and banded like agate or cat’s-eye. By lying in the air the 
milkiness is dissipated but the resin becomes darker. The milky 
appearance is shown under the microscope to be due to a large 
number of minute spherical or ellipsoid cavities charged with a 
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brown solution of resin in essential oil- The gradual evaporation of 
the essential oil induces the darkening, and the walls of the cavities 
coalesce until the whole rnass becomes homogeneous and appears 
under the microscope as a colourless body permeated with yellow 
and brown spots. In some parts pieces of Manilla may appear quite 
clear, but a whole natural piece is never or very rarely found so. 
The lowest melting-point of Manilla copal is about 103° C., the highest 
about 120° C. The melting-point and the solubility vary greatly. 
Soft Manilla copal melts readily but contains much water difficult to 
get rid off. Such copals can, it is said, after fusion be mixed with 
boiled oil but not with turpentine. The harder Manillas fuse fairly 
readily and can be mixed after fusion with both turpentine and boiled 
oil, but such varnishes do not readily mix with pigments. The fol¬ 
lowing sorts are to be found on the market: M. G. hard extra white, 
M. G. yellowish-red spirit soluble, M. 0. blond hard extra fine, M. G. 
hard brown, M. G. white yellowish-red, M. G. yellow extra fine. 
The Manilla copals, according to Weisner, dissolve nearly entirely in 
the cold and completely with the aid of heat. Ether alone or aided by 
camphor dissolves the greater portion of- the resin. But chloroform 
and methyl alcohol dissolve but little of the resin. But such 
generalisations as to the solubility of Manilla require profound quali¬ 
fication. The soft Manillas, the so-called “ spirit soluble,” do dis¬ 
solve fairly readily but are apt to leave a grey gelatinous residue. 
But it is a frequent occurrence with the harder Manilla copals when 
agitated with spirit for the crushed resin to coalesce and segregate 
into a slimy gelatinous stringy mass which no amount of coaxing 
can bring into solution. Besides, if solution were effected by mixed 
solvents, the moment the user attempted to thin the varnish, unless 
supplied by the vendor with the mixed solvent for the purpose, the 
whole of the resin would fall out of solution as a gelatinous, intract¬ 
able india-rubber-like mass. The resin and solvent together aid 
solution if the resin be tractable, but is little or no aid to bring¬ 
ing intractable resins into solution. Exposure to the air .is said 
to aid solution. Epichlorhydrin and dichlorhydrin are good solvents 
for Manilla, but they are far too dear ; besides, they make the solution 
very acid, so that it cannot be used for metals. Manilla copal can 
very readily be distinguished from real dammar: there is no resem¬ 
blance between the two. Manilla resembles Kauri, whilst real 
dammar resembles, until handled and put in the mouth and be¬ 
tween the teeth, very fine pieces of clear and transparent gum-arabic. 
Who could confuse such widley different products ? Besides, oil of 
turpentine completely dissolves true dammar. It is almost without 
action on Manilla copal. In 80 per cent, chloral hydrate dammar 
swells but dissolves very little even after digestion therein for months. 
Epichlorhydrin dissolves Kauri very completely when hot and always 
better than it does dammar. Manilla dissolves nearly entirely in 
epichlorhydrin. 

Tschirsch and Koch examined a sample of resin from Dammar 
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Orientalis obtained from Traine and Hauffs, copal washers of Mainz. 
The sample was marked “ M. C. spirit-soluble/' white dull. It was 
in irregular-sized yellowish-red transparent lumps of the size of a 
walnut with a faint smell, covered with a powder ; fracture conchoidal, 
glassy. It was capable of being readily pulverised. The taste was 
aromatic, and when masticated it sticks to the teeth. The melting- 
point of the sample, dried over sulphuric acid, lies about IIS'" C. The 
sample dissolved clear in 80 per cent, chloral hydrate solution (it 
cannot then be a product of a Vateria, as no Vateria resin dissolves 
in chloral hydrate) and in alcohol. It was quite soluble in acetone, 
partially soluble in acetic ether, chloroform, toluol, benzol, acetic 
acid, methyl alcohol, slightly soluble in carbon tetrachloride and 
quite insoluble in petroleum ether. It dissolves in a little ether, but 
additional ether begets cloudiness. Acid value : direct, 134*4, indirect, 
170‘8”173*6; saponification value: cold, 190'4, hot, 187‘6-190-4; 
iodine value, 55*37. Destructive distillation, conducted very slowly 
(occupying about ten days), gave for 100 grammes of,the sample 2'0 
grammes of a watery fluid at 110° G., 18 grammes at 160-170° C. of 
a pale yellow light fluid with an acid reaction, due to formic and 
acetic acids, 30 grammes at 210° C. of a reddish-brown neutral oil, 
40 grammes at 210-220° G. of a deep brown thick fluorescent neutral 
oil, and 5 grammes at 250° G. of a substance solidifying in the neck 
of the retort. By extracting the pulverised copal with hot water a 
bitter principle' is dissolved which gives a precipitate with lead 
acetate, tannin and iron chloride. The ethereal solution of the sample 
was shaken in succession with (a) 1 per cent, ammonium carbonate, 
(b) 1 per cent, sodium carbonate, and (c) 1 per cent, potassium hydrate. 

According to Mr. Ingham Clarke there are no fossil resins that 
require more care and experience in the buying and using than Manilla 
copals. Some are so exceedingly soft that practically they are but little 
better than common rosin; others are so hard that great difliciilty is 
experienced in molting them, while they all have some tricky char¬ 
acteristic, peculiar to their particular variety, which causes trouble to 
manufacturers who melt them, even months after the varnishes are 
made. The fact of the matter is, that Manilla copal strings, and it can 
be stripped off the object on which it is applied at a certain stage of 
the drying of the varnish in long dangling cords in the same way 
as the soft first year’s bark can be stripped or flayed off a young 
branch of, say, a pine-tree. This property of Manilla copal is 80 
characteristic as to lead to its detection in any varnish into which it 
enters. Eosin counteracts this tendency, and the one cheap resin 
can thus be so far used to mitigate to a certain extent the defect of 
the other. 


West Indian Anime Copal. 

West Indian or American animd, Demerara animd, is the pro¬ 
duct of a Leguminosa, the Ilymemfia L., a tree 80-100 feet high, 
known as the locust-tree of British Guiana. The leaves are alternate. 
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bifoliated, coriaceous, shiny leaflets, oval, lanceolated, unsymmetrical 
at the base, with transparent dots. The pleasantly perfumed flowers 
are in terminal corymbiform clusters. The calyx is campanulate, 
with four or five pubescent caducous segments. The corolla is white 
with almost equal petals. There are ten free stamens. The ovary 
is stipite, the style filiform, and the stigmata obtuse. The indehis- 
cent reniform, brownish, hard, rugose (as if shagreened on the sur¬ 
face) pod is 10 to 15 cm. long by 5 to 6 cm. broad and 2 cm. thick, 
contains 3 to 5 ovoid seeds with a very hard tegument embedded in 
a yellow farinaceous pulp. The tree grows in Guiana, Yenezula, 
Brazil, Mexico and the West Indies. The resin flows from its trunk, 
its branches, and even its fruit. It is probably the Jutaicica, used as 
a varnish in Brazil. This resin is regarded in commerce as a semi- 
hard copal. It was formerly termed by the Brench Animi tmdre, but 
this term should be abolished as confusing it with Manilla, etc. The 
best sort is found fossil, and is met with embedded in the soil where 
it has lain for a greater or less length of time. A magnificent specimen 
is in Mr. Ingham Clarke’s collection weighing about 60 lb. It has flown 
from fissures or accidental wounds on the root. It occurs as hard, 
more or less bulky, rounded, spheroid or ovoid nodules, of a dirty 
whitish or greyish aspect, as they are always covered by a thin friable 
oxidised layer. On removing this surface layer, or on breaking the 
piece, the perfectly limpid, brilliant, vitreous resin appears. The sub¬ 
stance softens by heat and melts between 180-200° C., and heated to 
230° C. decomposes, yielding a liquid distillate—copal oil. The only 
data in regard to the resin exuded from the tree itself are those, now 
old, of Laurent and Paoli. The results of their analyses are given in 
Gerhardt’s Organic Chemistry, iii., p. 667. According to Paoli the 
resin may be resolved into two, the one soluble in cold alcohol, the 
other only in boiling alcohol. According to Laurent the resin soluble 
in boiling alcohol is deposited on cooling as light, acicular flakes. 
But the fruit is often covered with a coat of resin secreted by resini- 
ferous pockets in the pericarp. The pericarp extracted by ether yields 
{a) 0*262 per cent, of a crystalline body, (5) 3*643 of resin melting 
at 172° G. It is soluble in alcohol, ether and carbon disulphide. 
It is found that this green resin, extracted from the pericarp by 
appropriate vehicles, contains three distinct products of different ele¬ 
mentary composition and further characterised by different solubility 
in alcohol, ether and chloroform. 

Heckel and Schagdenhauffen, the authors of the above research on 
the pericarp resin, comparing their results with those of Laurent and 
Paoli, conclude that the courbaril pod yields a resin with a valerianic 
odour quite different from the soft American anime yielded by the 
stem and branches of the same tree. Cordemoy, having recently at 
his disposal a rather large quantity of absolutely authentic fossil cour¬ 
baril resin from Guiana, tested its behaviour with a certain number of 
solvents. His results were very different from those of Laurent and 
Paoli. He, on the other hand, found that there were great analogies 
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between the resin issuing from the pod and that exuded by the tree. 
He gives the following properties as characteristic of this resin : It 
is completely soluble in cold absolute alcohol, only partially so in 
chloroform and ether. Previously ground and then treated with 
chloroform it rapidly softens, forming a stringy, pasty mass floating 
on the liquid and only dissolving slightly therein. The solution 
separated by filtration and evaporated on the water bath, leaves on 
the bottom of the capsule a limed amber-yellow transparent resin 
with ether ; solution also is only partial; the solution after filtration 
yields on evaporation an almost colourless vitreously limpid resin. 
The residue from the ether extraction dried in the water bath and 
taken up with chloroform only partially dissolved. The fresh residue, 
dried in its turn, rapidly dissolved in absolute alcohol. The resin 
extracted by alcohol is amber yellow like that obtained by chloroform. 
Summing up: The action of these different vehicles show that courbaril 
resin consists of three distinct resins, one soluble in chloroform, a 
second in ether, a third in absolute alcohol, which, moreover, dis¬ 
solves the two preceding and their remainder, and is in fact the best 
solvent for this product. The three constituent resins are amorphous. 
It seems, therefore, that Laurent and Paoli made a mistake by work¬ 
ing on a non-authentic sample, as is very possible with exotic products, 
and that their analyses were made on some other resin than that of 
courbaril. Their results seem to be confused with those from some 
species of protium. If we now compare the resin extracted from the 
fruit and examined by Heckel and Schagdenhauffen with the results 
obtained by Cordemoy in his examination of courbaril resin, it will be 
seen, that the former consists of three products, all three soluble in 
chloroform, two of them in ether, one only in absolute alcohol. The 
solubilities of the latter are quite different. The best solvent for the 
former is chloroform, for the latter absolute alcohol. American 
anim4 yields paler but dess durable varnishes than hard copal; they 
may be used advantageously for indoor work. Cordemoy points out 
this varnish may be put to another if much more restricted use. Ob¬ 
tained in the pure state by any of the vehicles indicated, its solution 
in xylol may take the place of the classical Canada balsam in the 
mounting of microscopical preparations. These preparations, treated 
by colouring reagents of current use in vegetable micrography, are 
very well preserved in this liquid, and maintained a sharpness of 
definition which leaves nothing to be desired. 

C. Coffignier (Bull, Sog. Chirn,, 1906, 35, 1143-1150) gives the 
analysis of three samples of American copals and their solubility in 
various menstrua. The figures obtained are as follows 
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TABLE XIV.-—CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL CONSTANTS AND SOLUBILITY 
OF DEMERARA, COLUMBIAN AND BRAZILIAN COPALS. 





Deinerai’a. 

Columbia. 

Brazil. 

Sp. gr. at 19° G.. 



1*047 

1-054 

1*053 

Melting-point 

. 


180° C. 

above 300° C. 

100° c. 

Acid value . 



97*7 

118*8 

123*0 

Saponification value . 



102*4 

155*7 

133*3 

Solubility in— 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cen t. 

Ethyl alcohol 



27*9 

83*0 

69*8 

Methyl alcohol . 



22*6 

40*0 

50*0 

Amyl alcohol 



47*0 

95*1 

98*2 

Ether 



44*6 

50*0 

70*3 

Chloroform 



4;8*1 

45*3 

64*0 

Benzene 



29*1 

39*2 

59*5 

Acetone 



B0*8 

56*4 

62*4 

Oil of turpentine 



7*5 

31*3 

51*8 

Benzaldehycle 



49*8 

81*7 

73*3 

Aniline 



26*1 

97*8 

91*7 

Amyl acetate . . . ■ 



62*9 

94*0 

96*6 

Carbon tetrachloride . 



24*5 

30*4 

55*1 


These are, no doubt, soft copals, similar to the Demerara copal, 
the product of the locust-tree {Hymenma Gourbaril). The Demerara 
copal evolves a distinct odour of valeric acid when it is powdered. It 
is easily distinguished from Madagascar copal by the difference of its 
solubility in aniline. 

Valuation of West Indian for Varnish’-making .—The second 

sort- of gum copal imported from South America is in appearance 
somewhat like the African but much larger, and to those who are not 
good judges appears far the best, although in reality not worth one- 
third the value of African, as after all the labour of scraping, picking, 
etc,, it is in general so full of acid and sap that not above two-thirds 
of it is fusible, and perhaps in many instances not more than one- 
third, and some whole casks are imported not worth one farthing; 
however, by proper judgment and long experience there may at times 
be found passable samples which may serve for very cheap varnishes. 
The third sort of copal is never imported by itself but is found mixed 
amongst the gum anime. It is very large, pale, hard, transparent, 
and fuses well and fixes well and makes excellent varnish. 
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EESINS—ASSOBTING, CLEANING AND FUSING. 

Cleaning and Garhling Besins .—The cleansing and preparation 
of resins—copals in particular—is a point of great importance, 
looking to the quality of the varnish into the composition of which 
the resins will subsequently enter. This preparation generally 
includes (1) sorting out of the lumps or pieces, according to their 
size; (2) washing; (3) sorting out according to quality; and (4) 
crushing. 

Copals .—It is customary to separate these into five kinds, 
using sieves of previously determined dimensions. The meshes 
of the sieves in general are one square centimetre in section, 
then four meshes per square centimetre, and finally twenty-four 
meshes per square centimetre. They are thus obtained: (1) The 
large pieces sorted out by hand; (2) the pieces having more than 
10 millimetres in diameter; (3) the pieces having more than 4 
millimetres in diameter-; (4) the pieces having more than 0‘4 milli¬ 
metres in diameter; (5) dust. Generally only the sorts 1, 2 and 3 
are washed, because too great a loss would occur if it were attempted 
to wash the kind No. 4. Bach batch washed consists of pieces of 
gum resin of the same size, because different sized pieces are un¬ 
equally attacked by the cleansing agent. Finally, and more a^erally, 
only the hard copals are washed, particularly Angola, Benguela, 
Sierra Leone and Congo copals, and sometimes Manilla. 

The washing lye, a weak solution of caustic soda or of carbonate 
of soda, attacks the outer crust of the resins so that it may be 
removed by scrubbing. The resins are steeped for an hour in a 
wooden vat filled with water to which one gallon of a 5,per cent, 
solution of caustic or carbonate of soda lye has been added for every 
twenty gallons of water, after which they are passed through a 
washer fitted with brushes revolving in an alkaline liquid of the 
same strength. The time depends on the size of the lumps and 
the variety of copal. It is best to remove all the persistent specks 
by hand, either with a brush or a sharp-pointed knife, than to unduly 
prolong the action of the alkaline lye. The process is finished by 
several, washings in pure water and the washed pieces laid out to 
drain or centrifugaled and dried upon cloths, taking care that they 
do not touch each other. They are afterwards completely dried 
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either in the air or in a warm room. After washing, the pieces are 
sorted out according to quality. The larger pieces are broken up 
into medium-sized ones with a hammer, and they are then sorted 
out according to their colour. The smaller kinds are sorted accord¬ 
ing to their outside colour. Besides colour, purity must be taken 
into account, and those pieces which contain extraneous matter, 
such as vegetable debris, should be put upon one side. The latter 
is very apt to char when the copal is being “ run,” and thus by 
darkening the colour these vegetable remains diminish the value of 
the varnish. Hard copals are sorted out in this way into two or 



Eio. 15.—-“ Gum ” Washing. 

three qualities, and four, five, and even more qualities in the case 

of soft copals. 3 

The lumps of which each lot is composed are now crushed or 
broken up, and this should be done ndethodically, because the size 
of the fragments is of great importance when the copal comes to 
be heated. The size varies with the hardness, and it is customary 
to break up the pieces into the following sizes, viz. , 

* cc. in bulk for Bast African (Zanzibar) copal 
I cc. in bulk for West African (Congo) copal 
cc. in bulk for soft copals (Manilla). 

The crushing or grinding should be done in such a manner as 
to produce as little dust as possible, because the dust darkens when 
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heated. Even when but slightly heated, the dust agglutinates 
together and afterwards requires a higher temperature to dissolve 
it. When it is heated more strongly®the particles of dust in con¬ 
tact with the sides of the vessel carbonise and colour the whole 
mass. Eor this reason breaking up should not be done with the 
hammer, because it pulverises, nor with an ordinary leverage cracker 
which produces powder and numerous splinters. ’ 

The most simple method consists in using a cracker analogous 
to that used for breaking loaf-sugar into lumps—one arm is fixed 
to the table and the other, provided with a long handle, is free ; 
great leverage is thus obtained, and the lumps have not far to fall 
on to the table. 

Machines have been made which will break to 3 tons a day, 
yielding a percentage of dust varying from 8 to 10 per cent., accord¬ 
ing to the kind of copal. They also grade the copal into different 
si^ies. If the copals are not to be fused but simply treated by a 
solvent, they are not crushed but pulverised straight away. The 
powder produced in crushing is also reserved for treatment in the 
cold by solvents. The copal mill shown grinds by means of revolving 
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discs, with triangular teeth on their circumference; the distance 
between them is adjusted according to what size it is desired the 
pieces should have. As resins are brittle, sm'aller pieces are pro¬ 
duced than that for which the mill is adjusted, also dust. The 
ground product must therefore be sifted and screened. 

From the appearance of the large pieces, their colour and their 
origin, the manufacturer knows fairly well what he may expect 
from any given lot of copal in regard to its behaviour with different 
solvents. But in the case of small pieces, and often with soft 
copals, they cannot be broken up for examination as to colour, 
purity, etc. In that case a fair average sample is taken and melted 
at as low a temperature as possible, and the necessary trials are made 
upon the mass thus obtained to ascertain how the bulk will behave. 

Method of Crushing Varnish Besins on the Small Scale .—After hav¬ 
ing procured the necessary gums and sorted them as before directed, 
procure a board about the size of a large tea-tray and fix on to it a back 
and two ends, leaving it open at front; procure also a piece of lead 
8 inches long by 6 inches broad and 2 inches thick; place the lead 
on the wooden tray, fill one end of the tray with the assorted gum 
which requires breaking; procure likewise a small hammer with 
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the end reversing the proper face of the hammer steeled and ground 
quite sharp; sit down, and with the left hand drag to one side every 
piece of gum that does not require to be broken, but lay every piece 
above the size of a filbert on the piece of lead and, holding the gum 
flat and steady between the forefinger and thumb of the left hand, hit 
with the hammer in the right the piece of gum one steady stroke and 
cut it piece by piece into the size of common filberts. Eecollect dur¬ 
ing the process of breaking gum to cut out all the black, dirty or 
watery pieces as they come to hand, and lay them aside to be used 
with similar sorts. 

Effect of Partial Dry Distillatio7z on Solubility of Hard Besins .— 
The harder the resin, provided it dissolves in an unaltered condition 
in the solvent, the harder and brighter is the varnish ; but hard resins 



Fig. 17.— Varnish “ Gum ” Crusher. 


(amber copal) are practically insoluble in the usual solvents, 
methylated spirits, spirits of turpentine, linseed oil. Practical pro¬ 
cesses for dissolving hard resins in an unaltered condition without 
losing any of their properties, hardness, colour, etc., however desir¬ 
able, are as yet unknown. By grinding them under water and then 
leaving them in the state of impalpable powder, for sometimes more 
than a year, Sochnee Bros, succeeded in dissolving them in 90 per 
cent, alcohol O.P. But this process is evidently unsuited for factories 
working continuously. The addition of soft resins does not increase 
the solubility of hard resins. Even if it did it would deteriorate the 
quality. Again, mixed solvents, e.g., 1 lb. each of carbon disulphide, 
spirits of turpentine and benzol left in contact with 1 lb. of resin for 
several days in a closed vessel, have been tried, but on decanting the 
liquid it is rarely that complete solution is obtained. The best results 
are got by previously partially dry distilling the resin, Eesidual 
resins are thus obtained which dissolve completely in the usual sol- 
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vents. Biban’s explanation is that the lens a nmin is poIyniuriHecl tlie 
more soluble it is. The nmults of thci dry distillation of rcjHins led 
him to apply the premdin^ theory to the transfontiation of inH()ltii)le 
resins into soluble ones. 

On the other hand, the (jhanges oflVetcai in copal niuhtr the*, influ¬ 
ence of heat were systematically Htiidied by Hcliwarz, and bis c‘xperi- 
ments, conducted with much care, are vmj intfU'cmting. Hehwarz 
took a very fme specimen of raw copal, colourlesH, transparemt and 
limpid, and dried for a long tinu^ ove,r Hulphurlc acid, and placjed it 
in ether whore it swcdled. By a siudeH of i*xpfiriinentH in* found that 
66 per cent, of tlui raw copal swellcHl and gelatinised without dissolv¬ 
ing in ether. This copal, which \w callecl Hiritlim eupiti, and which 
on drying became conwu’tod into a horny mass, had ahvitys tlie mmm 



Fua IH, Viyiiii4i “CiiiiiiHiftiiiii Mipdiiii#'. 

composition, swelling in soivimis witlimii ilisHolviiig. He llifui 
heated this swollen copal to ftision, and found that it diiisolviid 
in the usual solvents. He called it rtspai. On the otlier 

hand, raw copal was hc».iiiefl in tlie way. He tliiis oliiaiitOil ti 
further product, mz,, ppmmpal, which ll^ss^4vl!t4 in scdviUiiH, hut the 
addition of alcohol to a soliition, say in cdilfiroform, priiripittites a 
gelatinous product which he? called amiUtm prifrimttpni^ %v}iilsl thci pro* 
duct remaining in solution in Mpiti^ of the iiiidiiioii of iilccihol hci 
termed soluble pynmopaL Now tliii iifiiilysis of ttiesi? dillhrenl suh- 
stanOi'S yieddad the following residtH :.. 


TABhF XV.—HHOWINCI ANAhYHKH OF flAW. mVlil.OKK AXU HldildlhK 
COPAfiH ASIf H’llOC’OlMLH. 

Raw Coi'Ai. Hwof.i . fii'ii.vitiji CfiPAt. 


Ctirbon 
Hydrogen. 
Oxygen . 


Foiniti. t'ak'iiiiili-il f«r 

7H-72 W12 

I0'24 

1004 il*04 


riiirtililr4 f5i*r 

7iHm Hft 14 
Um7 
If'lM 


Friiiipf for 

7mm iH-m 

10*40 

11*70 I MU 
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Pyrocopal. Swollen Pyrocopal. Soluble Pyrocopal. 


Found. Calculated for Found. Calculated for Found. Calculated for 


Carbon 

83-63 

83-82 

83-01 

C48Hi„0,. 

83-23 

.81-02 

^ 31 ^ 54 ^ 13 * 

80-89 

Hydrogen. 

10-36 

10-29 

10-52 

10-69 

10-37 

10-01 

Oxygen . 

6-01 

5-83 

6-47 

6-08 

8-61 

9-10 


Without attaching too much importance to the formula, it will be 
observed that the percentage of carbon is increased in every case by 
the action of heat. The change in composition arises at first from a 
loss in the elements of water, and finally at a higher temperature 
from a disengagement of hydrogen, carbonic oxide, carbonic acid, and 



Fig. 19.— Varnish “Gum” Crusher (another form). 


at last the volatilisation either of essential oils or the products of 
their decomposition. It is to the product which has been subjected 
to these changes that Eiban's theory applies. If the heat applied be 
limited to the simple fusion of the hard resins, they do not dissolve 
in spirits of turpentine, neither in the hot nor in the cold. If the 
temperature be increased the quantity of soluble resin increases, but 
in order to effect complete solution the heat applied must be of such 
intensity and duration as to cause a partial decomposition of the 
resin, by which it loses about 25 per cent, of its weight. The greater 
the loss by distillation the more easily are the hard resins dissolved, 
but on the other hand, the darker in colour is the resultant varnish, 
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and the nioris unproiitalilc is ilif process fruiu the iiiaimfa(;t,m-in£, 
point of view. Moreover, il niiist. not. he for^toitert ttuit tiie'resin^ 
alter more and more in jirojiortion a-, the distilled prodiie^t inencistss' 
they hocoino Hoft and pitchy, anri do net yield solid, (iun(l)l(; viirni'she 
hut varnishoH which are ilry, soft and tacl-.y. The host processCon' 
sists in working at as low a tenipenuiire .-i., possihle, lla,rd cot 1 
molts iit .‘iho-lMO and distils ahonf :ic,() nadts at 

287 " (1. and (listils iit :!20 ; tnedium hard copnl melts at. IHO'C 

and distils iit 2d0 (I. 

Of th(; many and varie.l ways of ruasiitig and fusine 
following is mdque hi its was, hut umre. inteivsting in thn.wiiiK a 
light on tins iiatunMjf cf.pal than it is e.apaliie of iuloptimi in actual 
practico. 

Hoadhuj Citjiiil mi m, ta Hiii'lfr d nf-n- S,,I ,Oertain 

copals, says Hchweiwn-. Itecnne solnhl.* aiier an exposure of llirnn'or 
font-days (.v/r) ton. high tempenitiire, Ht) C, !•’_), g'l,,, 

apidies alike to sniidl piec.e.H and die,!, Im! nm 4 I.e carrie.i „„t, i,, 
metallic, vijssols so as not. to ilarken il,.- tv sin. The most Huitahlo 
vessels an! large, very shallow tni vs of .-art hen w are or porcelain or 
enamelled iron in whndi lleTc is im rids of the r.-sin louchiiC' tlm 
metal. The pltust re.ipiire.l mils!, h.- .me in which a temnerat.nre of 
] 80-200''C, (dnCed'I'J F. (can he m.-dniamcd for am-leijotf, ,if ti|„,, 

[f the heat can he hronght to til,e plan! wdr.-dso h, il,,. Hiunn 
way roast atrdier with tlm Hiime ohjeet m view In l■Mns^,rnat,ion tlm 
plant re.KC‘mliIe.s an eiiamellerh. mnilh- furnace, r-.m-irsiinC; of' a 
maHOtiry or brickwork cluunherwith a rinek earlhetiware Iloor'under. 
neath which is the coke tire. There im an uj.enme in the ll„or at iho 
point fartliest from the grate. Throindi this apeiture tjje fnriiiicn 
gases enter the c.haml.er an.i f-.ll.win- an almost euruitotis 

path escape up the cldiimey. \ damp* r m :,r tie oijtir! n 'nhtcH 
the fire draught and the heat in the etrunh.-r, 'fh ch .mher contidiis 

a car of thick iron pi,On mi win .■],,.• .dnm ,t the whole spae,, 

so that the sides of tin car are only a ineij. . i, p,,, w;dJ, n,,,! 
the car is therefore coiitimtaliv .mro.md 4 ti,e t,ot fmm.-me gitses. 
This car, fitted with lui air li/in doui, n- t .e, f., ic win., j, riinitim' on 
rails HO that it can reiiddy he ponded i}.. , na.mh. .. Inoiherdwir 

luted W'ith clay iiedde c!o,e , th-ej.o <he,h,.-nher to collect 
the volatile prwluclH. Tin* p p- j .el,.. ,; t,om o.e j,., , he nmewed 
on to the etui of a emde).Tin mi.i-ior of t)i„ cate m 

fitted with strong wile .h, h... wh;eh “ t!>e „e!. eonl-dtiiag 

the resin. To ccmiomi-e apm-e .,j drillo-, o-1, j,re no. d. and 
tiie layer of copal in each is ■thon* j or ;i inej,.., ,|, depth. 'I'iie Inver 
must not he too deep je, t!j.. . opal dn 4 ha.,., t.m.j.nev to rvikc lind 
thus delay the process, hm n deep, r in-r .’j p,,. ,, 

dust be mixed with ,,limit im o-.vn c 

does not iiliect the copa! whil 4 .t keep, „ p,m.,j „ Whej, the cr.pal is 
dissolved the Hand can tie filtered otf n wd over a fa-n. To regu- 
late the temiwraturc of ii,« .m el,,..,,,-,! thermometer is titteifto 
the centre of it wliich rings a tieil soon m iho h^'ni turn reached a 
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certain point. When the bell rings the damper must be quickly lowered 
to stop the heat rising further. It is a common thermometer with 
open top end through which a platinum -wire almost fitting the bore 
is inserted. Another platinum wire in contact with the mercury is 
fused into the bulb. To use the thermometer the top wire is ad¬ 
justed so that its lower end is opposite the degree not to be exceeded, 
say 200° C. (392° F.). One wire goes to the — pole the other to 
the -h pole of a battery. Until the previously determined tempera¬ 
ture is reached the circuit remains incomplete, but as soon as the 
mercury touches the top wire the circuit is complete. The bell rings 
and goes on ringing until the temperature falls so far that the 
mercury leaves such a gap between itself and the top wire as is 
sufficient to break the circuit. The car, filled with copal-charged 
trays and its doors luted, is run into the chamber. The chamber 
closed and luted, a good fire is lit, as it takes some time to heat up 
the chamber and the car. The lire is maintained until the bell rings, 
when, the damper is nearly closed and the fire kept as high as may 
he without ringing the bell. The tube leads to a condensing 
worm where a small amount of distillate is collected never more than 
2 to per cent, of the weight of the copal. It consists of pure 
water, and so long as that is so the heat has not been excessive or 
the distillate would have contained copal oil from the dry distillation 
of the resin. The insolubility of the copal might thus be attributed 
to its containing water. But experiments show that roasting acts 
(ri the copal otherwise than by merely drying it. .By drying copal 
i]h v(icu,() over sulphuric acid after a few weeks the copal loses several 
per cent, in weight and the sulphuric acid has increased in weight 
correspondingly. The loss is due to the evaporation of the water from 
the copal and the gain to its absorption by the acid. Every trace of 
welter is extracted from the resin, yet its solubility is not increased. 
The roasting causes a molecular change in the copal which increases 
its solubility. 

IHstUlrdioii of (Jopal in ihelioadimj Fnrnma.—Uhe kiln and plant 
for roasting the copal can bo used to partially distil the resin by 
beating it bo that alter the water comes over a yellowish oil floats 
upon the water. This oil consists of thc3 dry distillation products of 
tho rfisin. The fire is then regulated so that the oil distils over uni¬ 
formly and the distillation is carried on until the requisite amount of 
oil has passed over. Ho that the iron box and the shelves in it may 
not be attacked by the copal fum(3S in such a way as to darken the 
copal oil itself, it is well to previously varnish the whole of the in¬ 
terior with the best thick amber varnish before the box is used for 
the first time. This permanently protects the iron from the fumes. 
As a somewhat high temperature is necessary to fuse and partially 
distil copal, and a still higher on© for amber, say up to 400° C. for 
amber, the box must be made with care from boiler plate and riveted 
bat. But the advantages of such a process, if any, are only on paper. 

Rational Workincf.- —In subjecting copal or amber to partial dry 
distillation so as to render it soluble, care must be taken not to go 
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too far, otherwise a loss of resin will occur for which neither the 
corresponding amount of copal oil or amber oil will compensate. 
Different copals require different length of treatment in this respect. 
A larger proportion of oil must be distilled from hard copals than 
from soft copals before an easily soluble product is obtained. 

It is necessary to cause the following resins to lose by heat the 
under-mentioned weights before they become soluble :— 

TABLE XVL—LOSS OF WEIGHT WHICH COPALS UNDERGO BY DE¬ 
STRUCTIVE DISTILLATION BEFORE THEY BECOME SOLUBLE 
(LEPPERT). 


Manilla, hard dust 
„ lumps . 

)? 

Angola, red, crude 
„ washed . 
Sierra Leone 
Zanzibar . 

Amber 


Per cent. 

11- 7 to 
14-6 „ irrH 

12- 3 „ l(r5 
21*6 „ IG-G 

KrO 

17*2 

B2*0 

30-0 


There is a limit which may be tahen as common to all the sorts of copal. 
Most manufacturers consider that the loss of weight undergone by 
the copal should not exceed 25 per cent. As it is impossible to keep 
stopping the distillation to ascertain the loss the copal has undergone, 
some other means must be found of gauging the percentage lost. 
This is done by estimating the amount of oil in the distillate, and 
from this the condition of the copal in the still is inferred. 

In conducting his experiments Yiolette employed a small glass 
retort to melt the copal, and heated it in a bath of molten tin at 
about 360° C., collecting the distilled products. The solubility was 
determined by keeping the resin and the .solvent at 100*^ C. His 
results are given in the following table:—- 

TABLE XVII^SOLUBILITY .JOF COPAL IN TURPS A8 DESTRUCTIVE 
DISTILLATION PROCEEDS. 


Loss in weight by 
distillation. 
Per cent. 


Quantity of Oil re.sulfe- 
ing from the dis- 
. tillation. 


Solubility of the heated 
(Jopal in Spirits of 
Turpentine. 

Insoluble. 


Slightly soluble. 
More easily soluble. 
Very easily soluble. 


If under ordinary conditions it is necessary to cause copal to lose 
25 per cent, of its weight, Yiolette has, however, made the following 
interesting observation, which perhaps has not in actual practice 
received the attention it deserves. He has shown that copal, which 
has only lost about 10 per cent, of its weight and even less still, and 
which as we have seen is insoluble in ordinary spirits of turpentine, 
dissolves, on the other hand, very easily and completely in spirits of 
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turpentine which has been simply thickened by long exposure to 
light and air. It would appear to be easy by means of apparatus 
identical with those employed for the oxidation of drying oils to ob¬ 
tain such a product at a small cost, and the manufacture of copal 
varnishes would thus obtain lighter-coloured products, and at a less 
cost, in consequence of the smaller loss by distillation. 

An examination of these figures shows that the yield of oil ob¬ 
tained is somewhat less than the loss of weight in the copal. The 
reason of this is that some of the products of the distillation consist 
of gases which escape into the atmosphere. The further the dis¬ 
tillation is carried the greater the proportion of gaseous products. 
With a total loss of 25 per cent, (just the proper limit to make copal 
soluble) the loss in gas is only 1 per cent., while with a loss of 28 
per cent, it is yj per cent., and with one of 30 per cent. 1 per cent. 
We may now consider that we have made our copal sufficiently soluble 
when the weight of oil distilled over is one-quarter of that of the 
original resin. Beyond this limit it is useless to proceed, for thereby 
we duly diminish the yield of soluble product without securing any 
compensating advantage. To hit the point properly the same weight 
of copal or amber should always be taken for distillation, and the 
receiver should be of a corresponding size. This receiver must be 
graduated so that the amount of distillate in it will show at once how 
much of the resin has been decomposed. The best receiver is a tall 
glass cylinder graduated in the following way, assuming that 100 
kilogrammes of copal are distilled at a time:— 

Put exactly 800 grammes of water into the cylinder and mark the 
level of the water on the outside with a glazier’s diamond. Then 
put in 800 grammes more and mark the new level in the same way, 
and proceed in the same way until 20 kilogrammes of water have been 
put into the receiver. Each division of the scale on the glass will 
then correspond with sufficient accuracy to 1 per cent, of the copal. 
The volatile oil produced by the distillation of the copal has a specific 
gravity of about 0'8, so that 1 per cent, of the 100 kilogrammes of copal, 
viz., 1 kilogramme, corresponds to 800 grammes of water. Eor amber 
also, supposing a distillation of 100 kilogrammes at each batch, we 
proceed exactly in the same manner, but making the marks of the 
cylinder for 900 grammes of water instead of 800, as the specific 
gravity of the volatile oil in amber is O’9. 

Fusion or Ilunning Copal, etc., on the Larger Scale .—Hard resins 
are decomposed by heating them either in open vessels or in plant 
provided with a condenser for the collection of the volatile products. 
The latter arrangement has the great drawback that the varnish- 
maker cannot follow the operation except by observing the quantity 
of condensed liquid. Now, the melting may be incomplete and the 
distilled liquid may come principally from the resin in contact with 
the most heated parts. Working with open vessels on the other 
hand, the quantity is in general smaller, and thus no difficulty is ex¬ 
perienced in ascertaining when the whole is melted, but in the latter 
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process this point can only be accurately ascertained by weighing the 
receiver, which is but rarely done, the varnish-maker trusting more 
often to his experience. 

In any case, preliminary laboratory experiments ought to be pre¬ 
viously made upon the well-graded lots of resins which are to be 
converted kito varnish. In the case of every new kind of resin a 
fair average sample should be taken of bulk and the amount of loss 
which it undergoes before a completely soluble product obtained is 
noted. 

Fusion in O^pen Vessels over a Naked Fire {Bartky's Method), —Ac¬ 
cording to Bartky, a cylindrical pot or pan may be used, having a 
diameter almost equal to its height, made of cast-iron, carefully 
enamelled and furnished with a tight-fitting lid, placed on a fire, 
and kept in position by a circular flange east on to it about one-third 
of its height. 



Fig. 20. —Ground Plan of Varnish Factory. 
a, furnace; e, chimney stalk; /, retaining walls of ventilators (see Fig. 21). 

On the small scale, about five pounds of copal broken into pieces 
about the size of peas and freed from dust is fused. The pieces 
easily distil, whereas the fine copal is more refractory and yields 
dark varnishes. If the quantity of dust be considerable it is better 
to heat it separately. During the first five minutes the fire is 
carefully regulated at a moderate temperature, during the next ten 
it is more brisk, and it is afterwards maintained as much as possible 
at a temperature such' that the melted copal does not froth up 
before half an hour has elapsed. The fire is now allowed to die 
down slightly, so that all the pieces of copal may be well melted; 
if this be not done certain pieces simply softened will be carried up 
by the froth of the melted pieces. As occasion may require the 
crust of the softened copal is broken by an iron rod, avoiding, how¬ 
ever, any agitation of the mass beneath. When the whole mass 
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is melted the hea.t is incimsed in such a manncjr that tins copal 
rises up two-thirds or three-fourths the height of tlui pan, tiuMi l)y 
loworirij( the firo the copal is allowed to fall down to the 

bottom of the pot. Afterwards a stronger heat still is a[)pli(5<I, 
avoiding, however, any overheat, but still sullicient that after two 
or three minutes the copal oil distilled begins to corKLnso on tlu^ 
lid, which has been carefully adjusted on the pan, which is ediangnd 
several times to prevent the copal oil from falling back into tln^ 
pan. Ihnally, when abundant vapours begin to come off, thc^ lid 
is taken away and a hood made to descend a,rid Hurround the neck 
of the pan so as to carry the vapours outside, ho that tlioy noithor 
spread through the room nor fall l)ack into the pan. 



i 

Fro, 2L—ViinilHh Factory HecstioiHuid Khvatien frwe Fi|^. 

If it be desired io make pyro copal or pyro siicjoin thes pan i» 
withdrawn froui the firo whew it is tliought that a stiflioicmt quantity 
has beem distilled, and the whole Ih run into an iron basin whicdi 
is covered, and allowed to cof>L 

According to Hcdiwarz, who worked upon Zimzilmr (jtipal cif 
first-class quality, the most suitabk? procuss Cf)iiHfHtH in rncdtirig 
about 12 lb, at a time in a cylindrical c;op|K?r ve.HseJ shapefd like a 
large bottle with aflat bottom and capable of being cdoMcd f>y rnoarw 
of a tight-fitting lid. The mouth in fittorl with a circular fbuigo in 
the form of a gutter with a spout for running off the rnedted copal. 

This veesel, being charged and fitted wdth its lid, is placed (m 
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a simple brick furnace heated with wood charcoal, which has been 
carefully lighted throughout so that fusion may soon start with dis¬ 
engagement of abundant vapours. At this moment a movable flue 
is placed over the neck of the vessel which conducts the vapours 
to the outside. After fifteen to twenty minutes, and two or three 
agitations with an iron rod, the melted mass becomes clear and 
free from bubbles. It is then withdrawn from the fire, the cover 
is removed, and the vessel and contents allowed to cool a little, 
often at a gentle heat. The mass is then run into an iron basin ; 
at any rate, as will be seen afterwards, it is not used immediately 
for varnish-making. 

Furnaces ,—The gum melting pots are placed upon either fixed 
or movable furnaces. 



Fig. 22.—Movable Furnace. 

The latter consist simply of a grate placed inside a sheet-iron 
covering supported on a tripod, with a pipe to carry away the 
smoke. They have the advantage of being placed anywhere, but 
they have the inconvenience of allowing great part of the heat to 
pass away by the flue, and thus cause an extravagant use of fuel. 
They are used, however, in small factories where the work is done 
in the open air. Coke or wood charcoal is the fuel generally used. 

On the large scale, with continuous working, the furnaces are 
fixed and made of brick, and are arranged in a special building. 
Such furnaces preserve the same heat for a long time, and either 
coal or coke can be used as fuel. They, however, are inconvenient 
for the fusion of certain copals which froth much, especially Sierra 
Leone, which is profitable to work in spite of this deficiency on 
account of its relatively low price and good quality. In such cases 
the pan is placed in a basculed truck, by which it can be easily 
removed from the fire if the gum threatens to prime over. 
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Gum Pots .—The form given to these is very variable; when 
they bulge out they can be placed directly over the opening in the 
furnace, but it is preferable to furnish them with an iron ring, 
which enables them to rest solidly on the plate of the furnace, 
and which, measuring at least 2 inches in width, has the further 
advantage of cutting ofif all communication with the fire, and con¬ 
sequently diminishing the risk of fire. ^ 

Cylindriocil pots are met with a diameter equal to about of 
the height, made of cast4ron, carefully enamelled, and furnished 
with tight-fitting lids. But the weight is too great. They are there- 
fore made of iron plate or copper. As the heat-conducting power of 
these materials is very great, the extent of the part of the pot 



Fig. 23.—Various Shapes of Gum Pots (Livache). 

which is directly heated is restricted, whilst at the same time the 
height is increased so as to prevent the copal suddenly rising and 
priming over. 

Copper pots can only be used for varnishes the colour of which 
will not be affected by verdigris, which forms and colours the 
varnish, but copper has the advantage of being capable of being 
used in thin sheets, which impart lightness; further, they last a 
long time, and, as copper is a good conductor of heat, resins melt 
in such vessels very rapidly and evenly. For the manufacture of 
pale bright varnishes, pots made of wrought-iron and covered with 
a hard and resistant white enamel should be used. 

Though the wrought-iron has the disadvantage of burning rapidly, 
and especially over a coal fire, on the other hand, it of itself imparts 
no colour to the varnish. 
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Conical pots have also been used, principally -with the view of 
avoiding, as far as possible, the lowering of the interior temperature. 
To prevent the copal as it rises from plugging the restricted part 
of the pot, bottle-shaped pots have been designed. But this form 
has the disadvantage of allowing the disengaged vapours to condense 
too suddenly and fall back into the pot. 

The expanded form obviates this inconvenience and prevents 
the copal from rising so rapidly and tumultuously, but each time 
the lid is opened, either for the purpose of stirring the mass or to 





Fig. 24.—Designs of Gum Melting Pots after Andes. (The measurements are in 

millimetres.) 


allow the vapours to escape, the interior temperature is lowered too 
soon and too suddenly. 

A similarly shaped pot, provided with a lid in the form of 
an inverted cone, has lately come into vogue. The summit of the 
cone is sufficiently open to allow the passage of a stirring rod and 
the stirring of the resin. This shaped lid can—^if need be—be used 
as a funnel in factories where varnish is made on the large and 
continuous scale. It may be objected that the distilled liquids con¬ 
dense on the surface of the lid and return to the centre of the pot, 
but as the lid is only on the pot during the time the distillation is 
not brisk, it is easy to adjust around the edge of the orifice an 
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annular gutter which retains the products first distilled and which 
condense readily, thus hindering them from falling back into the 
pot. We have incidentally spoken of the material which is uk(hI 
in the manufacture of gum melting pots, (a) Knamellsd inrn pots.-- 
These have the disadvantage of cracking easily and conducting heat 
badly; further, the enamel is rapidly attacked and is soon partially 
eaten away. They may, moreover, be overheated. hVjr tluisci 
reasons only small quantities of copal can bo fused in vessths (con¬ 
structed of' this material, and even these often become darkcuned, 
and the value of the varnish depreciated, (h) Copper poLs, - -Tlmnku 
to the high conductivity for heat of copper, larger <juantiti(cH of rccsin 
can bo fused at a time and much more (quickly without hiaring any 
discoloration from the charring of the resin on contact with tiie 
hot sides. But, on the other hand, there is formed, as we have 
said, a coloration (lu(3 to the formation of copper salts. There is 



Fkl 25.—Varnish Kctih* on 'rnurk 

observed a dull ned claudimiss in (copal fused in a co})p(cr pot, aaid 
this dulnesH is diuc to the presencce of (coppeer (compounds formcul by 
the action of thcc produccts of distilhition on thcc meek and tine lid (if 
tluc pcik Thes(c gnien-(3olour(Kl (compoumls fall back into thcc rmdhcd 
resin, and in cons(3f|uen(c(c of a reedmeing action yi(dd tluc ruhy-rced 
colour of (copper, (c) Silvered poLs.-^— In onher to do away with this 
inconvenience, wliich diminishes apprecciaidy tine valmc of tin*, varnish, 
Schwarc^ silvered thcc insidcc of th(c (copp(cr pots. Ih* took a pcjt whicch 
had bccen iii usec, cleaned it wccll with accid, and silyfU’ccd it with th mix¬ 
ture of nitrate of silveer, cyanidre of potasHitun and (carhonakc of Hrufc. 
He found that undm* such conditions ilia nndted cof)aI wn,H not (colouncd, 
only hcccoming very slightly dull ncd. With coppo.r limed with silvc'r 
th(3 result was still hetker. (d>) Nickeled or (f(iJ/V(in:lHed copjter poLn. 
"~~"TheB(‘ might h(5 usccd. Ciaivanisccd iron has lucjai ccmployed, it is 

said, with very good results, (e) WronphClron poU, .dinme anc 

riveted and coated with an enamccL Copper pots arcc madcc of omc 
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piece, at least as far as the bottom is concerned, which is then 
solidly adjusted and riveted to the top part; the latter is often made 
of sheet copper a little thinner than the lower part. The lower part 
of the pan should have no sharp angles, but should be slightly 
rounded, rather egg-shaped, so that it can be easily cleaned, without, 
however, affecting its stability when it stands on the ground. 
Many varnish-makers only clean their pots but very rarely, which 
is done with a little spirits of turpentine. By cleaning the pot 
after each operation there is no risk of leaving charred residues, or 
residues which may be easily charred, which would colour the gums 
afterwards fused in it. It would, therefore, appear to be advantageous 
to clean the pots carefully, and, if it be feared that the copper thus 
cleansed would colour the gum, the inside may be given a coat of oil 
varnish, which will diminish this risk. 

Generally 25 lb. are operated on at a time in a copper still, 
silvered inside and built in masonry up to the capitulum. When it 
is not thought necessary to silver the inside, it is advisable to cover 
it with a coat of oil varnish. The coloration of the varnish with 
copper compounds is thus avoided, and this coating ought to be re¬ 
newed each time that the alembic is cleaned. 

A disengagement tube conducts into a chimney the fumes which 
escape condensation, but these are but very weak if the operation be 
well managed, and it is precisely by the quantity of products con¬ 
densed that it is ascertained how far the distillation has been pushed. 
The condensed liquid, which on an average has a density of *800 for 
copal and of *900 for amber, is. received in a vessel graduated accord¬ 
ing to the following data for 100 lb. of copal:— 

10 per cent, of distilled products = 8 lb. of water. 


11 



1? 

= 8*8 

11 

12 

JJ 



= 9-G 


IB 




= 10*4 
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That is to say, that each one-hundredth part corresponds to *8 lb. of 
copal, and to *9 lb. of amber. 

Size ,—The depth of the pots should not be too great, it being 
necessary to reach the bottom with the hand when cleaning them. 
Tor easy working the dimensions generally are 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches 
in height, with a capacity of from 4 to 5 gallons, and a weight of from 
22 to 26 lb. In fact the size of the pot is proportional to the amount of 
gum to be fused in one operation. In America the cylindrical copper 
kettle taking 100 lb. of resin at a time is 36 inches wide and 36 inches 
in diameter all the way up and down, weighs when new about 130 lb. 
The riveted bottom wears out first. The rivet hole strip is then cut 
off and a new bottom put on, thus decreasing the depth until the 
whole pot is too thin and unsafe, when it is sold for old copper, weigh¬ 
ing then about 80 lb. 

Condensatimi and Becovery of “ Varnish Fumes ” {Copal Oil)-— 
The processes suggested are numerous. Borne, as will be seen, are 
obsolete. Others, if “up to date,’' are impracticable for several 
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reasons. Many appear to be mere whimsical drawings of the book 
draughtsman. But the ideas of. book draughtsmen, if they behave 
well on paper, too often fail in actual practice. 

^ Method Described .—In a book pubhshed in 1816 under 
the title ot The Painter and Varnisher’s Guide, by Mr P P Tin^Tv 
there appears the following article. It will be interesting to the trade 
to compare the past with present methods of manufacture. Tingrv 
wrought by downward displacement of fused resin and fumes. 

^ The furnace, a section of which is represented in Pig. 26, may be 
entirely constructed of burnt clay, three large apertures being made 
m the lower chamber A, which supplies the place of an ash-hole in the 
common furnaces. The upper part of these apertures is arched; and 
the pillars or solid parts between them should be as narrow as pos¬ 
sible, in order to enable the artist with facility to extract the liquefied 
matter, and even to mix it with the drying oil, if this kind of varnish 
be required. 



Pig. 26.—Tingry’s Varnish-making Plant. 


“ The upper part B, or fireplace of the furnace, is separated from 
the lower part A by a bottom or plate, which answers the same pur¬ 
pose as a grate in the common furnaces. This plate has in the middle 
a circular aperture, the diameter of which corresponds to that of 
tube C, which it is' designed to receive, and which extends a 
considerable way below it. This plate may either form one piece 
with the furnace, or may be movable. In the latter case, it is sup¬ 
ported by three projections, or by a circular ledge, which projects in¬ 
wards. In my furnace this partition is composed of an iron plate 
covered with a coating of potters’ clay an inch in thickness. This 
precaution is indispensably necessary to prevent the heat from pene¬ 
trating to the lower division A.. 

^'The sides of the fireplace B are pierced with holes an inch in 
diameter, and distant from each other about 3 inches. These aper¬ 
tures admit air sufficient to maintain the heat at the degree proper 
for this kind of operation. The following are the proportions of the 
three parts of this furnace, which served me for my experiments, and 
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in which I liquefied six ounces of copal in the space of ten minutes,, 
without altering its colour in a sensible manner:— 

Inches. 

Total height of the furnace.17^ 

Height of the lower chamber A, including the bottom, which was 

an inch in thickness.11 

Height of the upper chamber B, or of the fireplace ... 

Diameter taken at the upper interior edge of the fireplace B . . 9| 

Diameter of the same taken at the bottom or partition ... 7 

“ This part decreases in diameter 2^- inches tapering towards the 
lower part of furnace A. The tube C is conical at the upper ex¬ 
tremity and cylindrical towards the bottom, it is 9^- inches in length, 
4-^ in diameter at the toj3 and 2] towards the middle. Both ends- 
of it are open. The tube C is placed in the aperture formed in the 
middle of the partition in such a manner as to rise 3 or 4 inches into* 
the fireplace. The place where it is joined to the partition is luted 
with clay to prevent the ashes or small coal from falling down. 
When this arrangement is made, the net D made of brass wire worked 
very open is placed in the tube. It has the shape of a funnel, the 
upper edge of which is made fast to a ring of the same diameter as 
the upper part of the tube 0. The decrease in the diameter of the 
tube C conduces to the stability of this net, and the conical form of 
the latter prevents it from coming into contact with the lateral parts 
of the tube which is a matter of great importance to preserve the 
copal from too great alteration by the heat. The copal is placed on 
this metallic filter in pieces not larger than a small nut, and the whole 
is closed up with the iron plate or cover E, an inch in thickness, 
taking care to lute the joining with clay to prevent all communication 
with the exterior air. A shallow dish or capsule E filled with water 
is placed under the bottom of the tube C in such a manner that the 
tube is immersed in the water two or three times. The fireplace B 
being filled with burning coals so as to rise above the iron cover of 
the tube, the first impression of the heat on the copal is announced 
by a kind of crackling, the consequence of its dilatation which makes 
it split into small pieces. This noise is a sign of beginning lique¬ 
faction which indeed takes place soon after. A small iron pallet 
knife terminating in an elbow is introduced under the tube and 
moved in such a manner as to cause the liquefied part of the copal 
to fall down into the water and to bring it under the solid form 
towards the edge of the capsule. When the operation is finished the 
copal is spread out on dry linen cloths or on unsized paper to dry, 
it is then piled up and exposed to a gentle heat to deprive it of all 
its humidity. When the copal is falling down there is separated a 
very small portion of oil which remains fluid after the operation. 
It floats on the water as well as the copal, and gives to the 
latter a greasy appearance. But when the tube is of sufficient 
length there will be no necessity for immersing the end of it in the 
water, or even for receiving the matter in the water ; but, in this case 
a kind of smoke will escape, which may be offensive to the artist. 
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The essential point is to regulate the fire in such a manner as not ta 
^ alter the colour of the copal- If a very thick smoke issues through 

the lower aperture of the tube when red hot, and when the drops. 
which fall into the water rise into bladders and burst, there is reason 
to conclude that the fire is too violent. 

I have succeeded in composing varnish with fat oil, in the same 
operation, by substituting drying oil in a state of ebullition for the 
water, and keeping it in that state by means of a mass of very hot 
iron, which served it as a supporter. The mixture of the liquefied 
matter is facilitated by means of a spatula, with a knee at the ex¬ 
tremity, and the boiling oil of turpentine is afterwards added. The 
inconvenience of placing a volatile and highly inflammable oil under 
the apparatus may be readily conceived. 

“ I shall always insist more on the separate liquefaction of copal 
than on the possibility of completing the mixture of it with a-drying 
oil, to form a varnish of the fifth genus. This new means enables the 
artist to compose a very durable and nearly colourless varnish, superior 
to copal varnish composed with drying oil, as the composition of the 
latter requires processes which alter the essential qualities of the sub¬ 
stances that form the basis of it. 

“Tor operations on a larger scale, the dimensions of the furnace 
may be changed; but in this case it will be proper to put the fire¬ 
place, properly so-called, on a kind of iron tripod, as represented at 
G, Fig. 26, in order that the workman may be more at his ease. I 
must, however, always insist on the advantage of employing not more 
than six ounces in one operation. 

The valuable advantages resulting from this new method will be 
perceived when a trial has been made of the varnish composed with 
oil of turpentine and copal melted by it. Copal thus prepared has 
properties different from, and more extensive than, those communi¬ 
cated to it by the common method; and it has not that dark brown 
colour which it acquires by too high a temperature and too long ex¬ 
posure to heat. In a word, it is impossible to prepare fat copal var¬ 
nish possessing but little colour, but by making-use of oil as little 
coloured as possible, such as that of poppy prepared in leaden vessels, 
according to Watin’s method. 

In like manner also this copal, simply modified, may increase the 
solidity of spirituous varnish in a more direct manner than when it is 
employed without any preliminary preparation. A second liquefac¬ 
tion would perhaps give it the property of being soluble in spirit in 
greater quantity; but there would be reason to apprehend that the 
alteration in its principles, carried too far, would give it no superiority 
over those resins which are most soluble in that liquid.’’ 

2. Andres' Method ,—Andres used a condensing plant which on 
account of its simplicity may be of interest to manufacturers. It 
consists (Fig. 27) of a sheet-iron cylinder C well-riveted together, 

( which terminates in the form of a cone, and which rests on a sheet- 
iron cylinder 0 acting as a furnace. In the annular central space a. 
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second cylinder J of copper of 1(jsh diarnete.r is jdacjed, the lower part 
of which, likewise conical, is pierced with small holes. Armatures 
maintain this interior cylinder in such a, position as to leave, a free 
space of I to ;i of an inch hrdween tlu? copper cylinder and thc^ shoet- 
iron cylimkir. The copal is placed iri this copper cylindm'J. After 
haying shut the inoutlm)! the cylinder witli a welldutfui lid i) and 
brought the temperaturri to the melting-point of copal, the latter 
melts and runs away in drops, whilst at the name time, a portion of 
the products of distillation condimse in thf^ coniciU part. The melted 
copal and the condemscHi pnaiucts are receivf*d in a suitable vessel K 
which in th (3 case of oil varnish may already contain the necessary 



Fi<». ‘i7. Viai4i:4i iiinlufic hliUiL 


quantity of liristted oil lieate.il liy tin* fiiriiiice W in a Hiiitalilc tcunpcira- 
ture. When one operation in liiiiHliiiii it w noi cimtofiuiry to clean 
the coppt*r cylinder liecaiiHc tlm slight cfiatiiig of rioiiii which reitmins 
on the metal previmis it from lieing alDicked by fiiwonfi, 

but, on the other liaiid, the renin in coiiiact %%'illt thin coatiiig Imeomes 
coloured, as it is iciHily f.liiirred, 

Jlut by this proce,gs ihi* diHlilhitiofi of cfi|iiil cannot he ftmiductecl 
with the reifuisite pritciHiciii, and il in |ir»deriihle on ihe large scale to 
UHB a pro|K*r ilintilliiig pliiiil fil|i*d with iin ifilitnifil itgilator, and 
communicating with a norififiiiHiir ikog. HHh 11ie gtim resin nmy Im 
heated over the riakiMl fire, or, ifi liffitfun li\ iwnMin of a bath oi 

moihui lead or a sand hath The lilill m sniuihly at the 

bottom with ft tvidii pifiif, »o m to eiiiible it m be futiptied. Thin 
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pipe should be so arranged as to be sufficiently warm to prevent the 
copal from solidifying in it, and, on the other, so that the receiver 
may be completely emptied after each operation. 

3. There are many modifications of the above process. Worstall 
and Hackathorn’s consist in submitting varnish resins to the action of 
heat, such heat being applied in a degree such as to reduce such gum 
or resin to a state of fluidity; automatically removing same from the 
source of heat as fast as it becomes sufficiently fluid to flow.freely; 
condensing the vapours of the gum or resin formed during such heat¬ 
ing ; discharging such fluid gum or resin into heated oil, and incor¬ 
porating the distillate formed by condensation of such vapours into 
the mixture of oil and gum or resin. 

4. This is a clumsy adaptation of superheated steam to Andres’ 
and Tingry’s plant for fusing resins by fire heat. It is claimed for 
this laborious process that the fusion of resins by superheated steam 



Fig-. 28. —Distilling Plant and Condenser for Fusing Copals. 

A, tap for running off fused copal; B, melting pot with mechanical agitator; D, 
pipe leading to condensing worm (V); K, condenser; W, water tap; C, exit 
of copal oil; H, masonry of furnace. 

has the great advantage that by its aid all over-heating of the resin 
may be avoided, and that as soon as the desired result is attained the 
resin can be forthwith removed from the further action of heat (Fig. 30). 
The still is an oval cylinder of strong copper plate the inside of which 
is covered over before use with the best quality of amber varnish. 
There are two outlet pipes, D and K ; D carries the fumes to a con¬ 
denser ; K, in which a wire sieve is adjusted, is used to run off the 
fused resin. The elevated end of the cylinder has a well-fitted lid 
which is luted on when the plant is in use. The cylinder C is en¬ 
closed within another cylinder so that there are a few inches of 
free space between them. is of iron and is coated with asbestos to 
avoid loss of heat by radiation. The superheated steam enters the 
steam jacket through W and makes its exit through W^, which also 
forms an escape for the condensed water. The cylindrical plant is 
adjusted on sloping standards so that the fused resin can readily run 
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off through K. When the inner cylinder is charged and the plant ready 
lor working, the superheated steam is run in through W until the first 
drops of the distillate come over and fused begins to flow from P. 
The contents of the still are now at the temperature at which dry 
distillation begins, and the steam is regulated so that distillation goes 
on with uniform regularity. When the distillation is finished the 
steam is turned off and the whole plant allowed to get quite cool 
before it is opened. Such a still can take 22 to 33 lb. at a charge. 
In order to work on a larger scale it is advisable not to procure a 
larger still but to have several (comparatively) smaller ones so that 
no delay entailing stoppage of work need occur during the time the 
large stills are cooling. If six stills are started in succession the first 
is usually cool enough to be recharged and started again with a fresh 
charge by the time the sixth is got to work. The work can thus be 
arranged in a cycle and go on without intermission, only one of the 



PiQ. 29.—Worstall and Hackathorn’s Varninh-making Plant. 


stills being out of use at any one time, so a very appreciable amount 
of steam is saved. But plant of this nature would treble the staff 
of present varnish factories. The following is a far more practicable 
scheme and has at least the merit of a business-like and labour-saving 
look about it. 

5. Lehmanns Process for Bunning Co'pal by Superheated Steam ,— 
The plant for “running"’ copal and amber for varnish manufacture 
by superheated steam is based upon the same principles as that 
adopted for the boiling of linseed oil by superheated steam (voL i., 
p. 47, Pig. 17 and context). Here again the superheater is placed 
outside the melting-room. The copal is melted in a closed copper 
cylinder, the bottom part of the cylinder forming the actual fusing 
compartment. It is surrounded by an iron jacket in which super¬ 
heated steam circulates. The heat in the fusion space is shown by 
a pyrometer. The upper part of the copper cylinder is suflSciently 
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profitable scale ought to procure suitable premises some distance out 
of town and sufficiently large for the scale of business intended. The 
building or shed wherein varnish is made ought to be quite detached 
from any other buildings whatever to avoid accidents by fire. For 
general purposes a building about 18 feet by 16 feet is sufficiently 
large for manufacturing 4,000 gallons and upwards annually if there 
are other convenient buildings for the purpose of holding the utensils 
and warehousing the necessary stock. On the fixtures and utensils 
for manufacturing varnish on a scale of the above extent we shall 
give the most plain and ample directions, point out the least ex¬ 
pensive method, and afterwards leave every future operator to judge 
for himself of the number, size, form and quality of the fixtures 



Fig. 31.—^Fireproof Varnish-making by Superheated Steam and Fume 
Consuming Plant. 

A, superheater burning uncondensed fumes; B, gum-melting still, the fused resin 
running into the hot oil in vessel beneath heated by steam coil; C, condenser 
with overhead pipe leading uncondensed fumes to superheater. 

and utensils which he may require according to his intentions and 
circumstances. 

1. Buildings .—Procure a building or erect one 18 feet long by 16 
feet wide, the back wall 18 feet long and 18 feet high, the front 18 
feet long and 9 feet high, with a doorway in the centre 4 feet wide 
with folding doors made to lift off from the hinges; let the roof 
slope to the front; fix also in each end wall a frame and door 4 
feet wide and made to lift from off the hinges also, so that when 
necessary there may be a free draft through the premises. Let 
three skylights be made each 4 feet long by 3 feet broad and fixed 
in the roof, not directly over the furnaces but on one side, so as to 
throw light on the furnaces. Next have three frames exactly the size 
of the frames of the skylights, well grooved and battened with broad 
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flaps to open on the outside, hung at the top with hinges and capable 
of being raised by a spring lever and cord inside as occasion may 
require. The skylights and flaps must be well secured by lead 
flushings to prevent wet getting in, which might be attended with 
serious consequences. 

2. Set Pot Furnace (Figs. 34, 35).—Supposing the roofs and doors 
all complete in the left-hand corner, against the back wall dig out a 
foundation 4 feet by 4 feet and 2 feet below the intended level of the 
floor, level the mould of the foundation, lay a course of brick and 
mortar all over, taking care that where the ashpit is to be the bricks 
ai-e good and well laid. Mark out the circumference of the pot mouth 
upon the ground with 9 inches space all round between the walls and 
the circumference of the pot. If the pot be 30 inches diameter at 



Fxa. 32. Pig. 33. 

Pig. 32.—-Want for Pusing Copal and Condensing the Fumes as Copal Oil. 
a, roBin still with safety valve; 6, c, still head bent twice at right angles and 
capped V>y cone, I; /, condenser ; h\ cold water entrance with exit; yi, rehnx pipe. 

Fig. 33. —Section of Condenser. 

the mouth, begin the ashpit and raise it four course of bricks high 
and 9 inches thick all round the ashpit, carefully filling up and 
treading in a solid foundation of earth, clay or rubbish, level with 
the ashpit, then lay on a piece of flat iron across the back of the 
ashpit and another strong piece in front 2 feet 2 inches from the back 
for the wrought-iron bars to lie on, which bars are to be IJ inches 
broad at top and 2 inches broad and flat at the ends, so that when 
laid close there will be half an inch space between the bars. The 
bars to be 2 feet in length. The ashpit being 16 inches wide requires 
seven bars. When the bars are laid on then set the door frame 
and door, let the door be 1 foot wide by 9 inches high. Then build 
the fireplace over the bars three courses high with good sound 
Welsh or Stourbridge bricks, levelling and enlarging the fireplace on 
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each side as it rises up, leaving a flue 8 inches broad by 6 inches high 
slanting upwards to the right. Upon the third course of bricks 
lay another course of bricks with their inner and upper edges 
chipped off, so that the pot can be placed on them in the centre, 
where it is to be well secured by carrying up the remaining work 
with common bricks forming and carrying up the circular brick 
work, also bringing the flue round in a spiral form leaving it 5 inches 
wide and 7 inches high, taking care not to carry the flue too high up 
the pot sides, for if too high it will be in danger of being overheated 
sometime when the pot is not near full and thereby setting fire to 
the contents. The last or finishing coat of bricks ought to be laid 
in compositfon, with the inner ends under the flange of the pot 
mouth and with the outer end a little raised upwards. This pot 
being complete, call it the set pot (Figs. 34, 35); it is used for the 
purpose of boiling oil, gold size, Japan and Brunswick black. 

3. Boiling Pot Fimiaoe .—Dig out a foundation facing the front door 
against the back wall 4 ft. square and 2 ft. deep, lay one course of 
brick and mortar as before, build up an ashpit exactly as before, only 
leave a distance of 1 foot between the back end of the ashpit and the 



Pig. 34.— Wilson Neil’s Set-Pot and Furnace for Boiling Oil, Gold Size, Japan and 

Brunswick Black. 

wall. When the pit is raised four bricks high lay on seven bars as 
before, placing the frame and door in front, then build a circular 
fireplace of 21 inches in diameter four bricks high formed with the 
halves or square ends of Welsh or Stourbridge bricks well laid and 
close set, float the surface of the top course well and have ready 
the cast-iron plate, dimensions 35 inches by 35 inches, 1 inch thick 
with a circular hole 17 inches diameter in the centre of the plate. A 
flue to be left at the back of the brickwork 8 inches wide by 6 inches 
high into the chimney shaft. Finish the ashpit outside the furnace 
door with a grating to fit, then it will be complete. 

4. Gum Furnace (Fig. 36).—Against the back wall in the right-hand 
corner dig out a foundation 3 feet by 3 and 2 feet deep, lay a course of 
brick and mortar, mark out and erect an ashpit, the back of which is to 
be 16 inches by 28 inches in length, raise it five bricks high, carrying 
up the other part of the brickwork at the same time 30 inches long by 
37 inches broad in front; then level all round and tread in solid, lay a 
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piece of flat iron at the back and two pieces in front to receive and rest 
the bars (seven in number) the same thickness as the others, only 13 
inches extreme length, including at each end made flat to the breadth 
of 2 inches; 9 inches clear of the brickwork lay the bars and raise a 
circular fireplace 9 inches diameter inside without any door or frame 
in front only leaving the ashpit open. Carry up 4-inch brickwork 
between the fireplace and the front with Welsh or Stourbridge brick 
ends, set in loam round the fireplace ; they must be laid close and solid, 
the outer ends of them well wedged. Above the third course leave a 
flue at the back 8 inches wide and 6 inches high to communicate with 
the chimney shaft. On the third course above the bars lay two more 
courses of brick rather levelling or widening the furnace at the top. 
Have ready a plate cast on purpose f of an inch thick, 30 inches 
long from back to front, and 30 inches wide, with a circular hole of 
11 inches diameter, not in the centre of the plate but only 6 inches 
from the front end. Finish the perpendicular brickwork square with 
the edges of the plate, lay a movable grating over the ashpit in front 
and it is complete. All furnaces require to have slow fires in them 
for a day in order to dry them slowly and prevent their cracking. 



5. Gum Pot .—Procure a copper gum pot (a, b, Fig. 36) to fit into 
the last furnace ; the dimensions are 2 feet 9 inches high from top to 
bottom, inches diameter across the bottom outside. The bottom is 
hammered out of a solid block of copper and fashioned all of one piece 
exactly like a hat without the brim. The upper part of the pot (b) is 
made of sheet copper of a cylindrical form 10 inches diameter at top and 
2 feet 2 inches high, about | of an inch thick, the lower part of the 
cylinder is then riveted to the bottom with copper rivets, the heads of 
which are inside and project through the lappings of the copper, flat¬ 
tened on both sides. Previous to riveting on the bottom a flange of 
copper of about f of an inch thick is fixed on to the bottom part under 
the large rivets. It is fixed horizontally round the pot. Also previous 
to riveting on the bottom put on the iron hoop (d) 1| inches in breadth, 
to which is welded an iron handle made 1 inch broad by 1 inch thick, 
gradually increasing to 2 inches in breadth but decreasing in thick¬ 
ness. The length from pot to handle end 2 feet 8 inches. 
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6. Boiling Pot .—Procure a copper pot to fit boiling pot furnace 
(p. 114), the bottom to be beat out of the solid as the gum pot and of 
the following dimensions. Diameter across the bottom outside 20 
inches, height of bottom 7 inches, the cylindrical or body part of the 
pot to be 2 feet 10 inches in depth and joined to the bottom part with 
strong copper rivets and made to project through at least | of an inch 
and to be well hammered inside and out, for as there is no flange the 
rivets must be large and strong to support the weight of the pot and its 
contents while boiling on the furnace plate. It ought to fit the plate 
neatly, yet so easily as to lift' off freely. Seven inches below the 
mouth of the pot fix on two strong iron handles, one on each side, 
riveted through. Each end with two strong rivets, the space for the 
handle to be V inches and Ij inches diameter, and to project 4 inches 
from the pot sides. 

7. Sundry Utensils .—Two copper ladles made to hold 2 quarts 
each, with the bowl part beat out of the solid copper and riveted to a 
rod of the same metal feet long and f of an inch in diameter, and 
finished with a turned hardwood handle 7 inches long riveted at the 



Fig. 30.—Wilson Neil’s Gum Pot (general view). 

end. Two good ladles for the iron set pot made of sheet copper or 
sheet iron (cast-iron being too heavy) with good ash handles. For 
a pot of 40 gallons or upwards, the ladle to hold 3 quarts. Handle 
5 feet long, tapering towards the hand. Two copper stirrers made 
from three-quarter diameter copper rods 34 feet long, beat flat at 
the one end to 1-| inches in breadth, 8 inches up the rod, to be 
finished with ferruled hands 7 inches in length. One large, strong, 
weU-made copper funnel with lapped seams for straining boiling 
varnish or oil (tin or soldered ones would melt). One copper oil 
jack which will contain 2 gallons for pouring in hot or boiling oil, 
with a large, strong, pitcher-fashioned handle and spout in front. 
One brass or copper sieve containing sixty meshes to the inch for 
straining the first varnish. One brass sieve containing forty 
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meshes to the inch, 9 inches diameter, for straining gold size, turpen¬ 
tine, varnish, boiled oil. One brass sieve containing forty meshes 
to the inch, and 9 inches diameter, for straining Japan and Bruns¬ 
wick black. One sadde, which is a sheet of plate iron or tin 12 
inches broad and turned 1J inches at each side ; it is to lie from the 
edge of No. 1 pot on the edge of the funnel to prevent the spilling of 
the varnish during the time of taking it out., One tin pouring pot 
to hold 3 gallons made exactly like a garden watering-pot only smaller 
at the spout and without any rose; this is never to be used for any 
purpose except for pouring oil of turpentine into the varnish (Figs. 37 
and 43). One 3-gallon tin jack made with a strong handle at back 
and a large broad spout in front, used for receiving the washings when 
poured out from the gum pot. A small broom termed a swish, made 
from the waste cuttings of cane tied on a small handle like a hearth 
broom, the head 5 inches long and 5 inches round with handle 3 feet; 
its use is for washing out the gum pot each time it is used, to be al¬ 
ways kept clean and left in oil of turpentine. One iron trevet, made 
with a circular top 14 inches diameter with four small cross bars, the 
three feet of, the trevet 12 inches high; it is used for setting the gum 
pot upon with its bottom upwards for a minute between each running. 






CHAPTEE VI. 


OIL VARNISH-MAKING: GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

Varnishes in which a resin is dissolved in a volatile solvent, which 
on evaporation leaves a coating of resin pure and simple as in the 
case of spirit varnishes, are not adapted for outdoor work, nor for ap¬ 
plication to any object subject to wear and tear. They certainly 
yield brilliant but not durable coatings. They have in fact but very 
feeble capacity to resist heat and moisture and the vicissitudes of 
the weather. Moreover, spirit varnish coatings are soluble in fresh 
spirit varnish, especially in a thin spirit varnish. As they consist 
after drying of the unchanged, more or less brittle, resin, their in¬ 
ability to stand rough usage or even ordinary wear and tear, will be 
readily appreciated. It is therefore necessary to introduce into the 
varnish an element which in virtue of its elasticity, impermeability 
and general insolubility, when dried, will impart the necessary resist¬ 
ance and durability, whilst at the same time it is so transparent that 
it does not attenuate but in the smallest possible degree the brilliancy 
of the varnish. The only substance which fulfils these conditions is 
the oxidation product of drying oil^—linoxiiiu The varnishes into 
which drying oils' like linseed oil enter ar(3 called oil varnishes. The 
ultimate air oxidation product of linseed oil does not dissolve either 
in linseed oil or in spirits of turpentine or in methylated spirits 
even when strongly heated in those vehicles or solvents. These 
vehicles have scarcely any more solvent action on thoroughly dried oxi¬ 
dised linseed oil than they have upon tarin(3d leather. It is therefore 
a great benefit to be able to apply a second coat, or a third, or even 
more coatings, without the last coating in each case affecting the 
previous one in any way whatever. This constitutes one of the 
great virtues of linseed oil, which is not appreciated by any manner 
of means to the extent which it deserves, and constitutes a desidera¬ 
tum in any substitute for linseed oil Those who run after cheap 
substitutes for linseed oil in the words of the proverb “ go further and 
fare worse”. They sacrifice the great boon of impermeability and 
insolubility to cheapness, with the inevitable result. Pure linseed oil 
is the only substance at present known which acts in this way in a 
manner approaching perfection. As linseed oil and methylated 
spirits are not miscible, the latter does not enter into the composition 
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oil varaishes, and spirits of turpentine, preferably American or 
^XJLch, has to be used instead. One or other of these essential oils 
^x-eiore is used to dilute or thin down the solution of resin in lin- 
oil which would otherwise be too viscous to be easily spread by 
3 brush on any given surface. On the evaporation of the spirits 
■turpentine from any given oil varnish, there is left behind a 
jxxogeneous layer of the dissolved mixture of resin in linseed oil, 
3 -v^iously dissolved in the spirits of turpentine to form the varnish. 
1^0 air has effected a partial analysis of the varnish, the volatile 
pLstituent has been evaporated and diffused into the surrounding 
but not necessarily as spirits of turpentine. Spirits of turpentine 
id-ises in bulk in a liquid state ; how much more readily must it 
ic5lise when diffused through the air in the state of vapour ? The 
©ct of the oxidation of linseed oil on the superincumbent atmosphere 
.xiug the oxidation of the linseed oil in paint has been discussed in 
1. i., pp. 1, 2. The remarks made concerning the drastic diminu- 
>xx of the oxygen in the air by the drying of linseed oil in paint, 
►ply with redoubled force in the case of oil varnish. Not only 
tlio air depleted of oxygen by the drying of the linseed oil in the 
.xriish but this great attenuation of the oxygen is greatly accentu- 
e<3., when the air is not only robbed of the oxygen necessary to oxi- 
se the oil but also of that required to oxidise the vaporised spirits 
turpentine, which is none the less oxidised, even if the oxidised 
“oduct be not readily tangible.^ What is tangible is oxidised, in fact 
greater or less amount of oxidised or resinihed spirits of turpentine 
always left behind, and contributes to a certain extent to the tacki- 
3 SS of the varnish before and after final drying. The proportion of 
cidised or resinified spirits of turpentine will depend so far on the 
abbure and age of the spirits of turpentine used in making the varnish, 
3 ., on the extent to which the spirit of turpentine was resinified be- 
►re being used as a varnish solvent. Non-resinified spirits of tur- 
sntine cedes nothing to caustic soda, it does not even colour the 
Lkialine solution thereof. The function of the linseed oil is to im~ 
ax*t impermeability, elasticity and durability, the function of the 
airits of turpentine is principally as a thinner, i.e., as a simultaneous 
iliient, solvent, and volatile vehicle. Some say it acts as an oxidising 
gent and thus assists in the drying of the varnish; but a well-made 
il varnish should dry equally well whether spirits of turpentine, 
emzol or rectified petroleum spirit be the volatile diluent used. In- 
xedients which will not form a quick drying varnish with petroleum 
pirit or “ white ” spirit will certainly not do so with spirits of 
□Lxpentine. 

The use of a protective coating with linseed oil as a basis was in- 
dcated by the monk Theophilus so far back as the twelfth century.'^ 

^ The white crystal-like substances deposited on water laid for the purpose in a 
oom newly painted with white lead paint do not consist of white lead but of a 
a^xiaphoraceous body produced by the oxidation of the turps used in the paint. 

2 “ Pieces of copper coin struck in the reign of Trajan and dug up from ancient ruins 
^re covered, as Count Caylus remarks, with a kind of resinous varnish similar to that 
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But for a long time oil varnishes were only made in small quantities 
by each tradesman, in accordance with recipes transmitted from father 
to son and according to the exigencies of his own personal work. 
The first varnish factory was established in England in 1790, in 
France and Germany between 1820 and 1830, and in Austria in 1843. 
The composition of oil varnish is simple, since it only contains resin, 
drying oil and a volatile solvent. But there are many different quali¬ 
ties of oil varnish, which vary with the quality and relative proportion 
of the different ingredients and the manufacture. 

Oil varnish could not possibly have been a secret to the Greek 
artists. Appelles’ varnish resembled it. Do artists, chemists and 
connoisseurs know of any liquid substance or mixture fit to produce 
these effects besides the varnishes ? If not, as seems to be the case, 
Appelles and the Greeks were undoubtedly acquainted with oil 
varnishes, a fact which cannot be questioned and which might be 
strongly urged on behalf of their knowledge of oil colours. 

The qualities desired in a varnish are : (1) colour. This should be 
as,pale as possible so as not to appreciably alter the tone or tint of any 
object to which it may be applied or that of any colouring matters 
which may be added to the varnish; (2) consistency or body so as 
to be easily applied; (3) drying properties; (4) brilliancy; and (5) 
resistance. 

1. Colour .—The colour of the varnish will be paler the greater 
the amount of care that has been taken in the selection and cleansing 
of the resins and in the selection and preparation of the oil made 
from well-matured pure linseed, and in the refining and bleaching of 
such oil, and careful as well as prolonged tanking of the same, and 
the greater the amount of attention with which the exact temperature 
necessary for the fusion of the resins in the most appropriate vessels 
as regards size and shape has been regulated. Lead driers tend to 

/darken varnish. But pale varnishes are not always appropriate. 
Dark-coloured varnishes accentuate the beauty of dark wood, and to 
enhance this effect still further dyes are often dissolved in varnish to 
still further accentuate the colour of the wood so that one imagines 
he is looking through coloured glass on to a smooth polished opaque 
matrix of the same colour. But lead driers have a marked action on 
delicate colours, especially vegetable colours. 

2. Gonsistenoy .—The consistency of a varnish depends on the 
relative proportion of the three ingredients, oil, resin and volatile 
solvent, and the extent to which and the manner in which the mixture 
of oil and fused resin has been “ boiledbefore the incorporation of 
the spirits of turpentine or other solvent. 

which would result from a mixture of oil and black pitch ” (Tingry’s VarnishcSj Pre¬ 
face). “ Linseed, walnut and poppy-seed oil were known to Theophilus and probably 
all of them to the Greek painters as drying oils fit to be used in painting. Linseed 
oil could not have remained long unknown to the Egyptians. Great cultivators of 
flax, skilful in the arts and in medicine, they could not have overlooked the produc¬ 
tion of an oil from the linseed nor have been ignorant of its peculiar properties ” 
(Hendry’s Theophilus, p. 94). 
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3. Drying Prosper ties. —These depend on the quality of the resin 
and the drying oil and the nature and amount of the driers used and 
the extent to which and the manner in which the mixture or solution 
of oil and fused resin has been boiled prior to the incorporation of the 
spirits of turpentine or other solvent. Quick drying depends also on 
the rapidity and thoroughness with which the volatile solvent evapo¬ 
rates oil. The more care taken in the boiling of the mixture of oil and 
resin the better will the varnish dry. Some resins do not dry so well 
as others for very obvious reasons, and some pitches, e.g., blast fur¬ 
nace pitch, stearine pitch, require drastic treatment with energetic 
driers before they can be made into quick-drying varnish. 

4. Brilliancy and Imtre depend on the nature of the resin. The 
greater the ratio of resin to oil the greater is the brilliancy and 
lustre of the varnish. As a matter of fact the brilliancy of a varnish 
is a property dependent on its index of refraction. As the index of 
refraction of a resin is greater than that of linseed oil, the more 
resin there is in a varnish the more lustrous it is. Hence the reason 
why spirit varnishes after drying are more lustrous than oil varnishes. 
Each unit per cent, of oil in the dried coating of an oil varnish 
diminishes its lustre pro rata. On the other hand, even if it in¬ 
creases the lustre proportionately, each unit per cent, of resin in 
varnish after a certain amount diminishes its d.urability pro rata. 
A compromise has therefore to be made according to the object in 
view in designing a varnish for any given purpose. Where brilliancy 
is a desideratum the resin must not be less than J to J by weight 
of the dried coat. But where brilliancy leaves off durability is only 
beginning, and varnishes in which the resin only forms of the 
dried coat are used where great elasticity is demanded. In the 
case of a piano varnish, for instance, durability is to a certain 
extent sacrificed to lustre, and the percentage of resin to oil pre¬ 
ponderates in such a varnish. The harder the resin the greater 
the brilliancy. A Manilla varnish made with the same number of 
gallons of linseed per 100 lb. of Manilla is less lustrous than one 
made in the same ratio of oil to resin from Zanzibar copal. It 
is asserted that the index of refraction of a varnish is greater than 
that calculated from its composition, but this may be due to a 
turpentine residuum left out of the calculation. Be this as it may, 
the skill and care with which a varnish are made are factors which 
cannot be lost sight of in any investigation into the cause of the 
brilliancy of varnish. 

5. Durability and resistance will vary with the proportion of 
linseed oil and the elasticity of its oxidation product. Varnishes should 
embody the brilliancy of the resins and the elasticity of the drying 
oils. Varnish from Zanzibar copal may last as many years as that 
from low grade resins may do weeks. The latter soon lose their 
brilliancy, become lack lustrous and finally dull, and then after the 
formation of fine cracks assume a whitish appearance and finally 
are resolved into small pulverulent scales. 
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Choice ofBaw Materials : (1) Resins. —The resins employed ought 
to be carefully selected, as indicated in the preceding part, whilst 
treating of the raw materials employed in the manufacture of varnish. 
Hard copals and amber have to be submitted to a high temperature 
before they dissolve. They are generally rendered soluble in oil 
during the process of varnish-maMng; sometimes, however, the 
process is so modified that resins which have sometime previously 
been heated to the requisite extent (pyrosuccin, pyrocopal) may be 
used. The colour and brilliancy of the varnish will depend upon 
the amount of care exercised not only in the selection of the resins, 
but their previous treatment and the skill exercised in running them. 
(2) Linseed oil. —Linseed oil is the drying oil generally used. Its 
quality is of prime importance, for upon that depends the drying 
properties, elasticity, and the resistance and durability of the varnish^ 
High-class varnishes can only be made from pure and perfectly 
refined oil. It ought to be “ aged ’’ for at least a year, no matter 
whether raw oil, or manganese or lead-boiled oil be used. Every 
varnish-maker in buying linseed oil should do so according to- 
sample. He should test the tendency of the sample to spawn,” 
and the same tendency of a sample drawn from each cask constituting 
the delivery. Oil not up to sample should be refused delivery. The 
oil before being used for varnish-making ought previously to have 
absorbed a certain quantity of oxygen, so as to render it more drying. 
The temperature at which the oil decomposes ought to be taken 
into account, for at the high temperature at which copal melts, 
certain oils darken very rapidly. The driers with which the oil has 
been boiled ought also to be- considered. Manganese compounds are 
less hurtful than those of lead, because the linoxate of manganese 
is less brittle than linoxate of lead ; further, there is less manganese 
absorbed by a manganese-boiled oil than there is of lead by a 
litharge-boiled oil. Many manufacturers, chiefly in England, prefer 
to use only oil which has been boiled for a prolonged time without 
any addition of drier (Stand Oil) and which has afterwards been 
stored for a long time; such an oil is pale in colour, is not altered 
by sulphur compounds, and durable varnishes are made from it 
even with soft copals. 

The Choice of Linseed Oil for Varnish-malmi(j.—Th% choice of 
linseed oil (says Wilson Neil) is of peculiar consequence to the 
varnish-maker, as upon its quality, to a great extent, depends the 
beauty and durability of the varnish. Oil expressed from green, 
unripe seed always abounds with watery, pulpy, acidulous particles. 
The quality of oil may be determined in the following manner. Ell 
a phial with oil, and hold it up to the light; if bad it will appear 
opaque, turbid and thick; its taste is acid and bitter upon the 
tongue, and its smells rancid and strong; this ought to be rejected. 
Oil from fine, full-grown, ripe seed when viewed in a phial will 
appear limpid, pale and brilliant; it is mellow and sweet to the taste, 
has very little smell, is specifically lighter than impure oil, and 
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when clarified dries quickly and firmly and does not materially 
change the colour of the yarnish when made but appears limpid and 
brilliant. 

Directio7is for Clarifying Oil for Var7iish (Wilson Neil).—Procure 
^ made like a common washing copper which will con¬ 

tain from 50 to 80 gallons as occasion may require. When wanted 
set it on the boihng furnace (p. 114), and fill it up with linseed oil 
within 3 inches of the brim. Kindle a fire in the furnace under¬ 
neath and manage the fire so that the oil shall gradually but slowly 
increase in heat for the first two hours, then increase the heat to a 
gentle simmer, and if there is any scum on the surface, skim it olf 
with a copper ladle, putting the skimmings away. Let the oil boil 
gently for three hours longer, then introduce by a little at a time 
one-quarter of an ounce of the best calcined magnesia for every gallon 
of oil, stirring the oil from the bottom. When the magnesia is all in 
let the oil boil rather smartly for one hour, it will then be sufficient. 
Lay a cover over the oil to keep out the dust while the fire is drawn 
and extinguished by water, then uncover the oil and leave it till next 
morning, and then while it is yet hot ladle it into the carrying jack, 
or let it out through the pipe and cock; carry it away and deposit in 
either a tin or leaden cistern, for wooden vessels will not hold it. 
Let it remain to settle for at least three months. The magnesia will 
absorb all the acid and mucilage from the oil, leaving the oil clear, 
transparent and fit for use. Eecollect when the oil is taken out not 
to disturb the bottoms, which are only fit for black paint. The 
clarification can nowadays be very well carried out in a lead-lined 
tank fitted with a steam coil supplied with high pressure steam. 

Directions for Making Varnish on the Small Scale. —First procure a 
gum-pot (Fig. 36), or smaller if required, then a three-footed iron trevet 
with a circular top, the feet 16 inches in length and made to stand 
wider at the bottom than top, which is to be made so as the pot will 
fit easily into it. Place the trevet in a hollow in a field, yard, garden 
or outhouse where there can be no danger from fire; raise a temporary 
fireplace round the trevet with loose bricks after the same manner 
that plumbers make their furnaces, then make up a good fire with either 
coke, coal or wood charcoal, which is far preferable; let the fire burn 
to a good strong heat, set on the gum-pot with 3 lb. gum copaL 
Observe that if the fire surround the gum-pot any higher inside than 
the gum it is in great danger of taking fire. As soon as the gum begins 
to fuse and steam put in the copper stirrer, and keep cutting, dividing 
and stirring the gum to assist its fusion, and if it feels lumpy and not 
fluid and rises to the middle of the pot, lift it from the fire and set it 
on the ash-bed, and keep stirring until it goes down (meantime let 
the fire be kept briskly up); then set on the gum-pot again and keep 
stirring until the gum appears fluid like oil, which is to be known by 
lifting up the stirrer so far as to see the blade. Observe that if the 
gum does not appear quite fluid as oil, carry it out whenever it rises 
to the middle of the pot and stir it down again (keep up a brisk fire). 
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Put on the pot and keep stirring until the gum rises above the blade 
of the stirrer ; call out to the assistant “ be ready ” ; he is then, with 
both hands, to lay hold of the copper pouring jack, charged with 
clarified oil (see p. 123), and lean the spout about inches over the 
edge of the gum-pot; let him keep himself firm, steady and collected, 
and not fiinch, spill or pour the oil which would perhaps set all on 
fire. Observe, when the gum rises within 5 inches of the pot mouth 
and call “pour” ; the assistant is then to pour the oil very slowly 
until towards the last, the maker stirring during the pouring. If the 
fire at this time is strong and regular, in about eight or ten minutes the 
gum and oil will concentrate and become quite clear. This is to be 
• tested by taking a piece of broken window-glass in the left hand, and 
with the right lifting up the stirrer and dropping a portion of the var¬ 
nish on it; if it appears clear and transparent, the oil and gum are 
become concentrated or joined together. It is now to be further 
boiled until it will string between the finger and thumb. This is 
known by once every minute dropping a portion on the glass, and 
taking a little between the forefinger and thumb ; if it is boiled enough 
it will stick strong and string out into fine filaments, like bird lime; 
but when not boiled enough it is soft, thick and greasy, without being 
stringy. The moment it is boiled enough carry it from the fire to 
the ash-bed, where it must remain from fifteen to twenty minutes, or 
until it is cold enough to be mixed. Have at hand a sufficient quantity 
of oil of turpentine to fill the pouring pot; begin to pour out with a 
small stream, gradually increasing it, and if the varnish rises rapidly 
in the pot keep stirring it constantly at the surface to break the 
bubbles, taking care not to let the stirrer touch the bottom of the pot, 
for, if it should, the oil of turpentine would be in part converted into 
vapour and the varnish would run over the pot in a moment; there¬ 
fore, during the mixing keep constantly stirring as well as pouring in 
at the same time. Have also a copper ladle at hand, and if it should 
rise so far as to be unmanageable, let the assistant take the ladle and 
cool it down with it, lifting up one ladleful after another and letting it 
* fall into the pot. As soon as the varnish is mixed, put in the varnish 
sieve No. 1 in the copper funnel, placed in the carrying tin, and strain 
the varnish immediately. Empty it into open-mouthed jars, tins or 
cisterns; there let it remain to settle, and the longer it remains the 
better it will become. Eecollect when it is taken out not to disturb 
or raise up the bottoms. 

Freoautions to he Observed in Making Var7iish .—Previous to 
beginning to make varnish take care that the making-house is com¬ 
pletely cleared of every unnecessary article. Have every necessary 
. article perfectly clean and in good order. If the weather is fine, at a 
convenient distance outside sift some dry ashes through a fine sieve 
to form an ash-bed; make it a little larger than the bottom of the 
boiling pot, 1^ inch deep, and smooth and level on the surface, 
on which set the boiling pot every time it is necessary to bring 
it out. About 4 feet' from the ash-bed erect a circle of loose 
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bricks, four courses high; lay them so that when the gum-pot is set 
within it will rest securely by its flange with the bottom about 6 inches 
from the ground. Upon this brick stand set the pot each time there 
is occasion to carry it out and stir it down; 4 feet from the stand set 
the iron trevet for turning up the gum-pot each time after it is washed 
out, as by so doing it will always be kept clean and cool gradually^ 
for by cooling very rapidly copper oxidises very quickly. Near the 
trevet set the large wide tin jack, ready to receive the washings, also 
the swish broom each time the pot is washed out. Have also at 
hand one copper ladle and a tin bottle with 3 gallons of oil of tur¬ 
pentine for washing with when wanted. Supposing everything so 
far ready, if both the boiling pot and gum-pot are to be used at the 
same time, let the assistant lay the fire ready, set on the boihng pot 
with 8 gallons of oil, kindle the fire, then lay the fire in the gum 
furnace; have as many 8 lb. bags of gurh, all ready weighed up, as will 
be wanted; put one 8 lb. into the pot (in three minutes if the fire is 
brisk), the gum will begin to fuse and give out its gas, steam and acid. 
Stir and divide the gum and attend to the rising of it as before directed: 
8 lb. of copal takes in general from sixteen to twenty minutes in fus¬ 
ing from the beginning till it gets clear like oil, but the time very 
much depends on the heat of the fire and the attention of the operator. 
During the first twelve minutes while the gum is fusing the assistant 
must look to the oil and bring it to a smart simmer, for it ought to be 
neither too hot nor yet too cold, but in appearance beginning to boil, 
which he is strictly to observe, and when ready call out “ bear a 
hand ” ; then immediately each lay hold of one handle of the boiling 
pot, lift it right up so as to clear the plate, carry it out and place it 
on the ash-bed, the maker instantly returning to the gum-pot, while 
the assistant puts three copper ladlefuls of oil into the copper pouring 
jack, bringing it in and placing it on the iron plate at the back of the 
gum-pot to keep hot until wanted. When the maker finds the 
gum is nearly all completely fused, and that it will in a few minutes 
be ready for the oil, let him call out “ ready oil ’’; the assistant is then 
to lift up the oil jack with both hands, one under the bottom and the 
other on the handle; lay the spout over 'the edge of the pot, and 
wait until the maker calls out ‘‘ oiU’; the assistant is then to pour 
in the oil as before directed and the boiling to be continued until the 
oil and.gum become concentrated and the mixture looks clear on the 
glass; the gum-pot is then to be set on the brick stand until the 
assistant puts three more ladlefuls of hot oil into the pouring jack 
and three more into a spare tin for the third run of gum. There 
will remain in the boiling pot still gallons of oil. Let the maker 
put his right hand down the handle of the gum-pot near to the side, 
with his left hand near the end of the handle, and with a firm grip 
lift the gum-pot and deliberately lay the edge of the gum-pot over 
the edge of the boiling pot, and gently raise up the bottom of the 
gum-pot until all its contents run into the boiling pot. Let the gum- 
pot be held with its bottom turned upwards for a minute right over 
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the boiling pot. Observe that -whenever the maker is beginning to 
pour, the assistant stands ready with a thick piece of old carpet with¬ 
out holes and sufl&ciently large to cover the mouth of the boiling pot, 
should it catch fire during the pouring, which will sometimes happen 
if the gum-pot is very hot. Should the gum-pot fire it has only to be 
kept bottom upwards and it will go out of itself; but if the boiling 
pot should catch fire during the pouring, let the assistant throw 
the piece of carpet quickly over the blazing pot, holding it down all 
round the edges; in a few minutes it will be smothered. The moment 
'the maker has emptied the gum-pot throw into it half a gallon of tur¬ 
pentine and with the swish immediately wash it from top to bottom, 
and instantly empty it into the flat tin jack. Wipe the pot dry and put 
in 8 lb. more gum and set it upon the furnace; proceed with this run 
exactly as with the last; there will then be 8 gallons of oil and 24 lb. 
of gum in the boiling pot under which keep up a brisk strong fire 
until a scum or froth rises and covers all the surface of its contents, 
when it will begin to rise rapidly. Observe, when it rises near the 
rivets of the handles carry it from the fire and set it on the ash-bed, 
stir it down again, and scatter in the driers by a little at a time; 
keep stirring, and if the frothy head goes down, put it upon the fur¬ 
nace and introduce gradually the remainder of the driers, always 
carrying out the pot when the froth rises near the rivets. In general 
if the fire be good all the time a pot requires to boil from the time of 
the last gum being poured in is about three and a half hours, but 
time is no criterion for a beginner to judge by, as it may vary accord¬ 
ing to the weather, the quality of the oil, the quality of the gum, the 
driers or the heat of the fire, etc.; therefore, about the third of the 
boiling try it on a bit of glass, and keep boiling until it feels strong 
and stringy between the fingers ; it is then boiled sufficiently. Garry 
it on the ash-bed and stir it down until it is cold enough to mix, 
which will depend much on the weather, varying from half an hour 
in dry frosty weather to one hour in warm summer weather. Pre¬ 
vious to beginning to mix have a sufficient quantity of turpentine 
ready, fill the pot and pour in, stirring all the time at the top or sur¬ 
face as before directed, until there are 15 gallons or five tins of oil of 
turpentine introduced, which will leave it quite thick enough if the 
gum is good and has been well run, but if the gum was of a weak 
quality and has not been well fused, there ought to be no more than 
12 gallons of turpentine mixed, and even that may be too much. 
Therefore, when 12 gallons of turpentine have been introduced, have 
a flat saucer at hand and pour into it a portion of the varnish, and 
in two or three minutes it will show whether it is too thick ; if not 
sufficiently thin add a little more turpentine, and strain it off quickly. 
As soon as the whole is stored away, pour in the turpentine washings, 
with which the gum-pots have been washed, into the boiling pot, 
and with the swish quickly wash down aU the varnish from the pot sides; 
afterwards with a large piece of woollen rag dipped in pumice powder, 
wash and polish every part of the inside of the boiling pot, perform- 
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iag the same operation on the ladle and stirrers ; rinse them with the 
turpentine washing, and at last rinse them all together in clean tur¬ 
pentine, which also put to the washings, wipe dry with a clean soft 
rag the pot, ladle, stirrer and funnels, and lay the sieve so as to be 
completely covered with turpentine which will always keep it from 
gumming up. The foregoing directions concerning running the gum 
and pouring in the oil and also boiling off and mixing, are, with very 
little difference, to be observed in the making of all sorts of copal 
varnishes, except the differences of the quantity of oil, gum, etc., 
which will be found under the various descriptions by name which 
will be hereafter described. 

Experiment to Show that Varnish Improves hy Heat, —Wilson Neil 
continues : Very recently I had a brick erection (2 feet high by 4 feet 
wide) built all round the warehouse with an air furnace at one end, 
whereby the heat and smoke were conveyed inside a large flue in the 
brick work from one end to the other where it joined into a chimney 
shaft. The brick erection was covered with foot tiles laid in composi¬ 
tion, and over the foot tiles was laid a bed 1 inch thick, of fine sand 
sifted. Upon this sand were set the varnish cisterns 4 feet by 3 and 
3 feet deep made of inch and quarter boards and lined with lead. 
When these cisterns were filled up each held 150 gallons, and a 
regular fire was kept up in the furnace every other day. During the 
time the fire was kept the varnish in the cisterns expanded to such a 
degree that it rose 2 inches in the cistern nearest the furnace. During 
the time of its expansion it gave out a sickly smell of gas, turpentine 
and moist air; but as soon as the furnace begins to cool gradually 
the acid moisture and driers descend to the bottom of the cisterns, 
while the varnish on the surface attracts fresh oxygen from the air of 
the warehouse ; so that by alternately heating and cooling the varnish 
in this manner for four months it acquired all the properties and 
qualities equal to varnish which has been kept without heat for 
twelve months.'' Wilson Neil repeatedly tried the experiment and 
always found it to answer. . 

Copal or Oil Var7iishes require Age before they are Used, —Wilson 
Neil adds : I have frequently filled up several cisterns of varnish each 
containing 150 gallons. When they have stood one month I have 
varnished a panel with varnish from the surface of each, when I have 
found every one of the panels dry firm in regular time and have no 
appearance of pinholes whatever." ''Again, I have taken out 50 
gallons of varnish from each cistern. I then, out of cisterns which 
had 100 gallons left in each, varnished a panel. I found all these 
dry in the same time as the first, but every panel was either more 
or less sleepy or steamy, and appeared as if a fine mist had carried 
off the glossiness. After taking out about 40 gallons more from each 
cistern there were only 60 gallons left in each. I then varnished a 
panel from each cistern; none of them dried so soon by two hours, 
and every panel was opaque and full of pinholes. I repeated the 
same experiment from different cisterns of varnish many times at 
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ordinary spirit; when the varnish is apphed on a surface the spirit 
never evaporates completely, and the portion remaining oxidises and 
resinifies; being softer than the resins used, this residue imparts 
elasticity and durability to the coating. 

Certain manufacturers prefer American spirit to French; the 
chief reason is that English varnishes, which are of excellent quality, 
are made with American spirits, and as the latter possesses a peculiar 
essence of lemon smell, this smell has become recognised as an 
indication of superior quality varnish. Since the first edition of this 
work appeared American spirits of turpentine from many causes 
has more than trebled in price. All the same the British varnish- 
maker must have it, because what the odour, flavour and aroma of 
a pedigree apple, pear, or grape is to the'proprietor of an orchard or 
vineyard in a district where it is indigenous or acclimatised, so is the 
odour and aroma of American spirits of turpentine to the British 
varnish-maker. But it is not the aroma alone that is concerned. 
American turpentine, in virtue of its lower boiling-point, its lower 
vapour tension, is in every way more suited for varnish-making than 
either Itussian turpentine or the wood turpentine distilled by steam 
from the wood in the U.S.A. 

Old Tanked Sjnrits of TurpeMbme. —Spirits of turpentine left in 
an open lead tank until it thickens imparts energetic drying pro¬ 
perties to the varnish made from it. Whether this is due to the 
tarpon tine oxidising to rosin acids, these attacking the lead and the 
lead dissolving therein as rosinate, is doubtful. Possibly it may in 
this state act by its affinity for oxygen as a carrier of oxygen to 
the oil. “Blown” sx)irits of turpentine possibly has all the ad¬ 
vantages of that thickened by age and exposure. 

The OhoiGC of Essential Oil or Spirits of Ttorpenbine (Wilson 
Neilj.—That which is used for mixing varnish ought to be procured 
and chosen as pure, strong, and free from acid as possible. Some 
turpentine being drawn from green trees abounds with a pyroligneous 
acid which rises and comes over with the spirit in distillation; it 
is strong and bitter to the taste, and appears milky, particularly 
towards the bottom, after standing to settle. Therefore the longer 
turpentine is kept before it is used the purer and freer it will be 
from acid at the top of the cistern, as all its impurities will fall to the 
bottom and will be found unfit for any purpose in making varnish. 

TurpcMline Substitutes. —Attempts are made to replace spirits of 
turpentine by gasolene, benzol, petroleum ether, petroleum spirit and 
coal-tar naphtha, and by mixtures of these different solvents, etc., but 
cxcex)t in certain jjarticular instances their bad smell and their 
peculiar toxic effects, and last, but not least, their low flashpoint, 
entailing the danger of fire and explosion, have caused the use of 
the more volatile of these solvents or mixtures thereof ^ to be greatly 

1 Moreover, as each of the constituents of a mixture of dif erent solvents may 
(tvajx>rato more or less quickly than the others, unequal drying results, with all its 
attendant evils. 
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abandoned, especially for inside work, whether on the interior of 
buildings on land or ships at sea or in dock. 

It was left for the London County Council to put the Petroleum 
Acts in force against the makers of quick drying compositions into 
which gasolene entered, and that although the late Lord Abel had 
some ten or twelve years previously occupied the greater part of a 
long lecture with an account of the explosions caused by them. The 
scheduling of these low flash products is now regarded as a praise¬ 
worthy step, and the London County Council is to be congratulated 
on its action, the more so as the Employers Liability Act renders the 
dangerous use of such low flash material a risky job for the employer 
of labour. Properly used under their own name some such solvents 
have, however, many advantages, notably petroleum spirit, solvent 
naphtha and such-like, which dry quicker and are less tacky than 
spirits of turpentine, which seems to hug both resin and oil as long 
as it possibly can and only leaves them very unwillingly. These 
products have therefore a rational use, and it will be a pity if con¬ 
formity to the letter instead of the spirit of the Petroleum Acts renders 
more drastic legislation necessary. 

Amber and Gopal Oils .—The deep brown oils produced along 
with succinic acid by the dry distillation of amber or copal have a 
density between 0'8 and 0'9 at 15° C. They are miscible with all the 
usual varnish solvents employed in the manufacture of oil varnishes, 
and may, it is claimed, be used to dissolve the softer copals without 
previous fusion. All that is necessary is to heat the finely-ground 
copal with the oil with constant agitation. But the harder copals 
do not yield a clear solution when treated in this manner unless they 
have been previously fused. Moreover, these “ tacky " oils have a 
disagreeable smell which still further restricts their use in this direc¬ 
tion. (They may, however, be refined as described on p. 19.) 

(hi the Ghoioe of Driers med in Varnish-mahing .—The driers 
hitherto used in the making of varnishes have been used without 
care or judgment in the most injurious manner, it being the common 
practice to introduce great quantities of red lead, common litharge, 
sugar of lead and foreign white copperas, raw Turkey umber, etc., 
without either considering the proper quality or quantity which 
have had the most injurious effects on the delicate colours upon 
which varnishes so made (or rather so spoiled) have been applied 
(Wilson Neil). Sugar of lead when bought for the purpose of adding 
to varnish as a drier ought to bo that which has been made from 
white lead, and not that which has been made from litharge, that 
from white lead being thcj finest, and in its particles purer and trans¬ 
parent. All sugar of load contains about 14*2 per cent, of the water 
of crystallisation, so that to use it in that state is very injurious to 
the varnish, as its water prevents that complete union of the particles 
of gum, oil and lead, which ought to combine instantly and form a 
whole; therefore, it is necessary to bruise the sugar of lead into 
powder, and lay it upon cartridge paper over a warm drying stove and 
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keep turning it and moving it about to prevent its running into a 
mass until it gradually dries; it will then feel quite fine and soft, re¬ 
sembling hair powder ; afterwards sift it through a forty mesh sieve ; 
it is then fit for driers. Keep it closed up in a dry stone jar, until 
used, otherwise it will absorb moisture from the air. 

White Copperas or Sulphate of Zinc .—The foreign article of this 
name, chiefiy imported from Germany, is that which is generally 
used as a “drier” for varnishes, and in its undried state is more 
objectionable than the sugar of lead, because it discolours the 
varnish. Nearly all samples of commercial sulphate of zinc contains 
free acid. Such acid chars both the oil and gum in the varnish at a 
high temperature and injures the oil by affecting both its elasticity 
and durability. Another objection to its use in this state is that it re¬ 
quires the varnish to be kept for many months to settle, and if the 
varnish is not made very thin it will never get clear of the zinc near 
the bottom of the cistern. It is, therefore, necessary to bruise and 
dry it exactly as before directed for the sugar of lead. Sift and keep 
it from the air until the time it is wanted for use. This is the 
strongest and most effective drier when carefully dried and sifted, 
because varnish is then entirely freed from its watery particles whether 
from the oil gum or turpentine if a sufficient quantity is used. Such 
is its astringent and absorbent quality that if even water were mixed 
with the varnish the copperas would seize upon and carry it down 
to the bottom. 

Litharge is to be chosen as free from earthy matter as possible, 
that which is from the richest and softest lead is the best and is 
termed “ wind blown ” or W.B. ; it is in large broad flakes or scales, 
appears very bright, skins and feels soft between the finger and 
thumb when rubbed, whereas the bad quality is distinguishable by 
an opaque, dull or earthy appearance and feels hard and gritty to the 
touch; this ought always to be rejected, for it is easy to conceive the 
injury a mixture of impure lead and iron and impure earthy 
matters would occasion if introduced into varnish (see vol. i., pp. 84, 85). 

Bed lead, like litharge, ought to be chosen as free from earthy 
and extraneous matter as possible. A great quantity of red lead is 
said to be adulterated with earths, ochres, etc., therefore procure 
that which is most pure; it is known from its strong, clear, bright 
colour, by its weight, or, if worth. while, it may be easily analysed 
(see vol. i., pp. 85, 86). The best red lead is a strong and efficient 
drier when it can be used with safety. 

Turkey umber has been and is still used by many as a drier. “I 
(Wilson Neil) like many others used it for years, but from experience 
found it contained nothing of a particularly drying quality, being (sic) 
only a mixture of clay, iron, vitriol, zinc, etc. I found it prevented 
everything from settling into which it was introduced for a length of 
time, and I therefore discontinued it. Its best quality is that of an 
absorbent. Umber acts erratically owing to its variable manganese 
content.” 
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Varnishes are occasionally sold as guaranteed free from rosin 
No such varnish can be so warranted which contains 2,\rosinate drier 
(vol. i., pp. 87-91). The mere fact that it is sold to the varnish-maker 
as a iQQ.di resinate does not alter the fact that a varnish made from 
it contains rosin. The real resinates have been made as follows :— 

For the preparation of metallic resinates the chief resins used are 
rosin, white and red Angola copals, and yellow Benguela copal, 
and their acids are combined with lead manganese or zinc. The 
finely-powdered resins are heated with alcohol and soda lye, and the 
resulting solutions precipitated with acetate of lead or sulphate of zinc 
or of manganese. The precipitates are carefully washed and dried at 
low temperatures—30-40° C. As the yellowish-white manganese 
resinate oxidises rapidly in the air, and turns brown, it must be pro¬ 
tected from atmospheric oxygen as much as possible. 

In a first experiment hot pressed linseed'oil was heated to 150° C., 
and the metallic resinate was then added gradually with constant 
stirring. In a second a temperature of 165° C. was used, and in a 
third 180° C., and in each case the temperature was maintained dur¬ 
ing the process. In other experiments the metallic resinates were 
treated with rectified turpentine of specific gravity 0*86, and boiling- 
point 160° C., and a temperature of 100° to 120° C. was employed. The 
solution obtained was mixed with linseed oil at 15-20° 0., and then the 
whole was heated to 80-90° C. The results of these experiments are 
now given. A, B, C, B, E, F are rosinates from common rosin. 

A. Manganese Bosinate Boiled Oil. —Two per cent, of the rosinate 
was used, and dissolved completely in linseed oil at 150° C. The 
solution was clear and of a light reddish-brown colour. When painted 
on wood or glass it gave a shining, transparent film on drying. The 
time of drying hard was twenty-eight hours on wood, thirty hours on 
glass at the ordinary temperature of the laboratory in the beginning 
of October, but in a warm room (18-20° C.) the time fell to twenty 
hours on wood and to twenty-four hours on glass. 

B. Lead Bosinate Boiled Oil. —The solution was made as above, 
and was of a pale brownish-yellow and quite clear. It gave the 
same film on glass or wood as A, but dried more slowly, the cor¬ 
responding time being: On glass, thirty hours and forty hours; on 
wood, twenty-four hours and thirty hours. 

C. Zino Bosinate Boiled Oil. —The solution, made as above, was 
clear, and its colour was brownish-yellow. The same films resulted 
as in the first two cases, and the drying times were : On glass, thirty- 
two hours; on wood, twenty-eight hours—both in the warm room. 

D. Manganese Bosinate Boiled 0^7.—Turpentine was used this 
time. The rosinate was first treated with the turpentine, and dis¬ 
solved partially to a light brown liquid. This was then warmed with 
linseed oil, and gave a clear, pale, brownish-yellow varnish, which 
dried in all respects exactly like A. 

E. Lead Bosinate Boiled Oil. —This was prepared exactly like D 
and the rosinate was, like the last, not completely soluble in the 
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turpentine. The film was exactly like that of D, but dried somewhat 
more slowly. 

F. Zinc Bosinate Boiled Oil. —This was made like D, but the 
product was worthless. 

G. Boiled Oil from the Manganese Besinate of White Angola 
Copal. —Two per cent, of the resinate was made use of, and did not 
dissolve quite completely in linseed oil, even at 180° C. The result¬ 
ing varnish was yellow, and became clear after short standing. The 
films got with it were shining transparent, and firmly adhesive. The 
times in the warm room were twenty-two hours for wood and twenty- 
four hours for glass. 

H. Boiled Oil from the Lead Besinate of White Angola Copal .— 
Two per cent, of the pure white resinate was' used, and dissolved 
completely in linseed oil at 165°, but not at 150°. After a short 
period of standing the varnish was clear and yellow. The films re¬ 
sembled those of G, but were more brilliant and dried somewhat 
more slowly. 

I. Boiled Oil from the Manganese Besinate of Yellow Benguela 

Cog^al. —The same quantity of resinate was used as above. It did 
not dissolve well at 160° C., but at 180° solution was practically 
complete without any frothing. The resulting varnish was pale 
yellow, and became clear after forty-eight hours’ standing. The 
films were like those given by the Angola copal, but dried rather more 
slowly. ® 

J. Boiled Oil from the Lead Besinate of Yellow Benguela Copal .— 
The 2 per cent, of resinate did not dissolve till a temperature of 
180° C. was reached, and not without frothing. The yellow varnish 
cleared in forty-eight hours. The films were somewhat more 
brilliant than those of I, and took about three hours longer to dry. 

K. Boiled Oil from the Lead Besinate of Bed Angola Copal .— 
The same proportion of resinate as usual was employed, and dis¬ 
solved in linseed oil at 165° without leaving much residue. The 
solution was yellow, and cleared in forty-eight hours. The films 
were brilliant and adhesive, and the drying time—in the warm room 
—was twenty-two hours for wood and twenty-four hours for glass. 

It will be observed that aU the preceding varnishes are made 
without turpentine. That body was used for all that now follow. 

1. Boiled Oil from the Lead Besinate of White Angola Copal .— 
The resinate did not dissolve entirely in turpentine, even at 120°. 
The clear solution was poured off and warmed with linseed oil to 
90°. A very clear pale yellow varnish resulted, which gave splendid 
brilliant films. The drying times—warm room—^were twenty-four 
hours for wood and thirty hours for glass. 

2. Boiled Oil from the Manganese Besinate of White Angola Copal. 
—The resinate did not entirely dissolve in the turpentine. The 
brownish-yellow solution, when heated to 90° with linseed oil, cleared 
in twenty-four hours and was a yellow. The films were just like 
those of No. 1, but took about two hours longer to dry. 
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3. Boiled Oil from the Lead Besinate of Yellow Benguela Copal, 
—The resinate was partly insoluble in turpentine. The solution, 
heated with linseed oil to 90° C., cleared in forty-eight hours and 
was pale yellow. The films were like the preceding, and dried 
in the same tirhes as No. 1. 

4. Boiled Oil from the Manganese Besinate of Yellow Benguela 
Copal. —The resinate began to dissolve in the turpentine at 50°, 
and at 120° was' mostly dissolved. The solution was heated with 
linseed oil to 90°, and cleared in forty-eight hours and was of a 
light brownish yellow. The films were like those of No. 3, but 
dried about two hours sooner. 

5. Boiled Oil from the Lead Besinate of Bed Angola Copal .— 
The solubility of this resinate in turpentine is the same as that of 
the latter. The turpentine solution was heated to 90° C. and cleared 
in forty-eight hours. The solution gave films which resembled those 
of No. 1. 

The boiled oils A and B made with cold pressed oil were the 
most pale, but whether the oil be pressed cold or hot does not affect 
the drying or the character of the films. The oil itself dried in 
seventy-two hours on wood. When poppy oil was mixed with the 
linseed oil the brilliancy of the films was enhanced, but they dried 
more slowly. The drying of the metallic resinate boiled oils is 
quicker if they are kept for about a month at ordinary temperatures 
Without being used. In the case of the boiled oils B and I the 
difference thus produced was two to three hours. It was also 
found that 1-| per cent, of resinate answered fitly as well as 2 per 
cent. These experiments show that the metallic resinate boiled 
oils are best made without turpentine. The labour is slight and 
the time short, and as solution is more perfect than with turpentine 
the yield of varnish is greater. The use of turpentine entails more 
waste and requires greater care and takes longer. The insolubility 
in turpentine is, however, lessened if ozonised turpentine is used. 
With regard to drying power the metallic xesinates seem fully equal 
to ordinary boiled oil. Comparison was made between five boiled 
oils made in this respect: {a) A manganese borate boiled oil dried 
hard on wood in forty-eight hours; (5) a so-called ozonised linseed 
oil took forty-six hours to dry; (c) an ordinary boiled oil with litharge 
took seventy-two hours ; {d) a double-boiled manganese boiled oil 
took thirty hours on glass; (c) a colourless photographic copal varnish 
tpok twenty-eight hours on glass. 

Additional Hints, —1. The quality of a varnish depends principally 
upon the hardness of the resins used, but a difficulty is met with in 
the very beginning. The hard resins do not dissolve directly and at 
once in the solvents used, and they in particular refuse to dissolve 
in boiled oil or spirits of turpentine. It has been pointed out, when 
describing the properties of the raw materials used, that it was neces¬ 
sary to render these hard resins soluble Ijy previously heating them 
to a rather high temperature. It is therefore necessary to modify 
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the manufacturing process according to the manner in which the 
resins used behave when treated with different solvents. 

2. Varnishes made from Resins which do not Dissolve Directly: 

Amber and Copal Varnishes. Addition of Oil to Melted Resin. _ 

The process most generally used consists in melting the resin in 
a copper vessel on the naked fire, and then to afterwards add first 
the oil and then the spirits of turpentine in suitable proportions. 
Without going into detail in regard to the fusion of the resins, 
which has already been dealt with at some length (p, 97 et seq.), it 
must be borne in mind that the pot ought to have a capacity double 
that occupied by the resin used, so that there may be no risk of the 
material priming over, especially when it contains much water. If 
some authorities claim that it is better to work with small quantities 
at a time, say 3 to 5 lb. at the most, so as to obtain as pale products 
as possible, which cannot be done when 25 to 35 lb. or even 100 lb. 
are ‘‘ run ” each time, the time occupied in working with small quan¬ 
tities being more than compensated for by the paler product, yet 
others assert more pro rata charring must perforce occur with small 
than with large quantities owing to,, they allege, greater pro rata 
heating surface contact. 

Finally, copper pots must be used, because it is necessary to heat 
to 300° 0., and at this high temperature copper has more resistance 
than iron. When the fumes cease, and when the resin is about fluid, 
the varnish-maker “ sounds ” the varnish with his spatula, which 
should be made of iron, because wooden spatulas, besides darkening 
the varnish by charring, contain moisture and give rise to boiling or 
frothing, which may mask the fluidity. When the resin is com¬ 
pletely melted and fluid it runs from the spatula in drops like water. 
The resin if not completely fluid on- the addition of oil yields a turbid 
viscous mass, or the spirits of turpentine separates the resin in a 
viscous lumpy aggregation. When treating certain copals contain¬ 
ing or liberating much moisture it is better to let the resin remain 
on the fire for two or three minutes longer, after it has been melted, 
so as to drive off* all trace of water, etc., otherwise, although a clear 
product would be obtained on the addition of linseed oil, it would 
become turbid on the addition of spirits of turpentine. 

3. Varnishes^ the Resins of lohich Dissolve Directly in the Solvent 
without Previous Fusion .—The manufacture of varnish becomes very 
simple if the resin dissolves directly, in oil. Solution is effected on 
the water bath and afterwards adding the spirits of turpentine. The 
resin ought to be ground as finely as possible and beaten up with a 
little cold oil; this mixture is added to the bulk of the already heated 
oil, the whole is stirred continually and the heating continued until 
complete solution is effected. If the resin does not dissolve easily in 
oil, shellac, sandarac, etc., or if it is desired to accomplish solution 
more rapidly, an intermediate solvent may be used. Again 
substances like india-rubber' and gutta-percha may be dissolved in 
an appropriate solvent such as benzol, spirits of turpentine, ether, 
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otc and the. niHultaiil KnIutJuii addnd t.. tlin oil or to an oil varnish 
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turpentine. Finally, certain difficultly soluble resins may be coaxed 
to dissolve by adding to them certain resins which dissolve easily. 
‘This is the case, for example, with Kauri to which dammar has been 
added. We may recall the direct addition of liquid driers to linseed 
oil. 

4. Incorporation of Linseed Oil. —The raw oil is heated separately, 
•and added to the fluid resin, whilst stirring constantly. Some 
manufacturers allow this mixture to cool, mostly in the case of 
oil, which has been previously boiled with driers, but in general 
it is preferable to heat it for some time, so as to bring it to the 
proper consistency or body. To prevent fire the temperature should 
not exceed 300° C. (572° F.). The process is often modified by 
running a certain number of potfuls of the mixture of fluid resin 
dissolved in oil into a large pan which is heated to and kept about 
140 C., 284° F., until the oil has become sufficiently thick, and 



Fm. 38.—A Continental Copal Varnish Factory. 

formed an elastic substance which imparts such suppleness and 
flexibility to the varnish that the expense and the increased length of 
the process are more than compensated. 

5. Htrhvjmg heating should be continued until the varnish, 
when spotted on a glass plate, yields a bright transparent product 
possessing the greatest possible consistency and capable of being 
drawn into long elastic threads which do not break easily. Each 
drop falling on the glass plate should form a decided arch. This 
result is obtained by prolonging the heating process in proportion 
to the thinness of the mixture at the beginning, the more oil it 
contains the longer the process. 

6. Incorporation of Spirits of Turpentine. —Whether working with 
a single pot or with a pan into which several potfuls have been 
■emptied, the mixture is allowed to cool to 160° to 170° 0., that is 
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to about the l)oilinjj(-])oiRi of of turpoiitine, and the Holyent, 

Le., spirits of turpentine, is slowly ad<lecl, pnderahly from a ju» 
with a lon^jj neck or spout, in a small stream and in small (fuantities 
at a time. About part of tlui solvcmt is added in the laji^iimini^ 
and half that (piantity eacJi time aiterwards, samplin^^ afha- eaeii 
addition. So lon^^ as the li^piid maintains a, certain viscosity on 
cooling and thick(ins rapidly, the addition of spirits of turpcmtine 
is continued. P>ut when tiu‘, cxaihisHuicy diminishcH greatly on 
the addition of a small (|Uantity of spirits, tin; limit has been 
reached and no mota*, must be adde.d, othcu-wise Urn (piality of the- 
varnish will be injured. Ofdm the*, spirits of turpemtine or other 
thinner must h(i Jiddcal in a continuous stresun and without inter¬ 
mission, as in thci iriterval the mixtun^ may chill arid all th(i n*.sin 
be thrown otit of solution. It is well to woi*k with warm hut not 
too hot turpentine; whcai dealing with ce.rtain tricsky resins and pitches 
likci bone pitch. 

7 . Filtniluni und (’la.rijie.nihui, Vajiiihlies after maatufa,cture and 
before h(*,ing uscid ought to h«* filtered and clarified to separate the 
smaIl(;Ht impurities which wouki serifui.-^ly dc.prceiate its valm; fjy 
prev(;nting it from drying with a uniform siirfac'c. Tfie loss entailed 
l)y tlujHc; opt^raiions may ajuouni to I or 2 per tautt. a,cca»rding to the 
quality of the resins usefl Mil rat ion is f‘flec,ted by running the hot 
varnish through coarse* linen or tine tulle. The.re is no fidvaiittige ' 
in using metallic; sievc-s ; they are dear, arc! easily pierced, and can 
only Ih; cleaned witfi difliculty. 

(llarificttiion is eJTcjcted h\ proloiigcai storing of tlaj varnish in a 
warehouse ke.pt at a moderate ieinpcu-ature ami preferably in semi- 
darknc*HK during a period fd not less than eight days. Under these 
conditions all impurities, c\a*n tlawe of e.xtreane tenuity, ant depemitetd. 
In MnglantI, higlnclaHS varriiHlieH are allowed to deposit for Hoveral 
montlm. The clarified varnish in d^'ciinted and the renifluf* In lilicntd 
through hot fdtc*ring plant. If the coolfsl variiish after standing ap¬ 
pears to h(j too ihic*k, it iniiHt not hi* dihit«*d by the Hiiiiplt; addition of 
HpiritB of turpontirif!, hut be. tliiniicd by iiflding Hpiriis of turpentine 
well mixed in the led statfi witli a ccrtiiiii quantity of tlie. c;oId 
varnish. If, on the contrary, the varnisli hi; too thin, it is relieatisd 
to clrivf; ofT the excrens of solveiif or a tliicker vaffiislt in lidded 
to it, 

H. TheMfrhiiHirai flUerbifitd Tfoei.di, Scli%\eixer h tiltfU’cormiHtH 
of thcj cylinders I, II, III, IVynbotit H inilii-H higli, of ntrmig Hhi*et 
copper varnished iiif.ermilly wiili umber wiriiiHln dlic.y fire Hcrewed 
up together by their llaiiges by aid of the elaiiips as sltowii no as to 
form one ningb* iiir-tiglit chiiifil«*r. A fiinnel is fiiHleiied io IV with 
an outlet tuho, arifl I, bqi cyhinbnu liioi i.i finiiieloffuipcd lid, the 
apex of wbicii c.oniicctM by iiieiins of n |iipe witii llie ccipper cylinder 

V from which the liquid in hsl ifiRt the filter, tli#' flow ihroiigli the 
pipe being regulated by the tup IL The liquid to ito, lillerisl eriierH. 

V through the furiiifl !•*. Air citii Im! |fiiifi|w*d into V through the 
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pipe L, the funnel T being shut off by the tap. A somewhat tightly 
woven cloth is stretched, between I and II, and these are then 
clamped together. Ill is now clamped on and then lY. A plate 
of cellulose about ^ of an inch thick is interposed between two cloths- 
between lY and the funnel C. As soon as the cylinders are all fixed 
up and everything arranged the tap H is opened and the liquid to be 
filtered fed into the filtration apparatus. As the liquid to be filtered 
has to pass through the three tightly woven cloths stretched betv7een 
the cylinders, the roughest of the impurities collect on the top cloth 
and only particles of a finer grist on those beneath, whilst only an 
almost clear solution reaches the layer of cellulose. When the filtra¬ 
tion becomes sluggish L is put in connection with a pressure pump 
and pressure applied if need be up to 5 or 6 atmospheres. But so 
long as the liquid runs regularly the pressure is not increased. On 



Eig. 39.—Schweizer’s Varnish Filter. 

undoing the clamps and dismantling the apparatus the cloths are 
found to be covered by a resinous slime of undissolved resin from 
which they are freed by steeping them in the solvent. The cellulose 
plate is treated in the same way when its pores eventually become 
clogged by a very fine deposit. No oil varnish filter, however, will 
work in cold weather which is not steam jacketed or capable of being 
heated somehow. Although at first sight Schweizer’s filter appears 
designed to work satisfactorily it must perforce fail on this account 
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uloni!, and a prc.ssnn! puiiip in not likoly to act as anticipated. Clarifi¬ 
cation l)y agiiiK and deposition is not likely to tie snpitrseded in the 
oil varnish trad(A itnd it woidd he folly io anticdpate the de|){jHition on 
aKiiif,' hy prior filtration. 'I'hose who think otherwise, however, mif^ht 
find th(i nicichanical iiltm-s useil in supar ■iMn-ks avuilahle. for this pur¬ 
pose (floe Tfchiwlotjn Ilf Siifjitr, Heoit, (Ireenwood it Son,. 
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COPAL OIL VABNISH. 

Oil varnishes made from hard copal have a remarkable lustre, very 
great transparency, and are distinguished for their elasticity. They 
are specially adapted for prized articles decorated with fine delicate 
oil colours ; upon white polished surfaces they look like glass. The 
beautiful hard copals of the east and west coast of Africa yield very 
bright pale varnishes because they contain very little foreign 
organic matter to blacken on fusion. The oil varnishes from the semi- 
hard copals are more brilliant than the preceding, a fact due to their 
melting-point being lower; they are generally but slightly coloured 
except in the case of certain Asiatic copals, which contain a notable 
proportion of foreign organic matters which carbonise on fusion; 
they are less durable and resistent. A good copal varnish ought to 
be thick, of a bright golden yellow colour; it ought .to spread easily 
and without stri^, and to dry completely in six or seven hours. In 
treating of the manufacture of oil varnishes in general, different 
processes for making copal varnish have been described, and it is 
therefore unnecessary to refer further to them here except to indicate 
very special processes, such as that due to Andres, for the manufac¬ 
ture of a colourless varnish. 

Andres' Golourless Copal {Oil) Varnish .—Andres pulverises Indian 
copal very finely and dries in an air bath at 120° C. for several 
hours. To this powder there is then added its own weight of 
ground glass or very dry quartzose sand. Enough chloroform or 
petroleum ether is poured on the still hot mixture to cover it, and 
the whole allowed to stand in a well-closed fiiask for twelve hours. 
In contact with the chloroform the copal swells greatly, and becomes 
more apt to dissolve in other solvents. The contents of the flask 
are then run into a pan T closed by a lid A provided with an agitator, 
heated on the water bath K and furnished with a delivery tube B, 
connected with a serpentine condenser C. The necessary quantity 
of spirits of turpentine is added and the water bath gently heated, so 
that the vapours of chloroform condensed in the serpentine C fall 
back into the pan. After heating for half an hour to one hour the 
solution of the copal is sufficiently advanced, and the petroleum ether 
or chloroform is distilled off. They are recovered without loss in a 
pure state, as spirits of turpentine does not volatilise at this tem- 
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perature. Heafc is continued from thirty to forty minutes to cause 
the turpentine to boil and dissolve the copal. On the other hand, 
raw linseed oil as pale as possible is heated on the water bath to 
100° C., and rendered drying by borate of manganese. The previous 
•solution of copal in spirits of turpentine, cooled to 60° to 70° C., is 
ladled into the oil, stirring after each addition. The heat is with-- 
■drawn, agitation is kept up for twenty minutes, and then the varnish 
is run into large flasks. It is very pale and bright, and soon clarifies 
•completely. This varnish is colourless when dry, for the oil when 
well made bleaches completely as it oxidises. Moreover, there is 
no tendency to pinhole, etc., but it takes about twenty-four hours 
to dry. 



Fia. 40.—Andres’ Process for making Pale Copal Oil Varnishes. 

Violetta's Process .—Very pale and very durable varnishes from 
hard fused copals may be made by Violetta's process by replacing 
the boiling process by simply heating by means of a steam coil in 
which water at 100° C. circulates the mixture of oil and spirits of 
turpentine into which the copal dips by means of an arrangement 
•described on pp. 145, 146 when treating of dissolving resins in closed 
vessels. The temperature of the process may vary between 190° C. 
and 140° C. according to the quantities operated upon. If the tem¬ 
perature be too high there is considerable loss of spirits of turpentine 
by volatilisation, but on the other hand, if the temperature be too low 
the incorporation is effected badly or not at all. The essence is 
generally heated so as to avoid too sudden cooling of the mixture, 
and in this case the mixture of resin and oil may be brought to a 
lower temperature than when the spirits of turpentine is added in 
the cold, thus greatly diminishing the disengagement of vapour on 
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ihe a.ddition. of tlie latter. With ordinary good working the loss of 
■spirits of turpentine is about 5 per cent., but it may rise as high as 
10 per cent, if the temperature be too high. 

Additio?i of Besin to the Oil .—This process, due to Tingry and 
Andres, req[uires the adoption of special plant (Pigs. 26 to 31), the 
working of which has already been described in the chapter deyoted 
to the influence of heat upon the solubility of resin. The melted 
resin falls drop by drop into a vessel (K, Figs. 27 and 29) containing 
the oil, heated to a suitable temperature; solution takes place as 
soon as it drops into the hot oil, producing a homogeneous product. 
But the process presents many difficulties, the principal one being 
the risk of fire from the inflammation of the vapours. 



Fig. 41.—Mixing Room of an English Oil Varnish Factory. 

Mixed Process .—The manufacture of oil varnish in certain English 
factories is based upon the two previously described processes. Nine 
parts by weight of oil are heated in a pan almost to boiling, and f of 
it are taken out and put into flagons, each containing J. These 
flagons are placed on the plate of the furnace and kept at a good 
heat. On the other hand, 1 part of copal is fused in the gum-pot in 
the ordinary manner, and when the copal is completely melted and 
runs like limpid oil the contents of one of these flagons of oil is added, 
i.e., j of the total oil. When the mixture is complete the whole is 
run into the boiling pan which contains the rest of the hot oil, kept 
at a sufficiently high temperature. The melting pot is cleaned with 
a brush or a cloth rag previously dipped in spirits of turpentine, and 
1 part of copal is again melted in it, and at the proper moment the 
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contents of one of the two remaining flagons of oil added, the mixture 
is run into the boiling pot, which has already received the mixture 
resulting from the first fusion. The same operation is gone through 
with another part of copal, to which is added the contents of the 
third flagon of oil. Working in this way, after having first mixed 
the oil with the resin and then added the resultant mixture to the oil 
in the boiling pot, there will in the end be in the latter 3 parts of 
copal and 9 parts of oil, which is placed over a good fire and main¬ 
tained at a rather high temperature, taking care, however, to remove 
the boiling pot from the fire if at any time it threatens to boil over. 
The driers are now added in successive small quantities, with con¬ 
tinuous stirring. The time necessary to bring the three successive 



Dig. 42.—Another Mixing Boom of an Englinh Oil VarniHh Factory. 

** runs'' to the desired condition varies from throe and a half to four 
hours, when a sample is taken and placed on a glass plate. It ought 
to give a clear, homogeneous, transparent mass, which strings into 
elongated filaments when pressed between the finger and thumb, and 
these afterwards extended away from each other. If it does not 
string the boiling must be continued. The pot and contents arcj 
withdrawn from the fire, and when sufficiently cool a sufllciency of 
spirits of turpentine is added, the quantity varying from 13 to 17 
parts, according to the hardness of the copal and the succesg which 
has attended the fusion. The operation finished, the boiling pan m 
emptied and cleaned as before with the spirits of turpentine which 
had already served to clean the melting pot. 

This process, which would appear to give vciry good results, is 
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applicable to large quantities, certain factories working in the melting 
pot a mixture of oil and copal of about 70 lb. in weight. Further, 
sometimes the contents of ten of these pots are mixed in the boiling 
pot, which is mounted on a movable truck and placed on a furnace. 
Seven hundred lb. of oil and copal are thus boiled at one operation; 
manganese driers are used to the exclusion of lead; ^ lb. of borate 
of manganese is used for every 100 lb. of oil. The whole is boiled 
for half an hour. Figs. 37, 41, 42 and 43 will give some idea of 
modern English methods. The fumes ascend through the hood and 
pass along the conduit to the chimney shaft. 

Hot Solution in Closed Vessels of the Previously Fused Hesin .— 
Attempts have been made to get better results by dissolving the 
previously fused resin in a hermetically sealed vessel at the lowest 



Fig. 4B.-—Manufacture of Super Black Japan in an English Varnish Factory. 

possible temperature to avoid loss of raw material and risk of fire. 
Bartky breaks up the previously fused resin and heats it with the oil, 
at first to 80"" and then to 150'" C. The pan is then covered with a 
lid which hermetically seals it. Through the lid there passes an 
agitator, which is kept in motion for about an hour, the temperature 
is allowed to cool down to 100° C., the agitation being still kept up; 
it is then reheated to 130° C., then allowed to fall to 110° C,, and by 
an opening inserted in the lid the necessary quantity of spirits of 
turpentine is introduced. 

The pans shown in this treatise (Figs. 17 and 18, vol. i.) with 
safety valves are suitable for this class of work. The apparatus 
shown in Fig.. 44 designed to work in conjunction with Fig.'30 might 
also be used. Superheated steam enters the jacket through D and 
escapes as condensed water at W. O is the charging manhole for 
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Bolids, L ihii finiiit'I fur li.|iii. Is. lltu ariitatar is drivcBn by 

IjBvtdlnd ‘.rx^rifii! !\. Hi*' fiiiih|}»*«i varnish is ruu of! 

by th<i pipe; and lap U* ihu ItA’t ; Inn an apparaliis fur wurkin*^ with 
HUp(}rh(*atiB.d stnain shuidd bn with a .•aifuiy valvn, as in liartky'n 

apparatus whied^ (jcnisisls uf a ruppur rur.uivur plaf.ud iiisidft a, wmught- 
iron l)oilnr, hntvinu aji anniihir spaat* uf ainnii Id iiitdius fhrrniuh wliieh 
HUpiirhfiatnii stnani rimdaifM. Tin* <’y'Ii?idf*r iiiifi thi* builf‘r an* pro- 
vidcid witii safnty valvus and itianhulr.*, ititd ii ifiiadiaidcad agitator 
for Htirrinff tiin, ivsinH, \v!iii!h aru aftin’uiirds run off’tbruiitfli a tula3 
at tho bottom, dim miidunHi'd is rnn off lliruiiuli a tap. 
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Andres /b'Of'w.s, Aiidrrn wuriu'i nufia-y.ba! niiiibtrly, by 

Holutifm in ii cdoftoil bni a luwur tuiiipi.niitirn, Tlio laiiler F 

wliiclj lui iiHoH m pliwaal in n ivat^-r bafb K, aud is fiir?;'iHbfai mitJi a lid 
I) whicdi dips iiitria iiollow rirnijbir afti?;nc| to tlin cir* 

ciunfernrioi'- !i; by lilliiif/ tins Indluv; sid flir bodur is linniif.fti- 
cally HfSiliich i!5cni;f|it «ri far uh t»i aJIuw nf tin-nf wapriiir. About 
twoAhirds frcuii tlin bfittuiu is a 'diadf (!, itpuii wliirdi rnsfiS a 
iu«t4d box with a pnrffimt^'d boffuni in »Abir.!i llin previously fuffiid 
rimiii Ih piarajd. 

Thfi brdifjr F bciiiig fillod wiili nil aini wniiur baili K storfeiMl thiire 
IB iwldfd bi th<* oil I of t!ie eojm! Pi !m iiwal Id wldcjli its fiwii woight 
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of oil of copal, oil produced during the fusion of the resin, has been 
added. The remainder of the copal is then placed in the interior re¬ 
ceptacle and the necessary quantity of spirits of turpentine added, 
taking care that the copal is immersed for about 4 or 5 inches. 

The lid being placed on the boiler, all that has to be done is to 
heat the whole at 100° C. (212° F.) for three or four hours to effect 
complete solution. The contents are run off through a pipe A in the 
bottom, taking care to place a cloth in front of the orifice so as to 
secure easy filtration of the hot varnish. 

The principal advantages claimed by Andres for this method are 
economy in fuel and working expenses, as the work is done without 
stirring. Moreover, there is no risk of fire, no loss of spirits of tur¬ 
pentine, and finally, there is obtained a very pale varnish due to the 
low temperature at which the process has been conducted by heating 
all the ingredients together in closed vessels. 



Fkk 4.1—Andres’ Apparatus for dissolving previously fused Resins in^a mixture 
of Linseed Oil and Turps. 

Solution in the Gold of the Previotisly Fused Resin .—Attempts 
have been made to simplify the operation of varnish-making by using 
previously fused resins and dissolving them directly in the cold in a 
mixture of oil and spirits of turpentine. The resin may be dissolved 
in the ordinary manner or in a closed vessel. 

Solution in the cold sometimes yields a turbid varnish, but this is 
simply due to the presence of water which may be allowed to escape 
before sealing the vessel, or may be driven off by heating the varnish 
to 100° C. This cold process ought to attract the attention of manu¬ 
facturers. It is easily wrought and there is no loss of spirits of tur¬ 
pentine. Besides, if previously fused resins be bought aU risk of fire 
is done away with, and the process has the further advantage of pro¬ 
ducing very pale quick-drying varnishes with great fluidity if an oil 
the drying properties of which have been stimulated by being sub¬ 
jected to one of the cold processes previously described. In particu¬ 
lar, if we employ an oil treated in the cold with precipitated lead and 
a salt of manganese, the proportion of spirits of turpentine may be 
largely diminished, this oil having preserved its original fluidity even 
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whilst acquiring intense dry powers, and the varnish into which it 
enters after drying will have great elasticity. 

Simultaneous Solution of Baw Besin Oil and Solvent in Closed 
Vessels {under Pressure). —So far back as 1846 Schutzenberger sug¬ 
gested the heating of the three ingredients (solvent, unchanged resin 
and oil) in a closed vessel. The operation lasted two hours. 

In 1856 Violette took the matter up and claimed that perfectly 
pale varnishes could be obtained by this method and without loss of 
raw material. Although this process does not appear to be adopted 
in actual practice, it is as well to bear it in mind, because it is prob¬ 
able that owing to the great improvements and developments which 
have been effected upon plant working under pressure, it may be 
generally adopted in the near future. Certain methods of solution 
have also been tried based upon an observation of Violette, viz.^ that 
amber and copal which melt at 350 to 400° C. melt without loss in 
weight at 100° C. in closed vessels, in consequence of a new group¬ 
ing of molecules. Experiments made with finely pulverised resins 
in hermetically sealed apparatus have afforded interesting results, 
but up to now this mode of working has not been adopted on the 
large scale. Moreover, foolhardy and inexperienced persons run 
great risk in working or experimenting with plant of this description. 

Fusion of Besins in Closed Vessels. —When solution is effected in 
closed vessels the product is not darkened in any way, and there is 
no loss if a suitable temperature be used. Violette has claimed 
that hard resins, like copal and amber, after fusion in closed vessels 
have the property of dissolving either in the hot or in the cold in the 
visual solvents, and g)cirtiGularly in spirits of turpeyitine and oil. 
Violette wrought with silver-plated copper tubes capable of being 
hermetically sealed. In this tube, which measured about 20 inches 
in length, 2-j^ inches in width, and about f of an inch thick, he heated 
about lb. of resin. 

With regard to colour, the temperature varies according to the 
resin used. Calcutta copal melts below 315° C., the hardest copals at 
350° C., and certain ambers at 400° C. The tube should be made in 
such a manner that when opened the small quantity of gas disen¬ 
gaged during the melting may escape without danger. No inexperi¬ 
enced person should attempt to work toith sealed tubes. The risk is 
great, and explosions, not only during the time they are being heatedy 
but also on op eating them, are much to be feared. ^ 

Smith's Experiments on Fusing Besins imder Pressure. —Smith 
claims to have succeeded in running copal in glass vessels under a 

^The author has known university graduates doing research work to heat 
mixtures of highly volatile fluids in sealed tubes in an oil bath which consisted of a 
soldered tin pan I To work in that way is to court inevitable disaster, and such 
procedure on the part of those whose training ought to teach them better is lament¬ 
able. The moral is, however, not to put any one, whether a graduate or not, on 
to research work before he has at least learned the melting-point of common solder 
and that oil can be heated to a much higher temperature than water before it “ boils ; 
in other words, that “ boiling ” oil melts common solder while boiling water does 
not. 
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pressure of 2 atmospheres in such a way that the resin was rendered 
soluble in turpentine and linseed oil without loss, and gave thereby 
a usable varnish. He, however, gave no credit neither to Schutzen- 
berger nor to Yiolette, but seems to claim novelty for his ideas as he 
patented them. One hundred grammes of Kauri copal was powdered, 
and in their air-dried state dissolved under 2 atmospheres pressure 
in 200 grammes of linseed oil. The solution required the large 
amount of 530 grammes of oil of turpentine to give it the necessary 
thinness for the brush. This amount,of oil of turpentine is roughly 
double what would have been wanted if the copal had been run in 
an open vessel. But as will be pointed out by-and-by, copal dis¬ 
solved in linseed oil by heating in a closed tube is precipitated by 



Fiq. 46.—Autoclave for dissolving Besins under Pressure (Dietrich). 

a little oil of turpentine, so that the large excess used by Smith was 
possibly required to redissolve it. It is probable that the varnish 
loses in quality what it gains in quantity. In order to test Smith’s 
results in a practical manner, copal was placed in small pieces by itself 
in a beaker (to prevent it coming in contact with iron), and the beaker 
was placed in a small cast-iron digester intended for 100 atmospheres 
pressure and tested by water pressure up to 300 atmospheres. It was 
found impossible to get a pressure above 25 atmospheres on account 
of leakage of gas. At that pressure the temperature was 250° G. All 
the experiments showed that the copals assumed a balsamic consist¬ 
ency. Manilla copal, for example, after long exposure to a pressure 
of 15 atmospheres at 205° C., was a thick, brown syrupy mass in the 
beaker. Outside the beaker there was a lighter oil. The mass 
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(lifisolvocl in inr|H‘nuric^ and linspii*! oil imt jiavn na usable varnish. 
Rosin heated to ISO under Id a,tiiHispheres pressure ^uive a 
balBainic mass Knudlisi^ slruuRly i)f nr'^iu oil. Zanzilair copal heated 
under 14 atmospheres pressure evolved i{uantiti(*H of ^ras which 
Htreamc3d on to th(*, diRUtHhux ajid fornuai a haJsauiie, nuiss 'Ahie.h could 
bo made into a clear varnish with furpeutiiH% linsec'd oil, and sicca¬ 
tive. This varnish dried after a fashion, hut was very inferior. 
I'ormcir rose,archer have simwn that /ainzihar cf>pai henneiically 
sealed in Rlass is not fused even at dOO (*., anti t!ie (t\pcu‘imentH under 
notic(5 show that the* hinder heaUiiiR Riven at a. lower tcunperature 
causes much dtHuunposition ol the cujpai. Kauri chips werci heatexl 
to 20(h (b, umler 22 atmospheren presHure. A colourlcjss coudmst- 
ihl(‘, RUis of curious otlmir eseapetl, jintl the rf*sit|ue \va,H a dark brown 
oil of (iiHa,RreeaJ4(^ sinell. This w:ih a noKtiire td various bodies and 
liad a Hpe.cilic griivity f»f 1*0025 at RK, (*. fi diHstdvetl in c.hloro- 
forni, a-ctdftancx oil of turpentin«\ oil of enjiiphtux benzole, and ea,rbon- 
hisulpbide, and partly in aieohol and aiii\l alt'oliol. 

IjijijH'rt's Ili'Hfan'iii’s mi i'nhiii*j amirr /bverwo'e. --The 

fusion of c.opals is to nuider them stdtible in tn} linseed oil and (//) 
of turpentine and other \olafile rw-dn solvenis, thereby render¬ 
ing Ohuu lit for the nuijiufae!lire f*f lariiihhes. d1ie loss during the 
process va,rieH with ihe nalure of the et(|ial, froin 25 to 50 per cent, 
(partly gas and partly luspai oils T!ie «'o|tiiI ud eiin he collceted, but 
is a hy-proiluct of small value, ho that aftempf^ to improve the pro¬ 
cess of c;opaI-running Hhoidd lake thr» form rather of rehtriiiing the 
loss a^H mind] as pr^nsdile than of reroierfiig any portimt of it. 
Viohitie. ajid ih'ecdit! have tu ihis imrl ifi\*'HligJite(| the etlee.i of heating 
th(? copal in ^denied veHHtds. \'iolelle tiHtnl u Hpheo' and ii c<»pper 
tid)e. silvereii insitle, while Rreiditl eiiipliRied an ap|ianf.tfiH resendding 
a Htidliiig hciXA nppl\iiig f!i«' pressiirt' }i\ ii wadgliteii safety valve. 
Viole.tte’s remilts, says lapperf, me soli eoniradieifu'v. At one time 
he, says that a teiiiperuturi* of doO liud to he imuiitaiiierl for from 
fifkicu if] twenty miiititeH ifor ultal kind fd copid in nieitlionedh 
and at anotdier he Kays lliat copal mid ;iiiihi»r, wddelp under ordinary 
circumstamam, fiise iil frran ,'l5Ci lo 1(111 iiiidfetl in clf»Bed vchhcIs 
at 100 only, fRidiiig. dills prfi|}fr!\ wliicdi flu* e,opiijH itc'f|iiiri* hy a 
siinplf* fusion in rdi^sed vesselk iniisi depend iiprjfi n ffiolecular arraJige- 
memt, for no loss of widght «'mi la* ofiHervisI *b \giiili, In* UHf*s high 
arul low' teiiipfiraiiireH iiidiHcrimiiiat*!) . fdie presHiirc he 

got at 20 atmosplicrcH. Tin* fsipalH iind ainfii*!* treatment dis- 
solved at oncf? in linseed ml anii rtil of tiir|}enliiif% and vuriiiKli cfJiikl 
he madet right otT hy heuiiiig the cofiid mat tip* «rilveiit» Wider prensiire 
together. Virdettf* and Pnadiil nre silent eh io tla* «:|iiitlity of this var¬ 
nish. The following ex|MU'fmeiif h were fiiadi* hy Lippiu’t : 10 graimncg 
of very pale hard Maniiia copal wf^re kept in a cJoseii vc*s«el for 
a long time at 100 (!, No fiisifiii look pliice, find the torriperature 
was then raiHeil to I HO . The ettpid iIpui melted to a imIc ycillow 
mass full of bubldes* WTuui the vensei wiis ojiened thercf was evi- 
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dence that the pressure inside was only small. The bubbles, which 
Violette also observed, are caused by water, and disappear on heating 
with linseed oil, but the mass could not be brought into solution, and 
on cooling formed an opaque solid substance separate from the oil. 
In the next place three closed glass vessels, one with 10 grammes of 
Kauri copal, one with 10 grammes of Zanzibar copal, and the third 
with the same weight of white Manilla copal, were heated to 300° C. 
for a few hours. The Kauri copal was then a pale, fused, transparent 
mass, with a tallowy crust and a few drops of water. The pressure 
was considerable. The copal dissolved with frothing when heated in 
linseed oil, and the water volatilised. On the addition of turpentine 
to the solution a pale varnish was obtained, which would bear a little 
siccative, but was precipitated by more. When the varnish was cold, 
too, the copal precipitated, and could only be kept in solution by the 
aid of heat. The Manilla being a more fusible copal than the Kauri 
had been, as might have been expected, overheated, and was very 
much darkened in colour. It yielded with oil, etc., a varnish of the 
same properties as that just described. The Zanzibar copal was 
practically unchanged, but had acquired an aromatic smell. These 
experiments show that copals do not fuse at 100° C. in closed vessels, 
and want as high a temperature as they do in open pans. Besides, 
the copals heated under pressure give unusable varnishes, which can 
only exist while hot. 

Becipes ,—The proportions of the ingredients of copal oil-varnish 
vary with the nature, quality and species of copal used and the purpose 
for which they are to be employed, i.e., with the nature of the object to 
which the varnish is to be applied. The greater the relative amount of 
oil entering into the composition of the varnish the greater will be the 
elasticity, but the oil added should dry to a very elastic layer after 
oxidation, and to secure this the best results are said to be obtained 
by boiling slowly for a very long time, if need be for several days, 
without adding drier and at such a temperature that the oil does not 
darken. It is only after the varnish is made that a small quantity of 
liquid drier is added. The proportions of the raw materials used in 
making copal varnish may vary between the following limits :— 


TABLE XVIII.—SHOWING RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF INGREDIENTS 
IN MANUFACTURE OF COPAL VARNISH FROM HARD AND SEMI- 
PIARD COPALS. 


IngredientH. 

Outdoor 

Decoration. 

Indoor 

Decoration. 

Carriage 

Decoration. 

Very 

Elastic.! 

Less 

Durable. 

Hard copal . 

Raw oil. 

Turps .... 

lb. 

100 

80-80 

180-240 

lb. 

100 

25-50 

250-300 

lb. 

100 

150-200 

100-150 

lb. 

100 

250-350 

130-3G0 

lb. 

100 

16-80 

230-250 


^ Adapted for japan work that has to be wrought after being stoved. 

2 Semi-hard copal this type is mainly used for indoor work; the proportion of lin¬ 
seed oil varies with the hardness of the copal. 
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TABLE XIX.—SHOWING BELATIVE PBOPOBTIONS OE INGBEDIENTS 
IN MANUFACTUBE OF COPAL VABNISH FROM ZANZIBAR COPAL. 


Copal, W.A. . 

lb. lb. 
100 1 100 

lb. 

100 

Copal, W. . 

lb. 

100 

lb. 

100 

lb. 

100 

Raw oil. . . . 1 

200 150 

75 

Raw oil . 

150 

120 

100 

Turps . 

350 ! 375 

1 

300 

Turps 

350 

410 

300 


TABLE XX.—SHOWING FOB EVERY 100 LB. OF WEST AFRICAN COPALS 
HOW THE AMOUNT OF RAW OIL AND TURPS USED IN MAKING 
VABNISH THEREFROM MAY BE VARIED TO MEET END IN VIEW. 


Copal. 

Turps. 

Raw Oil. 

Copal. 

Turps. 

Haw Oil. 


lb. 

lb. 


lb. 

lb. 

Angola 

200 

350 

Glass .... 

100 

270 

150 

300 

Sierra Leone . 

ISO 

340 


110 

280 


130 

280 

Benguela. 

190 

360 


110 

280 

140 

300 


rl70 

330 


100 . 

270 

Benin and White Angola 

J 130 

280 

Pebble . 

180 

360 


tlOO 

270 


150 

310 

Accra .... 

170 

340 


100 

270 


140 

290 

Glass 

190 

360 


100 

270 


140 

290 





Working with boiled oil and dissolving the fused resins therein 
the solvents may be varied as follows for each 100 lb. of Angola, 
Benguela, Pebble, Sierra Leone and Benin :— 

Boiled oil. Turps. 

80 250 

60 250 

40 240 

TABLE XXL—SHOWING FOR EVERY 200 LB. OF KAURI COPAL HOW 
THE AMOUNTS OF RAW OIL AND BOIIjED OIL AND TURPS USED 
IN MAKING VARNISH THEREFROM MAY BE VARIED. 


Raw Oil. 

Tmps. 

Boiled Oil. 

Turp.s. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

200 

500 

80 

280 

150 

400 

70 

270 

100 

1 

350 

40 

240 


N.B .—With these recipes and all which precede and follow, 
whether given separately or in the text, any fraction or multiple of 
the above figure may be used, provided always that it is extended 
uniformly to each of the ingredients. Again, where only single lbs. 
are given, as in recipes 2 and 3, Table XXIV., the formula can be cal¬ 
culated out to cwts., etc., and so on, so as to work on practically 
tangible quantities. 
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TABLE XYI.—showing FOR EVERY 200 LB. OF MANILLA AND BORNEO 
AMOUNTS OF RAW AND BOILED OIL AND TURPS 
USED IN MAKING VARNISH THEREFROM MAY BE VARIED. 


No. 

Kaw Oil. 

Turps. 

No. 

Boiled Oil. 

Turps. 


lb. 

lb. 


lb. 

lb. 

1 

250 

420 

7 

75 

300 

2 

225 

400 

8 

60 

290 

8 

200 

400 

9 

40 

250 

4 

150 

350 




5 

100 

325 




6 

70 

300 





In Pormula 1 hard Manilla alone is prescribed but is excluded in 2, 
■whilst Borneo alone is used in 7. In the others either hard or soft 
Manilla or Borneo may be used. 


TABLE XXIIL—SHOWING THE RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OP THE DIF- 
FERENT INGREDIENTS IN KAURI VARNISHES. 


No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Kauri.... 

75 

94 

94 

84 

84 

84 

84 

liosin ........ 



14 





Boiled oil. 

98 

179 

100 

94 

20 

84 

84 

Turp.s. 

112 

131 

117 

113 

120 

126 

122 

No. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 j 

14 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Kauri........ 

84 

70 

84 

84 

42 

28 

94 

Bo sin. 


14 



42 

56 


Boiled oil. 

94 

18 

*20 

148 

86 

86 

144 

Turps. 

109 

112 

i 

120 

140 

112 

104 

140 


1, hard church; 2, elastic carriage; 3, hard carriage; 4, best coating body; 5, 
quick oak; 6, pale French flatting; 7, flatting ; 8, flnishing body; 9, quick 
oak; 10, quick carriage ; 11, common oak Kauri replaced by Manilla ; 12, 
mixings* 13, mixing; 14, oak. The grade of Kauri and rosin vary with the 
qualities desired; mixed grades of Kauri are frequently used. 

Behs' Stock Mixing Varnishes. —^Eebs uses Zanzibar copal for 
very hard varnishes, Accra, Benguela and Angola for medium hard 
and Sierra Leone (recent), Kauri and Manilla for ordinary hard 
varnish from which he makes six classes of stock varnish: No. 1 
from Zanzibar or Madagascar; No. 2 from Accra, Benguela or 
Angola; No. 3 from Sierra Leone, Kauri or Manilla; No. 4 from 
debris of No, 2 resins; No. 5 from debris from No. 3; No. 6 from 
dust from resins Nos. 1 and 3. The dilferenfc ingredients are prepared 
as follows. (1) Linseed oil, stand oiV\ —Eaw oil is heated with¬ 
out driers until it deposits mucilage and clarifies, after which it is 
tanked for three to four weeks before use. (2) Manganese boiled oil .— 
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Linseed oil is slowly heated to 180° C. (356° and at that temperature 
2h lb. of manganese borate is added for every 100 lb. of oil for a slow- 
drying oil, and 5 lb. for quick-drying oil, after which it is tanked for 
use. (3) Litharge boiled oil .—Linseed oil is slowly heated to 180° C. 
(356° F.), and at that temperature there is added, in small quantities at 
a time, 5 1b. of litharge. The litharge dissolves in the oil between 
180° and 190° C. (356°-374° F.), and must be kept from settling at the 
bottom by constant stirring. The oil is finally heated to 220° G, (428° 
F.) and tanked for use. 

TABLE XXIV— SHOWING COMPOSITION OE STOCK COPAL VAKNISHEH 

(REBS). 


Crade of Copal (.see abov('). 


Stock Varnish No. 

1 

2 

“ i 

:} j 4 


C5 


lb 

lb. 

lb. 11). 

lb. 

lb. 

Copal . 

1 

1 

1 ! 10 

10 

10 

Linseed oil (see (1) above) 

. 3 (oz).‘ 

1 

i i ••• 


j ... 

Manganese boiled oil (see (2) above) 

3 

2 

1 0 

i 


i ... 

Litharge boiled oil (see (3) above) 



... 1 ') 

() 

■ 0 

Spirits of turpentine .... 

. 1 to 2 

1 to 2 

14 j 20 ' 

20 

‘ 20 

Siccative. 


j 

... i 4 , 

.1, 



These stock varnishes, the No. of which in above table corre¬ 
sponds with the grade of copal, are sold respectively as follows 

(1) Extra superfine coach varnish, superfine coach varnish, super¬ 
fine marble varnish, superfine artists’ varnish; (2) superfine coach 
varnish, marble and artists’ varnish, as substitute for No. 1, fine 
coach varnish, Nos. 1 and 2, fine carriage varnish, fine railway carriage 
varnish, superfine locomotive varnish, table-top varnish ; (3) fine 
artists’ varnish, varnish for carriage parts (frames and wheels), 
polishing varnish, enamel varnish, sledge varnish, finishing varnish, 
superfine copal varnish, gilt cabinet varnish, superfine sugar-mould 
varnish; (4) fine sledge varnish, finishing varnish No, 2, line 
copal varnish for outdoor work, superfine copal varnish for indoor 
work, superfine floor varnish; (5) enamel, finishing, floor, furni¬ 
ture, etc., varnish; (6) varnish for sundry purposes as ordered. 

Copal Varnish for Fine Paintings .—Fuse 8 lb. of the very cleanest 
pale African gum copal, and when completely run, pour in 2 gallons 
of hot oil (old measure), let it boil until it will string very strong, and 
in about fifteen minutes, or while it is yet very hot, pour in 3 gallons 
of turpentine (old measure) and got from the top of a cistern. Per¬ 
haps during the mixing a considerable quantity of the turpentine will 
escape, but the varnish will be so much the brighter, transparent and 
fluid, and will work freer, dry quickly and be very solid and durable 
when dry. After the varnish has been strained, if it is found too 
thick before it is quite cold, heat as much turpentine and mix with it 
as will bring it to a proper consistency. 

^ Ounces in this case only. 
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Artists'' Virgin Cogoal Varnish. —From a parcel of scraped African 
gum copal, before it is broken, pick out the very fine transparent pieces 
which appear round and pale like drops of crystal; dry them in the 
sun or by a very gentle fire. Afterwards, when cool, bruise or pound 
them into a coarse powder; then procure some broken bottles or 
flint glass, and boil the same in soft water and soda, then bruise it 
into coarse powder like the gum; boil it a second time and strain the 
water from it, washing it with, three or four waters that it may be 
perfectly clean and free from grease or any impurity, dry it before 
the fire, or upon a plate; set it in an oven. When it is thoroughly 
dry mix 2 lb. of it with 3 lb. of the powdered copal; after mixing 
them well put them into the gum pot and fuse the gum, keep stirring 
all the time ; the glass will prevent the gum from adhering together, 
so that a very moderate fire will cause the gum to fuse. When it. 
appears sufficiently run have ready 3 quarts of clarified oil very 
hot to pour in. Afterwards let it boil until it strings freely be¬ 
tween the fingers, and mix it rather hotter than if it were body 
varnish, for as there is but a small quantity it will be sooner cold. 
Pour in 5 quarts of old turpentine, strain it immediately, and pour 
it into an open jar or large glass bottle, expose it to the air and light, 
but keep it both from the sun and wet and from moisture until it. 
is of sufficient age for use. This is the finest copal varnish for fine 
paintings or pictures. 

Cabinet Varnish. —Fuse 7 lb. of very fine African gum copal and 
pour in half a gallon of pale clarified oil; in three or four minutes 
after if it feel stringy take it out of doors or into another building 
where there is no fire and mix with 3 gallons of turpentine; after¬ 
wards strain it and put it aside for use. This, if properly boiled, will 
dry in ten minutes, but if too strongly boiled will not mix at all 
with the turpentine, and sometimes when boiled with the turpentine- 
will mix, and yet refuse to amalgamate with any other varnish less 
boiled than itself, therefore it requires a nicety which is only to be 
learned from practice. This varnish is chiefly intended for the use 
of japanners, cabinet painters, coach painters, etc. 

Best Body Copal Varnish for Coachmakers. —This is intended for 
the body part of coaches and other similar vehicles intended for 
polishing. Fuse 8 lb. of fine African gum copal, add 2 gallons of 
clarified oil, old measure; boil it very slowly for four or five hours 
until quite stringy; mix off with 3-J gallons of turpentine; strain off 
and pour into a cistern. Observe, these varnishes, by being made 
in the gum pot and entirely without driers, are on that account 
much paler than when each run is poured into the boiling pot and 
afterwards boiled off. Varnish made entirely from African copal 
possesses more fluidity, pliability and softness than varnish made 
with or entirely from gum anime; it also possesses a property of 
keeping its colour or rather becoming bleached or paler after it is 
applied, whereas varnishes made from gum anim4 always become 
darker after being applied. Genuine copal varnishes from their 
pliability and softness are rather slow in drying and retain for months 
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SO much, softness that they will not polish well until they give out 
a, moisture and become hard, then they wear well, will never crack, 
and always retain their polish. As they are too slow in drying, 
•coachmakers, painters and varnish-makers to remedy that defect 
have introduced to two pots of the preceding varnish one made as 
follows :— 

8 lb. of fine pale gum anime 

2 gallons of clarified oil > to be boiled four hours. 

3^ gallons of turpentine ) 

This after being strained is put hot into the two former pots and 
well mixed together; its effect is to cause the whole to dry quicker 
.and firmer and enable it to take the polish much sooner. 

Some varnish-makers, contrary to their own judgment, introduce 
into each small pot of varnish from half to one pound of either sugar 
•of lead or white copperas, and sometimes only half of each; but no 
varnish made with driers will be so brilliant, colourless, pliable, or 
wear so long as that made without them. Every description of varnish 
which has lead for driers will always be the harder for them, and 
when worn for a time, if minutely looked into it will be found that 
the air has separated the particles of lead, which will be found upon 
the polished surface of the varnish like an almost imperceptible white 
dust exactly in proportion to the quantity of lead introduced into the 
varnish in making it. 

Common Body Varnish for the same Biorjwse as the First .— 

8 lb. of the best African copal ^ 

3 gallons of clarified oil I boiled four hours or until stringy. 

3.i gallons of turpentine J 

Mixed and strained will produce about 5|- gallons. 

8 lb. of the best gum anime 'j 

2 gallons of clarified oil r boiled as usual. 

3J- gallons of turpentine J 


Mixed and strained hot and put into the former pot of African gum- 
varnish. Put two pots of this anime varnish to one of copal. It 
will dry quicker and harder than the best body copal, and will polish 
very soon but not wear either so well or so long. 

Quick-drying Body Copal Varnishes for Coaches,— 


8 lb. of the best African copal ^ 
2 gallons of clarified oil [ 

Jib. dried sugar of lead (p. 131) j 
3J gallons of turpentine j 


boiled till stringy, mixed and strained. 


8 lb. of gum anim6 
2 gallons of clarified oil 
J lb. of white copperas 
3J gallons of turpentine 


boiled as before. 


To be mixed and strained while hot into the other pot. These two 
pots mixed together will dry in six hours in winter and in four in 
summer; it is very useful for varnishing old work on dark colours. 
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Best Pale Carriage Varnish .— 

81b. seooad sorted African copal 1 n -i i j.-n j. • 

2i gaUons of elwified oil 

i lb. of dried copperas ^ 

J lb. of litharge I strained, etc. 

5^ gallons of turpentine J 


8 lb. of second sorted gum anime ^ 
gallons of clarified oil 
J lb. dried sugar of lead I 

J lb. of litharge 


mix this to the first while hot. 


gallons turpentine 

This varnish will dry hard if well boiled m four hours iu summer 
and in six in winter. As its name denotes this is intended for the 
varnishing of the wheels, springs and carriage parts of coaches, 
chaises, etc., also it is that description of varnish which is generally 
sold to and used by house painters, decorators, etc., as from its dry¬ 
ing quality and strong gloss it suits their general purposes well. 
Second Carriage Varnish .— 

8 lb. of second sorted gum. anime 
gallons of fine clarified oil 
gallons of turpentine 
^ lb. of litharge 
lb. of dried sugar of lead 
J lb. of dried copperas (zinc sulphate, p. 131) 

When three runs are poured into the boiling pot and the regular 
proportion of driers put in and well boiled, this varnish will dry hard 
and firm in four hours in winter and in two in summer; it is princi¬ 
pally intended for varnishing dark carriage work or black japan and 
is also used by house painters for dark work. 

Wainscot Varnish .— 

8 lb. of second sorted gum anime>> 

3 gallons of clarified oil 

^ lb. of litharge I to be all well boiled until it strings very 

J lb. of dried copperas t strong and then mixed and strained, 

^ lb. of dried sugar of lead 
gallons of turpentine 

—Where large quantities are required it will always be found 
best to boil off the three runs in the boiling pot (pp. 115, 116). This 
varnish is principally intended for honse painters, grainers, builders 
and japanners; it will dry in two hours in summer and four in winter. 

Mahogany Varnish is either made with the same proportions with 
a little darker gnm, otherwise it is wainscot varnish with a small pro¬ 
portion of gold sisie. 

Japanners' Gold Size .—It is most proper to make gold size in 
iron pots, as from the great heat and the quantity of driers required 
copper pots are too thin and ductile; they would soon become quite 
burned at the bottom. Therefore, to make 40 gallons of gold size, put 10 
gallons of oil into the set iron pot (Figs. 34,35), make a good fire under 
it and boil it for two hours, then introduce 7 lb. of dry red lead, 7 lb. 
of litharge, and 3 lb. of copperas by sprinkling in a little at a time ; 
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let the oil keep boiling all the time, not in too great a heat or it will 
perhaps run over. During the time of putting in the driers keep 
stirring them from the bottom of the pot, for should they settle in a 
mass before the oil has gradually taken them up it will darken the 
gold size, therefore keep constantly stirring and have the large iron 
ladle ready to cool it down if it should appear to rise too high; have 
also at hand an empty pot—the copper boiling pot will do—into 
which immediately ladle part of the boiling oil, if it cannot otherwise 
be kept in the pot, while the assistant is either choking or damping 
the fire with wet sifted ashes, of which there ought always to be a 
wheelbarrowful at hand in case of accident; but of which there 
need not be any fear if due precaution is observed. It is better to be 
a httle under the heat than above it, particularly by those who are 
not experienced makers; it will only require a little longer boiling to 
make up for the deficiency of heat. When the oil has boded about 
three hours from the beginning and the driers are all in fuse in the gum 
pot (Fig. 36) 10 lb. of gum anime, and during the time of fusing heat 2 
gallons of raw linseed oil in the copper pouring jack by plac’ng it on 
the plate of the gum furnace. After the oil has been poured to the 
gum and as soon as on examination it appears boiled clear, take the 
gum pot from the fire, let it cool for a few minutes, then pour it into 
the oil in the set pot. Wash out the gum pot and proceed with 
another run in the same way. When both runs of gum are in the 
set pot there are altogether 14‘ gallons of oil, 20 lb. of gum and 
17 lb. of driers ; increase and keep up a regular fire in the front 
of the furnace that it may be drawn out in a moment if it should be 
necessary. The gold size will soon throw up a frothy head on the 
surface, which must be kept down by constantly plying with the ladle, 
when it is likely to rise within 4 inches of the pot edge. In ab6ut 
five hours from the beginning of the oil boiling it will become stringy, 
but the boiling must continue until it hangs to the ladle, appears 
quite stringy, yet drops in lumps. When tried upon the glass if it 
feels sticky and strings strongly, then it is boiled enough. Draw out 
the fire, sprinkle it with plenty of water, leave not a spark of fire in the 
varnish house, not even a lighted pipe of tobacco. While the maker 
is cooling down the pot, let the assistant have ready at the door 30 
gallons of turpentine, fill the pouring pot ready and have all the 
doors open. Endeavour to cool it as fast as possible, as it will re¬ 
quire at least one hour and a quarter after the fire has been put out 
before it will be ready to mix, because the pot being iron and very 
thick and set in bricks, causes the gold size to hold heat a long time ; 
therefore it is difficult to describe exactly at what time to mix the 
turpentine; for, if the oil and gum are not sufficiently boiled, the 
'gold size will perhaps not dry quick; and if it should on the other 
hand be too strongly boiled before it is cold enough to mix, even 
though the fire be out, it may become what is termed coagulated or 
slimy, and is so much concentrated that its particles will not open 
with the turpentine and the whole becomes completely lost, so that it 
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is best to err on the safe side and stop the boiling in time. When 
the mixing commences, continue the pouring without intermission, 
until all the froth at the surface disappears, never stirring it until the 
turpentine is all in. If the pouring in of the turpentine is commenced 
while it was too hot, there will be a great loss of turpentine by evapora¬ 
tion, but that will not injure the quality of the gold size. 

Place the carrying tin close to the side of the pot; lay on the 
tin ladle, and strain off as quickly as possible. When all the gold 
size is out pour into the set pot about 3 gallons of turpentine 
washings; with the swish, wash down the pot as quickly as possible, 
and, if the pot is still so hot as to evaporate the turpentine, ladle 
it out into the washings again and pour in about 3 gallons of raw 
linseed oil, and with a palette knife scrape it all round, washing and 
cleaning it down with a rag until it is quite cleansed all round, then 
ladle out the oil and wipe it completely clean and dry. The gold 
size ought to dry in from fifteen to twenty-five minutes and in 
fourteen days it is ready for use. Experienced makers can make 
gold size that will dry in fifteen minutes, but that requires great 
practice. 

Flooh Gold Size ,—Put 12 gallons of linseed oil into the iron set 
pot; as soon as it has boiled for two hours introduce gradually 12 lb. 
of litharge. Continue the boiling very moderately for six hours ; 
let it remain until next morning, then bring it to simmer and run 
10 lb. of gum anime and 2 gallons of oil. When these two runs of 
gum are poured into the iron pot put in 7 lb. of Burgundy pitch, 
which soon melt, and continue the boiling and keep ladling it down 
as before directed. For best gold size boil it moderately strong, but 
not over strong, and when proper mix it with 30 gallons of turpentine 
or more if required, but recollect this should be left a little thicker 
and stronger than japanners’ gold size. This is intended for and 
used by paper stainers to lay their flock on and ought to dry slowly 
in one hour. 

Axioms Observed in the Mahing of Gopcd Varnish .—The more 
thoroughly the gum is run or fused the greater the quantity and the 
stronger the produce. The more regular and longer the boiling of 
the oil and the gum together is continued the more fluid or free the 
varnish will extend on whatever it is applied. When the mixture 
of oil and gum is too suddenly brought to string by too strong a 
heat the varnish requires more than its just proportion of turpentine 
to thin it, whereby its oily and gummy quality is reduced, which 
renders it less durable, neither will it flow so well in laying on. 
The greater the proportion of oil there is used in varnishes the less 
they ^re liable to crack, because the tougher and softer they are. 
Increase the proportion of gum in varnishes the thicker the stratum 
and the firmer they will set solid and dry quick. When varnishes 
are quite newly made and must be sent out for use before they are of 
sufficient age, they must always be left thicker than if they were to 
be kept the proper age as some of the annexed experiments by 
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Wilson Neil, the account of which is given in his own words, will 
prove:— 

Experimmt I .—Of two well-got-up panels painted with patent 
yellow I varnished the first with good body varnish twelve months- 
old ; the second panel was varnished with body of the lihe quality 
only one month old. After both panels were dry on examining the 
first it was excellent, but that varnished with the new-made looked 
poor, flat and sleepy as it is termed. 

JExperme^it 11 .—Of two panels both prepared and flatted down 
the first I varnished with gold size and the second with japan ; both 
had only been made one month. The gold size dried in half an 
hour and the japan in ten hours and twenty minutes. I then put 
both panels into an empty drawer where they remained for eight 
months. I then tried the same gold size and japan on two fresh 
panels prepared exactly as the first, when I found the gold size 
much thicker yet much paler, and it now dried in fourteen minutes, 
the japan also dried in seven hours. 

Experiment III .—That varnish made from African copal alone 
possesses the most elasticity and transparency may be proved by 
the following facts. Three prepared panels of a very pale straw 
colour were all varnished in one day; the fiirst with fine body 
varnish made from very pale gum anime, the second with fine body 
varnish made from one half anime and one half African copal. These 
three varnishes were all made with the greatest nicety for the 
experiment, all equal in their proportion and ages, haying been all 
made in one day. At the time of varnishing the three panels the 
varnishes were all eight months old. I filled three vials, one with 
each sort, and could discover no difference in the colour either when 
held near to the eye or at a distance. Upon moving the vials and 
turning them, the third, containing the African copal, appeared the 
most elastic. All the three panels dried in about the same time 
—eight hours. I hung them all three where they were exposed to 
xhe sun, wind and rain for one month, I then examined them and 
could perceive little if any difference in colour. I left them for 
another month, when, on examination, the first, made from anime, was 
darkest and that from the copal the palest. I then polished all 
three; the first polished very easily, the second not quite so easily, and 
the third was very difficult to polish, appeared very soft and clammy, 
but when completed was by far the palest and most transparent. 

I left them upon a roof exposed to the weather for three months, 
when I fliattened them down a little and varnished them afresh. 
In ten days I polished them, when the third, varnished with the 
African copal, was by far the palest and looked like plate-glass. 

Experiment IV.—Thdt too much Driers m Varnish render it 
Opaque and unfit for Delicate Colours .—One day I varnished two 
panels got up and glazed with a very rich crimson lake. No. 1 was 
varnished with body varnish made entirely from African copal with¬ 
out any driers whatever, either in the clarified oil or boiling; No. 2 
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was varnished with '' body ” of the same gum, age and proportion^ 
but with a small quantity of dried sugar of lead and dried white 
PO'iiGl No. 1 dried in nine hours and remained 
tacky for five hours more; the panel No. 2 dried in seven hours with¬ 
out a tack. In a day after both panels were flatted down and 
varnished and repeated until each panel had four coats of varnish. 
The varnish was eight months old and each dried in the same space 
of time. I hung both up for a month and then polished them and 
examined them with a microscope, when the panel No. 1 appeared 
quite clear in colour, solid and brilliant like plate-glass, but No. 2 had 
changed a little in colour, inclining to purple, and in the varnish were- 
almost imperceptible opaque points. I kept these two panels for tw 0 ‘ 
years afterwards ; when I examined them, there appeared no decay in 
No. 1, but in No. 2 the driers were perceptible on the smrface with 
the naked eye. 

Experiment V .—That moist driers boiled in varnish cause it to- 
run in pinholes. To 8 gallons of very fine African copal during the 
boiling I introduced ^ lb. of undried sugar of lead. After the varnish 
had stood to settle for eight months, I varnished with it a pale- 
patent yellow panel; it floated very well, set and looked well for- 
hours when it began to dry off in small pinholes completely over the- 
surface, some of the holes as large as the head of a pin. It dried off’ 
in seven hours without any tack. 

Ex 2 )eriomnt VI .—That the greater the quantity of driers and acid 
the larger the pinholes. I emptied 6 gallons out of the jar contain¬ 
ing the last-named varnish, then I varnished another panel out of 
the 2 gallons remaining in the jar; the panels dried in the same¬ 
time, but went off not only into pinholes but large blotches all over.. 

Experiment VII .—That particles either of oil or cold turpentine 
in the varnish will create pinholes and blemishes. To 1 gallon of 
body varnish nine months old, which had been tried and found to be- 
excellent, I introduced ^ ounce of water and ounce of linseed oil. 
I heated and mixed all together and poured it into a jar and let it 
stand for three months, when I varnished two panels, one yellow, the 
other light green. Tour hours after, when I examined them, they 
were about half dry and beginning to run into pinholes and round 
empty holes. I examined them with a microscope and found a par¬ 
ticle of oil hanging to the lower edge of every circle and the small 
particles of water had evaporated; the surface appeared as if dotted 
with the points of so many bristles. I repeated this experiment 
several times, but always with the same result. 

Experiment VIII .—That copperas does not combine with varnish 
but only hardens it. Three pounds very fine African copal, 1 gallon 
of clarified oil and 2 ounces of dried copperas were mixed off with^ 2. 
gallons of turpentine, which, after being strained, had been put by in 
an open-mouthed jar for eight months. I then poured off all the- 
varnish not quite to the bottom; I afterwards well washed the sedi¬ 
ment left at the bottom of the jar with 2 quarts of warm turpentine,, 
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which I filtered through some very fi.ne cambric muslin and after¬ 
wards dried the copperas in the sun ; it still weighed 2 ounces and 
appeared like what it really was, powder of zinc. 

Experiment IX .—That sugar of lead does combine with varnish. 
With the same quality and quantity of gum and oil and turpentine 
I made 3 gallons of copal varnish, introducing 2 ounces of dried 
sugar of lead during the boiling. I put it in a jar for eight months ; 

1 then poured off all the varnish and washed out the sediment with 
half a gallon of turpentine filtered as before. I dried the residuum 
left on the muslin, which only weighed 7 drams, so that the varnish 
had absorbed the remainder. This varnish was very good and dried 
well. 

Experiment X .—That turpentine improves by age. Three pounds 
of fine African gum copal were boiled without driers and thinned with 

2 gallons of turpentine which had been kept in the open lead cistern 
for upwards of two years until it had become thickened and appeared 
like oil. After being mixed off and strained and set to settle only two 
days I tried it on several panels of different colours, when it dried 
hard, firm and brilliant without any tack in less than eight hours. I 
kept the remainder of the varnish for twelve months, when it became 
too thick to use. I poured it into the gum pot, brought it near to a 
hoiling heat and poured into it half a gallon of the same old turpentine 
and set it aside for two days, when I varnished three fresh panels of 
three different colours which had been previously twice varnished; 
they all dried firm and free from tack in less than five hours. These 
-three panels were afterwards laid on the roof of a shed for twelve 
months and when polished looked solid and brilliant and the colours 
were less changed than any I ever saw in the time. 

Caoutchouc Oil Varnishes. 

These are employed especially to render articles watGr])roof. J^ut 
in dissolving the rubber it is reduced to a tacky substance. The role 
of rubber is not in varnish-making and it is used with quite a mis¬ 
taken idea. In many so-called india-rubber varnishes the rul)l}or is 
conspicuous by its absence. The instructions for making india-rubber 
varnish are that the rubber should be dry, so that solution may be 
•effected under good conditions. The rubber is cut into thin strips 
.•and placed in a stove, where it is kept at 40'" to 50" G. for several 
.days. Moreover, the operation is generally started by ^‘swelling’’ 
ithe rubber with one-half part of ether. 

The proportions used are: Caoutchouc, 1 lb.; linseed oil, 1 II).; 
'spirits of turpentine, 1 lb. 

The rubber, left in contact with ether for several days, swells and 
gives a fluid mass when heated on the water bath so as to drive off 
the ether; this fluid mass whilst still hot is mixed with linseed oil 
iind finally with spirits of turpentine. 

Eaiicoch dissolved the rubber in a cylindrical iron vessel capable 
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of skincling pressure, the lid being fixed by bolts and nuts. The 
vapour of the solvent passes into this vessel through a pipe leading 
from the still in which it is generated. 

Mixed VarmdieH.--‘Ol\ varnish may also be added to rubber so as 
to impart l)oth durability and hardness. In these cases, the propor¬ 
tions of oil and spirits of turpentine are increased, thus to 12 lb. of 
copal vartiish there is added a caoutchouc varnish consisting of: 
Caoutchouc, I lb.; linseed oil, G lb.; spirits of turpentine, 4 lb. 

Ind‘m-Iiul)her Vamidi.^ —Caoutchouc, 5 lb. ; carbon disul¬ 
phide, 2^, 11).; spirits of turpentine, 5 lb. The rubber is cut into very 
small pieces and digested with the carbon disulphide in a glass retort 
heated in a sand bath until complete solution is effected. The lin¬ 
seed oil is then heated, and whilst still hot added to the above solu¬ 
tion which after cooling is thinned down with the spirits of turpentine. 
WinklerH Riiblmr l'a/7U,s7^.—Caoutchouc, 6 lb.; rectified spirits of 
turpentine, 12J; lb. ; rectified shale naphtha, 15 lb. The rubber is 
dissolved in the mixed solvents in a retort heated on a sand bath, 
and thci recently warmed copal varnish is then added. Champagnet's 
Rubber ru/7u',s*///.—Caoutchouc, 6 lb. ; spirits of turpentine, 50 lb.' 
The rubber is digeste<l with a portion of the spirits of turpentine for 
tw() days without stirring, after wliich it is well stirred with a wooden 
spa<lula. When all tlie turpentine has been taken up the remainder 
is jL(l<h‘d. The dige.stion and stirring are continued until the whole 
is dissf)ivc;d. Tluei a varnish is made as follows: Above solution, 
75 lb. ; |)ale boiled oil, 75 lb.; finest pale copal varnish, 100 lb. 
Theso are W(4l mixe/l ami incorporated together by agitation and then 
dig(*sied on the Bainl bath until complete amalgamation and solution 
is ofTea;ted. Caoutchiouc oil varnlshcjs, with a certain brilliancy and 
lairder, are made by adding rosin, say: Caoutchouc, 1 lb.; rosin, 2 
lb.: linseed oil, 2 lb. 

Ihrmnutr Oil IbiJii/isk.—JhimmuT or soft copal (copal tendre) var¬ 
nishes soft, vej-y flexible and transparent, but dry rather slowly. 
They are canployed for inside work or upon metals, or on tissue 
papfjr, which tliey I'crider transparent. These varnishes have a bright 
appearance,, and a faint pale yellow coloration. The colour may be 
Ymml from goldrm yrdlow to yellowish brown by gamboge, dragon’s 
bloorl and asphaltum of Judma, and coloured in this way they enter 
intf) the*, cjomposition of certain khiglish varnishes used for metallic 
boxes and caBos. 

The proportion of the different elements vary between :— 

PartH. 

fhiiiuniir. 100 

Ikiili'd liiiKCwl oil ..50 to 1‘20 

Spirits of turpentine.200 to 500 

The dammar is pulverised and dissolved in the hot in spirits of 
turpentine, and boiled linseed oil or linseed oil to which a liquid 
drier has lieen added is run into the solution. 

If the harder kinds of dammar be used, they may be rendered 
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more soluble in linseed oil by the addition of a small quantity of 
very soft dammar. 

Bosinate Oil Fnrms/tes.—"Eosinates may be substituted for resins 
in varnish-making. Coloured rosinates are generally used. Some— 
like rosinate of copper, which is of a beautiful emerald-green tint— 
are coloured naturally. The desired shade is imparted .to colourless 
resinates by aniline dyes. Coloured rosinates in the dry state have a 
fresh appearance, and those used in varnish-making are insoluble in 
water; weak acids and alkalies have no action on these resinates, 
but on the other hand they dissolve very easily in alcohol, spirits of 
turpentine, benzol, ether and chloroform as well as in melted wax, 
resins, oils and boiled linseed oil. This facility of solution and their 
beautiful colour cause them to be greatly used, and they have been ‘ 
advantageously applied upon metal, wood, paper, skin, glass, wax, 
linoleum and cloth. 

Preparation of Bosinates. —A rosin soap is made by heating 100 
parts of pale rosin with 33 parts of soda crystals in 1,000 parts of 
water, and adding to the solution cooled to 50° a solution of colour¬ 
ing matter; a solution of a metallic salt is then added such as the 
chloride of magnesia, and the solution is filtered from the insoluble 
coloured resinate which is well washed and dried at a very gentle 
heat. The dried product constitutes in reality a true coloured lake. 

Tor toys, tin boxes, etc., cheap and quick-drying varnishes are re¬ 
quired, and in the preparation of these the resins and even common 
rosin have been replaced by rosinates which dissolve readily in warm 
linseed oil, and some of these, more especially the resinate of zinc in 
particular, is very durable. These rosinate varnishes are made by 
dissolving the rosinate in linseed oil heated to about 120' 0. and 
then diluting with the necessary quantity of spirits of turpentine. 
The resinates most usually employed are those of lead, zinc, man¬ 
ganese and lime. A great number of aniline dyes being soluble in 
solutions of certain rosinates, coloured rosinate varnishes may be 
made of any desired hue. Fused rosinates are made by heating rosin 
with metallic oxides (e.g., what is called hardejied rosm is made by 
heating rosin with quick-lime; the product will dry better if a little 
manganese be stirred in at the same time). 

Antifouling Composition. —A quick-drying varnish suitable for 
antifouling compositions may be made by dissolving rosin in half its 
weight of shale naphtha. To this is added an equal i)ulk of 
japanners’ gold size, in which spirits of turpentine has l)eon re¬ 
placed by shale naphtha. Finally, to the above mixture, an equal 
bulk of a solution of rosinate of lime or rosinate of copper or an ad¬ 
mixture of both dissolved in their own weight of shale naphtha is 
added, and finally the requisite amount of colour along with the toxic 
principles if any, say a mixture of emerald (Paris) green and salicylic 
acid. 

Polychrome Varnishes. —Very often different colours are imparted 
to varnishes for metals, particularly tin, by aniline dyes. But these 
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having a very feeble resistance, they are advantageously replaced by 
metallic compounds, principally green copper-salts. According to 
Lohmann, 30 parts of finely pulverised acetate of copper are heated 
on the water bath until a bright, brown powder remains ; this powder 
is mixed with double its weight of spirits of turpentine and heated to 
75° C. There is then added 100 parts of good copal varnish. If 
the acetate of copper has been pulverised finely enough, it rapidly 
and almost completely dissolves. After standing, a deep green varnish 
is obtained. To impart to tinned objects a beautiful green colour four 
or five coats of this varnish are laid on. If only two coats be applied, 
and if the articles be placed in a store, there is obtained, according to 
the temperature, different shades of colour varying from golden yellow 
to deep yellow, and from greenish yellow to orange yellow. The same 
golden colour may be obtained upon glass. 
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EOSIN OIL VAENISHES—BEUNBWICK BLACK-SUrER-BLACK JAPAN. 

Bosin Oil Varnishes .—Owing to its cheapness (although its price 
has been rising rapidly of late), and also on account of the readiness 
with which it may be dissolved, rosin enters into the composition 
of many varnishes. In the various formuluB already given in actual 
practice rosin can often replace a certain portion of the gum resins. 
Eosin dissolved in coal tar, petroleum or shale naphtha, or in white 
spirit, gives by itself alone a glossy quick drying varnish of much 
better quality than the uninitiated would suppose possible. The var¬ 
nish got by solution of rosin in turps is much more tacky. The l)oiled 
oil to be used in rosin varnishes cannot be boiled too much nor too hard. 
Very fine pale varnishes may be made by using rosin only, provided 
choice qualities are used, as pale as can be procured, and dissolving 
it in the cold. It is then advantageous to use linseed oil which has 
been boiled for a sufficiently long time without the addition of driers. 
The proportions generally used are: Eosin, 100 lb.; linseed oil, 25 
to 30 lb.; spirits of turpentine, 125 to 180 lb. A certain x:)ortion of 
^the spirits of turpentine or the whole of it is sometimes replaced by 
naphtha. For certain small articles, such as boxes for confectionery, 
snuff-boxes, etc., a simple solution of rosin in linseed oil is used; 
several successive coats are applied, the article being stoved " after 
each coat. The proportions are: Eosin, 1 lb.; boiled oil, 1 gallon. 
Plaster casts are hardened and rendered unalterable by atmospheric 
agents by this last composition. The casts are well dried and heated 
to 80° to 90° 0. (176° to 194° F.), are dipped into this solution, dried in 
the air, again dipped, and finally dried completely in the air. Mixed 
Varnish .—A little more elasticity is supposed to be imparted to 
rosin varnishes by replacing a part of the rosin by Venice turpentine 
or mastic, and by increasing a little the quantity of oil, the propor¬ 
tions in such cases being as follows: ^ rosin+ ,5' Venice turpentine, 
100 lb.; linseed oil, 60 lb.; spirits of turpentine, 120 lb. 

But if Venice turpentine be a good addition to brittle spirit 
varnishes it should be kept out of varnishes into which linseed oil, 
spirits of turpentine and josin enter. Such a varnish is quite tacky 
enough as it stands without Venice turpentine to make it more so. 

1 
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In 2 and 3 the black oxide of manganese is ground and made into 
a paste with the litharge boiled oil, which is gradually added to the 
fused mixture of shellac and rosin, and the whole boiled for one and a 
half hours at a temperature of 190'" C., after which it is cooled and 
thinned with the spirits of turpentine or by benxene. In 1, 4 and 5 
the rosin is first melted and then the quick-drying litharge boiled oil 
added, and' the whole “ boiled ” for an hour at ioO'" C., when the mass 
is cooled and thinned down with the spirits of turpentine which 
may be replaced by shale or petroleum naphtha, “white spirit,” etc. 

Copal Varninh Suhstit'iite. —One hundred and twenty-five pounds 
of “ good strained ” rosin are heated to 180° to 190° C. and 5 parts 
of citlun* litharge or manganese borate added thereto, and the whole- 
heated until the temperature rises to about 230° C. and a drop* 
hardens on a glass slab so much that it can scarcely be removed 
therefrom. There is then introduced into it 20 parts of either- 
litharge or manganese boiled oil containing 5 per cent, of either- 
drier, and the heat continued for another hour, after which it i8< 
.taken from the fire and thinned down with 100 parts of spirits of 
turpentine and filtered, and then to 1 per cent, of copal oil added. 
This varnish dries quickly, yielding a very hard, smooth, highly 
polished coat. 

Wcdlpaper Varnish.— gallons of linseed oil are heated to 
170"" G. (338° F.) until it ceases to froth; there are then added 32 
lb. rosin, 16 lb. paraffin wax, 4 lb. of beeswax and 1 pint of copal 
varnish. 

Breioers Much rosin is used for the preparation of this, 

substance. It is used in breweries to produce a smooth lining inside- 
casks whereby they are made much easier to clean. Brewers’ pitch 
consists of rosin mixed with substances which have no effect, 
upon the taste and aroma of the beer. The simplest way of making 
a good brewers’ pitch is to fuse pure American rosin with careful 
stirring to prevent the rosin from burning to the bottom of the pan. 


^ The roHin may be replaced by rosinates, Hay roBinate of lime, and in that case 
the turpH may well be replaced by coal tar naphtha. But that may of course be done 
in any case or even by white spirit. Some low grade compositions are made by 
dissolving rosin in crude burning oil (petroleum). 
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Durinjj; the sfcirrin ‘4 .sufth-ifiif rf'fjjfiini oil turpentine is added 
gradually to make tlie inns', fme from britilmioss when eoki. In 
.UBiiig tlu‘, pitcli a m‘U eask is heatf'd witli a, hkist of liot aii', and 
‘when thoroughly lieated a proper quantity of melted pitch is ])our0d 
iti and spriaid over tlte sides of the umk !)y rolhiig th|. about 

until it is c.ohk d’o repitfdi a r'.ask, set fire to the old piicdi, let 

it Imrn sonui lime, exfimiiiishin:! ii U\ putting the head on tin* csisk, 
and re,pi kill sis a iieAV caisk. Many makers of hrewers’ pit.cdi use a 
certain amount f>f ro;-%iii oil iftsiead of n'etified nil i>l turpentine to 
inak(‘. ihc^ iiuish siippk*. The rnsin oil used must he recUifie.d, as the 
«rude. oil would impart its peiiefratiiig hiiu'll to ilie beer. Oihcirs 
give*, the. neees.Nary suppleness to ihe rnsiii h\ fusing it with a soap 
made, by boiling par! of the ro'vin wifii taiiisiii* soda. lye. Some 
recipes for making bn-wei’H pileb aflvise tie* addition lanipblaek or 
ochre., or of bei*H\va.>;. All siuT jiddilions ar** not faily ahsolutely 
Hupmdluous, bill are ver\ inpirioiiN to tin- hf*er kiqii in the casks, 
ddiis is (aqr'C.iaJIy true »4'' lamphlaek v. hieli ronfaiiis no! f#id\‘ e,arl>on 
hut very eonsiderable qtianiuie-^ of emp\if”iiiiiiiiir bodies of eljariic- 
htristic taste and miioll, fuiiifeiUl) i'aleiilaled to-qjttil fhi! fliivour of 
hiier. 

F//./7/M/////f/ u//d Hifi-j i'h-,!;. . Tlw i'ariii;diifig of new (aisks 

gives hut litlle. irollbfe. I’ I*, ho'AiAeis qfljl.e ;i tllffefenl, II|it.Uf»r With 
cankn uhicdi have been for a. loiw fim#' m juih flie iuHide of 

the*, wood covered Willi fiSld lb;e|, ee;tt:. of |olig|| Mfedlac!. h| tbig 
case complete reiufwa! *»f fn.e ofil vajiiisli w ajj mdiH,peifoa!ile pri*- 
limilifir)*, d1ie elieaprsl ,iiid Hi|iiple’-f iiiefbod i-i wifit fioiHitg (aumtic 

Jyig fnit iiH ill iiiaj}\ pbici . ihm esfino! bo doiiio if, is iisiiid to heat 
the innibie of ilie cjihIv*. and I hen lo '.erape ^i6ajiflpii|»»r the wood 

itB clean as posHihle, Ibii lime ‘Sfiia' of ilii- obi vaniish 

left, and wdien itin\ coatn laivt* hern aqiplie'«l aiei lh«’ latHk tuts been 
filled, bliHtfUw form o\ri tlir old viiiiisHli. \ beiHi* pbiii iH to make 
II piisif* of Hlroftg raiiii.*’ 'oA I !w snd jnrel!uo»s and to the in¬ 
side of the cask ^ with ii ow'io/ de t m li ^ f.4Io?. m/ timrning the 

shfdiac; cart tic wa befi nwa; wuli wsn ^ vat* r fioju a* ho # , .\ second 

■application of the mm t’c n \*i% to*?) in e« i'lteh ran ajgn 

i>e removed from ci *k m ttun eoi\, I st fl r q id.eata^n mC tin* pjinte 
iriusi he repeated o.^inal tjiso W hf n ebsoed and riiiHi'd the 

cttnkK are drif'tl and waiffed, n an* vgh ’ ruidpaper, and 

variiiHlied while wiiiin !**oeod 4^y dsonbl ‘lipse hepween the 
drying of the imiu h oiid p At f, * is ah ^ tm* <?udA ?oid il m 

pridamhlf* to give it a few /o>4i lo. mop ff dm dmeiioii^ hitvo 

been oloerved, and ife \mio h n • iae h* i ? piopwl} done in a imh 

form muriiier mutfi gia d afi<l i * t fou ?! eh laun u,, di“ inside of tlie 

cask will keep it . Iicfioim onfic^' f^r o-.iro 

hi pamffuiifig a fsisk, lie* Wood mm* h** fhaii for vaniish- 

iiig, and the pandfiiq lieaii'fl ifiout Itlfi f m*i A h«« applied wifii 
a hriiHli in miccfosive (ftmh. titifil lio* vee.ri m 'Ciiiiratcih Tliih gciicr- 
itlly rei|iiirei, ihiee to foiir itji|ilica!o,i s. When iho cusli h cold fchs 
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superfluous paraffin is scraped off and the cask is thoroughly rinsed 
with water first warm and then cold. Paraffining is cheaper than 
varnishing, and paraffined casks are more easily cleaned and more 
durable than varnished ones. 

As 2 Jhaltum Varnishes .—Two kinds of asphaltum come upon the 
market for varnish-makers, namely, Syrian and American asphaltum. 
The former is readily soluble, gives a good lustre, and serves for 
making fine black varnishes which are specially remarkable for their 
hardness and for 'the force with which they adhere. Consequently, 
Syrian asphaltum commands a high price. American asphaltum is 
a raw material for ordinary asphaltum varnishes, especially for those 
intended for iron work of all kinds. They are inferior in appearance 
to the varnishes made from Syrian asphaltum. All asphaltum var¬ 
nishes are made either in the cold by shaking up the broken asphaltum 
with the solvent in specially constructed plant, or what is sometimes 
better, the same procedure is followed as with copal; that is to say, 
the asphaltum is first melted by itself by the application of heat, and 
then gradually treated in the fused state with the solvent, proper 
precautions against the danger of fire being, of course, observed. It 
is best, of course, to heat the melting-pot with steam, but if a naked 
fire is used it must be carefully extinguished before the solvent is 
poured on to the hot asphaltum. After the asphaltum is dissolved, 
by either process, the mass is allowed to stand for insoluble matters 
to sink to the bottom. The varnish is then drawn off, and is at 
once ready for use. Substitution of rosin for part of the asphaltum 
naturally makes the varnish cheaper, and is therefore not unfre- 
quently practised. 

Asphaltum varnish made with turpentine dries quickly and has 
scarcely any smell, while the varnish made with benzole always pos¬ 
sesses a disagreeable odour. This can, however, be avoided by using 
as pure a benzole as possible—that is, one with as little colour and 
as high a boiling-point as possible. Although such benzoles are 
dearer than the impure kinds, they make a more rapidly drying var¬ 
nish, and also dissolve the asphaltum much morg quickly. Asphaltum 
varnishes made by dissolving the resin in heavy coal-tar oils are the 
worst, as they always dry very slowly, and have a very unpleasant 
odour. 

Besides natural asphaltum, use is made of an artificial substance 
made by blowing air through heated petroleum residues. This ex¬ 
pels , some of the constituents and leaves behind an asphaltum-like 
mass which is used for varnish-making. The varnishes made from 
it are distinctly harder, duller and less valuable than the natural 
asphaltum varnishes; but their cheapness makes them much used 
for the principal use of the inferior natural varnishes, namely, for 
the painting of ironwork. The recipes for making the various kinds 
of asphaltum varnish are very numerous. For the sake of complete¬ 
ness we will quote some of the best. For the better qualities of 
asphaltum varnish melt 100 lb. of asphaltum, and stir into the warm 
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mass 75 lb. of turpentine and 17 lb. of boiled linseed oil. This 
makes a specially good varnish for wood. A good varnish for iron 
is prepared by fusing together 100 lb. of asphaltum and 25 lb. of 
rosin, and then stirring gradually in 500 lb. of boiled linseed 
oil. Finally, the varnish is mixed with 50 lb. of amber previously 
dissolved in 20 lb. of drying oil, and thinned with 250 lb. of turpen¬ 
tine and filtered through cotton. Fine qualities of elastic asphaltum 
varnish are obtained by adding solution of india-rubber. A mixture 
is made of 100 lb. of copal and 50 lb. of boiled linseed oil, with a 
solution of 6 lb. of india-rubber in 200 lb. of turpentine or petroleum 
spirit. A mass consisting of 100 lb. of asphaltum and from 150 to 
200 lb. of boiled oil mixed separately is then added, and the varnish 
is finally thinned with from 400 to 500 lb. of turpentine. This var¬ 
nish consequently contains from *6 to ‘65 per cent, of india-rubber. 

The better varieties of asphaltum varnish are applied with a 
brush to a previously warmed surface, or the article may be warmed 
after the varnishing. The object of warming is to accelerate the 
drying, which would otherwise be rather slow. Ironwork is painted 
in the ordinary way with the asphaltum varnish, and allowed to dry 
at leisure. 

It is advisable, according to Livache, to boil the asphaltum for a 
sufficiently long time, sometimes for several days, to drive off the 
volatile products, which might render it dull, but unless the asphaltum 
contains paraffin this is not necessary. 


Black Varnish for Iron Work. 


Fused amber, No. f5. 
Syrian asphaltum . 
Double boiled oil 
Litharge . 

Spirits of turpentine 
American rosin 


I Copal. 

Rosin. 

Asphaltum .... 
Yellow Wax .... 
Venice turpentine . 

add 

Rosin oil. 

Boiled oil. 


1. III. 
lb. 11). 

12 

12 H 

.10 G 

. 1 :! 

.4K 22 

.4 

rii. 

lb. 

.12 

. m 

. 

. r? 

.G 


12 


Spirits of turpentine 
Naphtha . 


and thin down with 


HO 

. 30-45 
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Asphaetum Varnish fob Locks. 


Asphaltum . 

Boiled linseed oil 
Spirits of turpentine . 


lb. 

lb. 

1 

100 

25 

5 to 16 

50 

50 to 60 


But as A varnishes dry slowly it is preferred to make them from the 
proportions given in B. 


Black Japan. 


Baw linseed oil 
l^russian blue . 
Ijithargc . 

P’used amber, No. o , 
Syrian asphalturn 
Spirits of turpentine 


lb. 

25 


IS 

90 


The raw linseed oil, Prussian blue and .litharge are heated together 
in an enamelled iron vessel and boiled with constant stirring until the 
mass assumes a syrupy consistency. The pan is removed from the fire 
as soon as the contents begin to froth and replaced as soon as they sub¬ 
side. After boiling for ten to twelve hours the whole is cooled over-night 
BO that the litharge may settle out. The bluish-black mass is now 
transferred to a large enamelled pan and the fused amber and asphal- 
tuni added. The pan is placed on the fire and the contents heated 
until tlie amber and asphalturn are completely dissolved, after which 
it is allowed to cool and then thinned down with 90 lb. of spirits of 
turpentine and filtered through calico. 

Cycles and sewing machines afford by far the largest employment 
for enamel varnishes. The object of them is to give iron a hard and 
yet elastic coating of a lustrous black colour. The iron must be ab¬ 
solutely di’y when the enamel is applied. The following recipe can 
be recommended in every way :— 

Piise 50 lb. Angola copal, add to it 41 lb. of boiled linseed oil 
(boiled with sugar of lead and sulphate of zinc). Pour the mixture 
into 200 lb. of fused American asphalturn, and boil till the mass draws- 
out into threads. Then add 100 lb. of a liquid drier and 336 lb. of 
oil of turpentine. 

By the name of Brunswick Black we formerly understood var¬ 
nishes made of Syrian or Trinidad asphalturn, and only exceptionally 
those which rc(|uired to be dried in a stove. A special kind made in 
England, called japan black, is used for carriage work. The coats 
are covered when dry with copal, and then show no green colour. 
The cheaper sorts of Brunswick black are made from various arti¬ 
ficial pitches or residues of the dry distillation of coal-tar, petroleum^ 
etc. The tests of a good asphalturn are solubility in oil of turpentine, 
insolubility in alcohol, and the colour and good drying of the Bruns¬ 
wick black. The amount of matter insoluble in oil of turpentine 
may be as much as 50 per cent, in an inferior asphalturn, and except 
for special purposes, the preparation of a dull drying varnish, 
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such asphaltums are unfit for use, as, except as above stated, the in¬ 
soluble matter must be rejected, and the loss of it and the waste^ of 
solvent fully compensate for the lower price. Of late, Brunswick 
black varnishes have been required for the sewing machine, the 
bicycle and other trades, which form a very hard and strongly adher- 
ino" coat, which will even stand blows with a hammer. In this case 
the coats are dried in the stove at from 120° to 180° C. and even 
more, and it has been found that the first-rate natural asphaltums 
may for this purpose be mixed with artificial products, such as stearine 
pitch, petroleum pitch and bone pitch. Some of these make the 
varnish dry very badly at ordinary temperatures, but in the stove it 
gives the result desired. 

Black Japan (the best) is made after the manner of gold size. 
Put 6 gallons of raw linseed oil into the set-pot, boil it with a very 
slow fire. Have a 10-gallon cast-iron pot with two handles or ears, into 
which put 10 lb. of Egyptian asphaltum and make a good fire in the 
furnace—it will require a good regular fire all the time of fusion. 
There ought to be an iron cover exactly to fit the fusing-pot, and 
also a pair of pot-hooks for lifting it from tlie fire, for sometimes if 
the pot is thin and the fire too brisk it requires lifting from the fire a 
few minutes to moderate the heat. During the time the asphaltum 
is fusing have 2 gallons of oil getting hot to mix with it as soon as 
it is sufficiently melted. After it is oiled, leave it on the fire about 
ten minutes, then either lift it by the pot-hooks and pour it into the 
set-pot or otherwise empty it with a ladle; whichever way it is 
emptied, leave the stones, etc., at the bottom. Cany it out of doors 
and with a handful of hay or straw clear it out, and afterwards wash 
it out with turpentine washings and dry it with a rag. Proceed and 
finish three more separate runs like the first until thei‘e are four 
runs in the set-pot, that is 40 lb. of asphaltum and 14 gallons of lin¬ 
seed oil, then introduce exactly the same driers as for the gold size, 
and in the same manner. Keep a regular but moderate fire so that 
the boiling continues at a moderate heat for four hours from the last 
run being poured into the set-pot, then draw and put out the fire for 
that day. Next morning, as soon as it can be brought to a boil, try 
it upon a bit of glass ; if it but strings strongly it will not do ; it must 
be boiled so strong that when a piece is pinched from off the glass 
after it has been left to cool, it will roll into a hard pill between the 
finger and thumb. When it forms hard and scarcely sticks to the 
fingers, it is then boiled enough. Put out the fire as directed before. 
Leave it one hour and a half before mixing; when cold enough mix 
it with 30 gallons at least of turpentine and strain it. If it is too 
thick when cold heat and introduce as much turpentine as will bring 
it to a proper consistency. The japan will dry in six hours in 
summer. It is principally intended for and used by coachmakers, 
japanners, painters, etc., and should be kept at least six months be¬ 
fore it is used. 

Another Black Japan is made by putting into the set-pot 48 lb. 
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of Naples asphaltum or any other foreign kind, except Egyptian. 
As soon as it is melted pour in 10 gallons of raw linseed oil. Keep a 
moderate fire and fuse 8 lb. of dark gum anime in the gum-pot, mix 
it with 2 gallons of hot oil and pour it into the set-pot. . Afterwards 
fuse 10 lb. of dark or sea-amber in the 10-gallon iron pot; keep stir¬ 
ring it while fusing, and whenever it appears to be over-heated and 
rising too high in the pot lift it from the fire for a few minutes. 
When it appears completely fused pour in 2 gallons of hot oil, and 
pour it into the set-pot; continue the boiling for three hours longer, 
and during that time introduce the same quantity of driers as before 
directed ; draw out the fire and let it remain until morning, then boil 
it until it rolls hard as before directed ; leave it to cool and afterwards 
mix with turpentine. This japan will appear in colour like the other, 
but when applied on work it will dry more hard, compact and glossy, 
and will not rub down or polish so soon as the other, which is occa¬ 
sioned by the toughness and durability of the amber. 

Bent Bnmswick Black. —In an iron pot over a slow fire boil 45 
lb. of foreign asphaltum for at least six hours, and during the same 
time boil in another pot 6 gallons of oil which has been previously 
boiled. During the boiling of the 6 gallons introduce 6 lb. of litharge 
gradually and boil it until it feels stringy between the fingers, then 
ladle or pour it into the pot containing the boiling asphaltum. Let 
the mixture boil until upon trial it will roll into hard pills, then let 
it cool and mix it with 25 gallons of turpentine or until it is of a 
proper consistency. 

Ironwork Black. —Put 48 lb. of foreign asphaltum into an iron 
pot and boil for four hours. During the first two hours introduce 
7 Ih. of red lead and 7 lb. of litharge, 3 lb. of dried copperas and 10 
gallons of boiled oil; add one 8 lb. run of dark gum with 2 gallons of' 
hot oil. After pouring the oil and gum continue the boiling two 
hours, or until it will roll into hard pills like japan. When cool thin 
it off with 80 gallons of turpentine or until it is of a proper consist¬ 
ency. This varnish is intended for blacking the ironwork of coaches 
and other carriages. 

A Ghmjj Brmiswick Black. —Put 28 lb. of common black pitch 
and 28 lb. of common asphaltum made from gas-tar into an iron 
pot; boil both for eight or ten hours which will evaporate the gas 
and moisture. Let it stand all night, and early next morning, as soon 
as it boils, put in 8 gallons of boiled oil, then introduce gradually 10 
lb. of red lead and 10 lb. of litharge and boil for three hours, or until 
it will roll very hard. When ready for mixing introduce 20 gallons 
of turpentine or more until of a proper consistence. This is intended 
for engineers, founders, ironmongers, etc.; it will dry in half an hour 
or less if properly boiled. 

Another Cheap Brunswick Black.— 28 lb. of common pitch 
and 28 lb. of gas asphaltum into an iron pot; boil these for eight or 
nine hours. Leave it until next morning, then bring it to a simmer, 
and gradually introduce 7 lb. of red lead and 7 lb. of litharge, and 
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continue it at a low heat while the oil is got ready. Put 5 gallons 
of boiled oil into the set iron pot, and boil it until it will blaze inside 
the pot when a lighted taper is held over it. As soon as it will 
catch fire carry it out into the yard, put a ladle into the burning oil 
and move it gently from the bottom. In about ten minutes from its 
catching fire have the iron cover ready and boldly but deliberately 
step forward and clap on the cover, taking care to fit it so tight to the 
pot that it will extinguish the flame in a moment, which if it does 
not lift the cover and try a second time while the assistant throws 
the carpet over the cover and holds it close for a minute; if that 
does not put out the flame pour in cold boiled oil, of which there 
ought always to be 2 gallons in the pouring jack ready at hand, then 
it will be easily extinguished by raising the cover. Continue setting 
it on fire and extinguishing it after the space of three or four minutes 
until when a little is poured into a mussel shell and cooled it looks 
as thick as treacle : it is then strong burnt oil. Before it is cool, ladle 
it into the asphaltum and boil the whole for two hours, or until it 
will roll hard. When sufficiently cool pour in 20 gallons of turpen¬ 
tine or more until of a proper consistence. When this is properly 
managed it may be made to dry in ten minutes. 

A material for impregnating paper, cardboard, cloth, wood and 
other porous substances, as well as for providing an impermeable 
coating to all other kinds of bodies, is prepared by Cadoret from 
the following ingredients 


For Im2oregnatifM. 


r. 

lb. 

Eich bitumen.OO-TO 

Syrian bitumen. 

Bosin.. 

Castor oil.0;l-0-.S 

Linseed oil, dcgras, or heavy oil . . . 17-2;") 

Sulphur. 


For Biorfacc Ai)2)licAUio}L 


1. Rich bitumen. 

Syrian bitumen. 

Rosin. 

Tar. 

Boiled linseed oil . 

Hydrocarbon oils (benzine, petroleum or tnrpentinf!) 

2. Syrian bitumen. 

Rosin. 

Boiled linseed oil or castor oil . 

Hydrocarbon oils. 


H. 

lb. 

H-1.T5 

:L1() 

0 * 2-1 

o-lO 


lb. 

10-20 

20-25 

1.5 

1-5 

0*5.] 

25-50 

40-50 

0*5-1 

0*1-5 

40-50 


The preparation, incorporated by mixing, is rendered fluid by 
the aid of heat; and the articles to be treated are either immersed 
m It or else coated over with the brush. When one or two coats 
have been laid on cardboard and dried, it is stated that any desired 
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colour may then be applied, and will firmly adhere, and retain its 
lustre.' 

Stearine Fitch Vaomish to Stand High Temgoeratnre. —Ten pounds 
of red lead and 10 lb. litharge are added to 100 lb. stearine pitch 
and heated to 400-600° C. by superheated steam for a long time— 
for six hours—and when it has cooled to 150-200° C. it is thinned 
down with 4 gallons of petroleum spirit; when it has cooled further 
down it is diluted to the proper consistency by crude benzol. The 
varnish, it is claimed, dries hard, lustrous and stands a temperature 
of over 500° C. (932° P.) dry heat and 250° 0. (482° P.) moist heat, 
a result it is said not attainable in any other way. 

The Mamcfacture of Black Varnish from Coal Tar on the Large 
Scale. —Black varnish is made by selecting a suitable kind of pitch and 
melting it in a wrought-iron pot over an open fire. A little of the 
oil may be used to assist the fusion of the pitch. Great care must 
be taken not to raise the temperature of the molten pitch too much, 
as that might cause the mixture to froth, or boil over, when the 
bulk of the oil is added. The proportions may be about 10 parts 
of pitch to 5 or 6 of creosote oil. When the pitch is sufi&ciently 
fluid the oil is cautiously mixed in with constant stirring. A 
better and quicker-drying black varnish may be made by using 
some of the lighter fractions, such as carbolic oil from which the 
phenol has been extracted, or light oil which has been treated for 
benzene. Still thinner and quicker-drying varnish is obtained by 
using a proportion of common coal-tar naphtha along with the oil, 
though it is sometimes difficult to completely incorporate the naphtha 
without prolonged stirring. Black varnish made in this way is 
excellent for rough outdoor work, either on iron or wooden struc¬ 
tures. It dries to a hard, black and glossy coating. It is also 
useful for the preservation of roofing felt and a variety of other 
purposes. A steam-jacketed kettle produces a varnish of a 
superior quality. Into a kettle fitted with a steam coil, or prefer¬ 
ably a steam jacket placed high upon a work bench, put 100 parts 
by weight of 90 per cent, benzine and to this add 40 parts of 
coarsely powdered rosin (colophonium), which, if continuously stirred, 
dissolves very quickly. To this add 90 parts of medium hard coal- 
tar pitch, also coarsely powdered, and with continued stirring warm 
the mass up to 50° or 60° C. After stirring from a half-hour to an 
hour, and in order to prevent further distillation of the benzine, 
turn off the steam and run cold water through the jacket of the 
kettle until the heat of the varnish is reduced to the temperature 
of the day. It may now be allowed to stand for a time. When 
thoroughly settled, syphon off the clear varnish into a closed vessel 
somewhat lower down, where it will further clarify itself. At some 
distance up from the bottom of the vessel there should be a cock 
through which the clear varnish may be drawn off into barrels. 
Little or no use has as yet been discovered for the residue, except, 
perhaps, the ndixing of it with coaldust, sawdust or peat to make 
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briquettes. Attending this process is only one disadvantageous 
circumstance, viz., the unavoidable boiling away of some of the 
benzine during the mixing, but if the operation be conducted in a 
closed receptacle provided with a mechanical stirring device, the 
distillate may be regained (Fig. 20 this treatise, vol. i., p. 51). A 
varnish made in this wise possesses good covering powers and a 
remarkable gloss, besides drying in a few minutes, a quality which 
is a matter of much importance to the consumer; moreover, it does 
not scale oil smooth surfaces nor is it easily affected by atmospheric 
changes or conditions. 

Aniline colours of all descriptions are derived from coal-tar. 
These products are not always soluble in alcohol, oil or water, 
but they are soluble in the results of the distillation of tar. The 
distillation of tar produces two distinct fluid substances, in either 
of which the colours referred to are soluble. The distillate of the 
first operation is designated “first run light tar oil,” and the second 
product “dead oil,” either of which are purchasable at a low price. 
By heating either of the products named in a steam-jacketed kettle, 
any colouring substance or aniline dye derived from coal-tar can 
be obtained in concentrated form; such are designated tinctures of 
aniline colours, and they are also capable of imparting to oil any 
desired shade, tint or tone. In connection with these specialities 
an eminent authority on varnish-making says : “If a small quantity 
of coal-tar blue is dissolved in any one of the oils above referred to— 

^ first run tar oil ’ or ‘ dead oil ’—a beautiful oil stain will be the 
result, and a . magnificent blue-black varnish can be produced by 
dissolving in this blue-coloured oil a small quantity of roofing pitch 

There has recently been manufactured in Eussia a varnish which 
protects both wood and iron from the action of moisture by employ¬ 
ing the petroleum tars obtained by distilling with steam tho tars 
coming from the acid residues from the refining of petroleum, 
neutralised by lime, or extracted directly from a petroleum bitumen 
extensively distributed throughout the Caucasus, in the government 
of Koutais. The proportions are: Tar, 100 parts; linseed oil, 25 
parts; naphtha, 125 parts. It is mixed in the cold, and during 
the mixing process a little white- lead is added. Black varnish can 
also be made from Scotch shale. 




CHAPTEE IX. 


TESTING VAENISH-UTILISATION OP EESIDUES. 

English varnishes are regarded as better than French, German or 
Belgian. Though certain French firms have improved the quality of 
their varnish, French tradesmen, rightly or wrongly, prefer the more 
costly English varnish. The reason is not far to seek. Eaw 
materials, i.e., resins, oils, driers, spirits of turpentine, are, of course, 
bought under practically identical conditions in the different varnish¬ 
making countries. The difference in quality of the varnish must 
therefore be due to difference in the proportions of the various in¬ 
gredients and in the methods of incorporating these with each other, 
in a word, to manufacturing skill. The low ratio of resin to oil 
enables the English varnish-maker to use such resins as Zanzibar 
and 'Sierra Leone copal instead of the low-priced Manilla so much 
used in France, because in addition to cheapness the best qualities 
only take their own weight of oil and thus fit in well with French 
methods of varnish-making, whereas the durability and brilliancy of 
English varnish is due to the use of the best grades of resins. As 
the turnover and capital of English varnish factories are far greater 
than those of French or German factories, the highest class of 
matured and well-aged raw materials are alone used, e.g., old tanked 
Baltic linseed oil improved greatly in quality since purchase. Con¬ 
tinental authors regard the British varnish-maker as being very 
fastidious in the choice of the lumps of resin, and imagine that the 
hand-picking of resins is a great feature in every well-regulated 
British varnish factory. Livache says the gum resins even after they 
have been carefully washed, garbled and assorted, either before exporta¬ 
tion or by the gum washer or merchant who supplies them, may 
again, owing to the large quantity turned over, undergo fresh assort¬ 
ment in which the lumps may be apportioned for any given quality 
of varnish. But this idea is erroneous, as the illustrations of how 
the work is carried on show; and if an amateur or small varnish- 
maker can inspect each lump of resin, the task of doing so on the 
large scale would increase the cost of varnish-making beyond all 
bounds. The gum merchant and gum washer see to all such details., 
The maturing or aging of varnishes is an important factor. 
English varnish-makers, having both capital and space, mature their 
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Tarnishes for several years before despatch, a practice which a small 
factory with but moderate capital and limited space cannot imitate. 
Eecent American factories working on the English style have, how¬ 
ever, made varnishes worthy to compete with the best English 
brands. French and Belgian varnish-makers are following suit. 

Characteristics of Good Oil Varnish : (1) Colour. —An oil varnish 
ought to be as pale as possible, so that neither the tint nor tone of 
the colour of the object to which it is applied be appreciably altered 
by its application thereto. (2) Brilliancy, lustre and ujiiformity of 
dried surface. —An oil varnish, as a rule, should not dry dull but 
with great uniformity, lustre and brilliancy. (3) Clearness. —It ought 
to be perfectly clear and transparent and present no turbidity, nor 
any dulness nor any bloom. (4) Consistency. —Its consistency should 
be such as to allow of its being easily, smoothly and uniformly laid 
on with the brush, at the ordinary temperature (15° C., say 60° F.). 
If the varnish be too viscous, especially if resin predominates in the 
varnish, uneven coatings of unequal thickness are produced (ridges, 
hair-strokes, etc.), and the dried coating is not uniform and conse¬ 
quently unsightly. On the other hand, if it be too limpid, it runs 
or flows too easily, and the too thin coat or layer does not when dry 
present the desired brilliancy; moreover, it runs into streams which 
.■are unsightly when dry. Besides, when a quick-drying varnish con¬ 
tains too much resin and too little oil, and is at the same time too 
. viscous, surface-drying, with all its attendant evils (liquid layers be¬ 
neath, etc.), is very apt to occur. The right consistency can only be 
-gained by practice. (5) Quick and hard drying 'properties. —One of 
the most important points connected with varnish is its drying pro¬ 
perties, and one of the evils to be guarded against is surface-drying. 
As soon as the varnish is applied to any surface the volatile solvent 
begins to evaporate and eventually leaves a viscous layer of oil and 
varnish. Now, this is precisely the point at which great care must 
be taken to prevent the deposition of dust on the oil va^jnish, because 
the latter will fix it permanently, and thus injuriously alTcct the 
workmanship of the varnisher if not irretrievably run it. It is at 
this point again that the tackiness of rosin in varnish with all its 
^attendant evils makes itself felt, unduly prolonging this stage of var- 
aiish drying, besides seriously impairing the durability of the varnish. 
^Moreover, it is a long time before the varnish, even after it has com- 
jpletely dried in the ordinary sense of the term, loses its tackiness, as 
tthose who have sat on newly varnished cjiurch seats know to their 
<cost. Besides, each point where a tacky varnish has dome in contact 
with any object becomes a serious eyesore, so much so in fact that, in 
aggravated cases, the varnish instead of improving the appearance of 
the object mars it, and the last state of the varnished object is worse 
than the first. Nothing is more unsightly and unpleasant than a 
varnished object that has been handled or exposed to dust or rough 
usage generally before it has dried, or of a varnished article the var¬ 
nish of which has been injured by heat, say a polished table, the 
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Hpirit variiinh «f wiiit^li has liiani hliBterod by a hot toa-kettle. But 
c)il viinii.‘dp*h arp H!ip|iasi*fl to .sianci rougher treatmont than spirit 
provitifsl tlioy ari! laatlf* from hard rosins, and have been 
jilIu\M‘d to tiry ihtiroiighly. CJ nuing hack again to the drying stage 
ilio ml in tho. variiisit graduaiiy oxidises so far as to bo converted to 
a f'frioJii into nolid linoxiii which is incapable of fixing dust. 

ih** variiiHlt in not <3onipl(‘tely dry for it sticks to the hand 
wilt'll |in*NSffl EgiiiiiHi it, till’ liion* so if conBidorablo pressure be used 
and lip- voifioth of flic hand iiliowcd time to act. By-and-hy the 
liliiis in ttio iiiidcrni*i4ili piri of the coat of varnish al)Borb oxygen at 
till* expoiiHo fif ilic inure highly oxidised filniH on the surface, and so 
tin iiiitil all tlio hiM attiyncd its inaxiniuin point of oxidation, and 
Irttcoiip’ perb'cilv dry in lie* touch, even when the warm hand is 
iip|ili»'d thcruifn iiiiftrr pri'SHure, for mnnn considerable time. The 
viiriipdi flien Haiti to lia\e flriiuL (lood (fuality varnish should, it 
in muK util tif4 diifil aftor four hours, and should dry completely in 
liuura. VaiiiiHli for outdoor work should not fix dust after 
his a-iid Hliotild dr% within sixteen to twenty-four hours. On the 
h:ijid, eaii'iiwfc viiriiiHheH iiiuhIi he allowed ton to twelve hours 
to r**-> ' do 4 lAo to five days to dry, according to the character 
;ii.d i incfj Cl uf till- v.iniihli, But generally speaking, good varnish 
'ijrl lio.!- d Ml! nhoiilf! dry in all situatioiig within seven or eight 

hum .•iiicii*''. d til* wi'jfthcr in the great factor in both oil dry- 

iic: hu I ; v'lo ili dfwm/. Id| Anptri af the dried mrnuk.—K coat of 
^ ui ,ni hfufi wu|! ipiiiicii to an object should impart to the 
>fo *n, i.uin 4 * tv the lustre of a uniform sheet or plate 
i4 I* 4 Ui<'I *|j. M, •Jtowim? nn bloom, hidjldes or blowholes, patches, 

..I n h u 4 *. n c im liphik of uniformity, far less should it ex- 

liib.l -’01 of lapid ch*ierioration. (iood (juality var- 

ih f, 4# ft hui’i'o! luoiitliH after its application, ought it 

I ^ '.f ! , Ih o wi'i'fM ui lis if’*Mi**iaciied even tium in tlu3 form of a thin 

fh * Id ^ pdht'h* Ihif h.ieli a vimdsb we, ani afraid would bo 
♦ » hu’u a- h> eoitiiiet with a rough uneven surface, 

ip, uhv,’ i**,od, l.u-ilil file layer wlie.n tested as ahovci diHinte- 
^ 1 ,, h I eiih . .fUfi d*e4 ili*'is of had cpiality, too rich in 
I ^ ssgii *4.. up.M.iVir bt? convinced that it will bo rapidly 
., 1.4 , 1 - till* action of all thoHo e^xbranooiiH im 

!»d.i4*d ei h * Be* f4*nii ** weather 
I 4 I o ii B ue/ the gimliti/qf (HI Varn.iHh.--ln order 
tu uic * 11 m HI f ec- » •' LUufiic! «I1 till' demrable qualititiH and character- 
-i , t I Oid, 4 V iiMceiiHary to pass in nwiow all the pre- 
. wholi «ii> act iipoii eiihe,r the ingredients of the 
imnrdiurBe- ♦uyit mficle, »o iw to profit by those ^wbich 

*0 oo|,iiove,, all'I ?o idiioiiiate iliose which have an injurious 

Imudnmj, ^ 

1. 7‘lm 4u,.fu'4r dooiW hi a t piiir m poM.Hihk.--An the manufacture 
of wtriiirtiics Iroiii and e/i|iabfw idrofidy indicate.^, care must be 

tok. u u, >.r!<T-.t jinrwU. iui.i i<> “ run " the vmliiH with care and 
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avoid as far as practicable all darkening of the resin. The oil ought 
likewise to be pale, and it is advisable to use oil which has been 

boiled ’’ for a long time at a low temperature, and as far as possible 
without driers. Finally, the admixture of different ingredients ought 
to be effected with all necessary care, and at such a temperature that 
none of them char. Avoid all resins with vegetable debris. 

2. The varnish ought to be ^perfectly clear and transparent .—This 
important quality is obtained by filtration and clarification and by 
being matoed by age ; moreover, it is evident that the nearer varnish 
is to the top of the tank in which the clarification by deposition is 
going on the brighter and better will be the quality, because the freer 
it will be from suspended impurities. The presence of too large 
quantities of driers, even although originally soluble, in the varnish 
is one of the prevailing causes which militate against its trans¬ 
parency, because the excess of driers is often deposited as the var¬ 
nish ages. 

3. Consistency and ratio of oil to resin and of both to solvent .— 
The desired result may be obtained by using the proper proportion of 
solvent; nevertheless, the greater the duration and regularity of the 
boiling of the mixture of resin and oil the more freely will the re¬ 
sultant varnish flow under the brush, and more regular will the 
coating be. Varnish dries in a shorter or greater length of time ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the object or article to which it is applied 
and the ingredients entering into its composition. In the first place 
regard must be had to the consistency of the varnish ; if in fact the 
desired consistency has been obtained with too small a pfrop)ortion of 
solvent, there will be obtained, after evaporation thereof, a thick layer 
consisting of a mixture of resin and oil through which the oxygen 
indispensable to the thorough drying of the varnish can only penetrate 
with difficulty, especially to the very bottom layers of the coating. 
If, on the other hand, too much solvent be used, the resultant layer 
will be too thin and will only very imperfectly cover and protect the 
article or object to which it is applied. The indiscriminato use of 
turps, petroleum spirit or other solvent in thinning varnish so as to 
make it more easy of application is to be deprecated. But, ceteris 
paribus, the most important factor is the relative proportion of resin 
and oil; if the proportion of resin be too great, it will, as the var¬ 
nish dries, very soon exclude the air, and the apparent quick drying 
of the varnish will result in the incomplete drying of the layers 
underneath. Accordingly, too quick drying is not always a sure 
index to a superior quality varnish, the more so as an excess of resin, 
as will be seen in the sequel, diminishes the elasticity. 

4. Lustre—the varnish when dried ought to have the appearance 
of glass .—ingredient resin imparts this quality. The brilliancy 
depends upon the nature of the resin and the proportion thereof, and 
also to a certain extent upon the purity of the oil. 

5, It ought to be flexible and elastic .—Flexibility is imparted by 
the use of certain very soft resins, but, over and above, this flexi- 
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bility and elasticity depend to the greatest extent upon the drying oil, 
and the greater the purity of the oil and the more skilfully it has been 
boiled/’ the longer will the varnish maintain its flexibility and 
elasticity unimpaired. Thus it is that copal varnishes, made from 
very hard copal, are made by the process known as the mixed pro¬ 
cess (p. 143), and by the addition of a large proportion of drying oil. 
The greater length of time taken in drying is more than compensated 
for by the elasticity of the coating obtained. Moreover, this elasticity 
will be more permanent the less combined linoxic acid present, that 
is to say, the smaller the proportion of drier used in the “ boiling”— 
a prominent feature of the practice followed in the mixed process. 

6. The dried varnish should shoio no defects, —The chief defects 
presented by dried varnish are due either to faults in their manufac¬ 
ture or to their being applied under unfavourable conditions. 

7. Too ^ much oil — Stveating, —Amongst manufacturing faults 
mention must be made of too large a proportion of oil; in such a 
case, some time after the application of the varnish, the surface pre¬ 
sents a greasy aspect and the varnish is said to sweat. The same 
effect is produced when the surface on which the varnish is applied 
is not perfectly dry. This defect may be remedied by allowing the 
varnish to dry as completely as possible, so that it may sweat to its 
fullest extent. It is then rubbed down with an old soft rag or with 
very finely ground pumice and then a fresh coat of varnish laid on. 
Owing to the large quantity of oil in the harder and more durable 
varnishes they are most subject to this fault. 

8. Too little oiL —If the proportion of oil be not sufficient the 
varnish shells off, breaking into pieces of variable dimensions. This 
effect is due to the unequal expansion of the successive coats and to 
the want of elasticity in the varnish as well as to any excess of 
driers. 

9. Too much solvent. —When consistency has been obtained by 
using too little solvent, the layer remaining after its evaporation is too 
thick and the surface yields a skin too readily, whilst the layers under¬ 
neath still remain viscous, bend under their own weight, forming 
folds and wrinkles. 

10. Too mtoeh driers. —If too great a quantity of driers (especi¬ 
ally where hydrated driers have not been rendered quite anhydrous 
by roasting prior to use) have been used - in the manufacture of the 
oil varnish, and if it has not been allowed to clarify by aging suffi¬ 
ciently long so as to deposit all suspended particles, then each par¬ 
ticle becomes the centre of an air bell, thus giving rise to pinholes and 
strise, if not to patches. 

11. Bad effect of mixed varnishes. —If a mixed varnish be used 
consisting of an admixture of varnishes of different quality and manu¬ 
facture, owing to their not being homogeneous the layer in drying 
exhibits several defects. 

12. Manner of apjplication. —The conditions and circumstances 
under which the varnish is applied may also affect it. An Tncom- 
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petent, iaefficient workman will inevitably secure bad results. With¬ 
out dwelling upon this point, altogether foreign to the principles 
which underlie the manufacture of good quality varnish, it is, however, 
advisable to indicate some of the most frequently recurring conditions 
which exert an injurious effect upon varnish as it is being applied 
and before it has time to dry. 

13. Too low a temperature. —Supposing, for instance, the varnish 

is applied at too low a temperature, then it spots owing to the oil 
congealing. The varnish is then said to chill or freeze. Again, on 
the other hand, should the surface upon which the varnish is to 
be applied not be properly prepared to receive the varnish, or if it 
had been soiled or greased by contact with the hands, an unequal 
coating results, and the varnish is said to draw or Moreover, 

under the influence of heat or the sun’s rays, especially in the case 
of surface-drying, the fatty matter expands, and if the volatile solvent 
is resolved into vapour and thereby prises up the superimposed layers 
or dried skin of varnish on the surface, the varnish blown or 
blisters. 

14. Blooming. —If moisture condenses upon the still fluid varnish 
the surface becomes coloured with a velvety surface analogous to 
that encrusting certain fruits, e.g., the blaeberry. In other words, the 
varnish blooms or turns blae. Anything which attracts water, such 
as a deliquescent salt used as a drier, or condensed varnish fumes 
falling back into the gum pot, or even cold depositing moisture on 
the surface of the varnish as it dries, will induce blooming. 

15. Noxious gases .—In conclusion, certain noxious gases generated 
locally, and met with in the surrounding atmosphere, impart a 
yellow colour to varnish. In the case of black varnish faked up 
with blue, as is often done, the yellow thus generated unites with 
the blue and imparts a decided greenish cast to the black. The 
yellow colour itself may be generated from the blue by the action 
of ammoniacal vapours inducing partial decomposition of Prussian 
blue. Ivory black faked up with Prussian blue should never be used 
in coach painting. Neither should coaches be varnished in the 
neighbourhood of a stable, or housed in such a neighbourhood too 
soon after being varnished. This has given rise to countless disputcis 
and actions at law between coach builders and varnish-makers on the 
one l^nd and coachbuilders and their customers (often medical men 
who should have knov^n better) on the other hand. 

16. Benefit derived from the maturing of varnishes by prolonged 
storing. —Varnish made in winter, owing to the cold temperature at 
the date of manufacture, is too fluid in consistency when applied in 
summer, and thus gives a too thin and too dull a coat. Varnish 
ought to be stored or aged in an atmosphere more warm than cold. 
Comparative experiments have shown (p. 127) that varnish aged in 
a warm atmosphere dries even three times as quickly as that which 
has been stored in a cold atmosphere. Moreover, the length of 
time that has elapsed since the date of the manufacture plays a 
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'!i|fc>rlufit |^■nTl ill tlii‘ piTKluciion of good varnish, and ought, 
irr in hr vory "^orioiifily cjoiiskloml. According to certain 
•a! uiiiiiHh*'ifyi.korH, no niaimfacturer ought to put on the 
t VfiriiiHli until afit'i* it has been stored and thus aged for 
j iiiiouIh, and ii'Oi only so, hut the good qualities of the* 
h wriiM hr Htill iitore eidianced by further Btorag(3 for a. 

» Ml 

!-=!.■* is I hr euioir of the hiiperiority of certain English varnishes- 
:irr tifif II kr|il Inf ill fee yt*arH ill the factory before being 
oiE ‘Old lifis rv;iirdf 4 , iit adtlition tlHireto, for several years in 
mf hr-j.iedii-'i-n Uiiiking, say, altogether a lapse of some 
.'111 . M?' lo.Mii* hi’iwrrfi tin* fiate of their manufacture and their 
Mi u ■ le iier fhi* rihk of the bad smell of .Russian 

?Jr re rri\ mii led rnippearing and damaging the sale 

P I s ' I .4 quid Vj ^aniSHli. 

^ . i M/ i ; /fewer/.'/o—Thcj testing of varnish 

*f oo, o ei riJ r mu, dll to brt fione, under conditions analogous 
,a- U\ F irrh tie i.aniieb will be Hubjeeded in actual practicOy 
» :i perfi ct.ly dry thin la,yer. Such a layer 

1 * t I? oned If} pininiig tin* varaish on an impermeable^ 
.04 ' e .* '/L’lii '»lab. Hie glass slfib absorbs nothing, and 
ei?* • *in iiiiifoimty at e.very point. In the absence* 
-iif, . lie pireit t 4 fhi piati* will do. Nevertheless, it is ad- 
, * . M .L‘ f* .! . r 4 i ttMf-dmi parifds painted or stained with 
f. vj/fh tho MMiiirth idiMiiId protect from any wear and tear 
rt /iri, I tna\ l»* Hiibi**efi*d. The coat of varnish when it 
41- 'M dll fo iidle^re firmly to the surface and should 

4rUirf|i-d ; 4 trr p pf*aff*il shocks or vibrations, nor yield- 
WIe'fi i4 jiieei’ hi detMdietl by a knife it should be* 
h' im 4 l!a» coiii ages it Khouki not become dull 

4m |,r4iiiino hrdliHiicy without cracking or ghrinkingy. 
'<1 td» Art ni4>u ,\{orMuei% it should not turn yc^llow. 

.• o- .. ‘ Hr.HI -AtiemptH have been made to 

ly Me M I Hiel f( liii by the ordinary methods of oil analyses, 

,, 4 mn 40 I t abHor|itmmi, but only very unsatisfactory 

so I lien, r 4 r-« obtained. Hie simplest and most 

4n qiritfiiiiiig it certain <|uaritity of varnish 
‘deli .let when it ih quite flry to lireak itmp with an 
pi -iti ‘-ilnHif Will tong ifi thiH manner linoxhi, th (3 oxidised 
4-’ ’m * Ml M'h If III *,olulile in all ho 1 vents, it is easy to 
Am *4.1 u.d iift« f 4 |ioralicifi feo Weigh exactly the two 

Hi* Lmm'.m :iii 4 rcHsis From the weight of the linoxin the- 
#144. I biUiMti 4 iil ftriy h*^ deduced, calculating upon and 
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* 4^4 Tie^dilbouif jimperikm of the separated^ resin may 
lulled 4 the' MHiial %i\}\ hut the presence of infinitoBimal 
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into linoxin are drawbacks. The nature of the driers used can only 
be ascertained by analysing the ash. Borates must be tested for 
specially. Among the general chemical tests are the following:— 

1. When agitated with water the varnish should show no acid 
reaction which would indicate the presence of fatty acids. 

2. The varnish should be completely saponifiable by alcoholic 
potash; if otherwise, the varnish contains rosin oil or minerjal oil. 

3. The ash should be infinitesimal. Absence of Bosinates. 

In some cases it may be of service to ascertain the degree or 
extent of oxidation which a varnish may have undergone in the 
interval between its manufacture and application. With this 
object in view Dr. W. Fahrion has described a process based upon 
the fact that the non-saturated fatty acids yield on oxidation oxy acids 
insoluble in petroleum ether and which can thus be separated from 
the saturated fatty acids or their oxidation products. 

Determinatio^i of Spirits of Turpentine. —The proportion of spirits 
of turpentine cannot be determined by direct distillation. There 
always remains a viscous residue, due to oxidation, even if the var¬ 
nish be distilled off in vacuo, or if after the addition of water it be 
distilled in contact with air. For Flash Point, see vol. i., pp. 104- 
106. 

Macllhenfs Process. —The most exact process is that of Macllheny, 
which consists in distilling 25 grammes of the varnish in a 400 c.c. 
flask after adding 100 c.c. of water and some granulated tin to stop 
bumping. From 90 to 95 c.c. of the distillate are collected, and the 
spirits of turpentine after separation are measured. A correction 
must be made for the essence of turpentine retained by the water of 
0’35 c.c. in volume or 0*3 grammes by weight for 90 c.c. of the dis¬ 
tillate at 15° C. If in place of spirits of turpentine another solvent 
be used it is detected and determined either by direct distillation or 
by the preceding method. If the solvent consists of a mixture of 
spirits of turpentine and petroleum spirit, the process is conducted as 
before, and after the water is separated the spirits of turpentine is 
converted by means of nitric acid into substances soluble in water. 
The unchanged .petroleum spirit is separated and weighed (see vol. i., 
p. 111). ^ 

Varnish Damaged by Sea Water. —Yarnish in bulk damaged by 
sea water, especially in a muddy tidal river, is resolved by coagulation 
into an unsightly mess not unlike a linseed-meal poultice. In case 
of such a complaint confirm cause of damage by testing the damaged 
product for common salt and sue the shipping or lighterage company. 

The Mechanical Testing of Varnishes : Laurie’s method for de- 
termming the hardness and elasticity of an oil varnish by finding 
pressure necessary to scratch the varnish by means of a rounded steel 
point. —To test the method a glass tube, 1 in. in diameter and some 
8 in. high, was plugged at the bottom with a disc of wood, and a 
hard steel pin ending in a rounded point protruded centrally from 
the bottom. The tube and pin were supported vertically by brass 
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brackets through which they could slide easily. Additional pressure 
was applied by filling the tube with small shot, and a paper scale on 
the tube indicated the total weight on the point for various quantities 
of shot. The method promising to be successful, a more delicate 
and convenient apparatus was designed (Fig. 47). This fulfilled its 
purpose so satisfactorily that no change has been made in it. In 
addition to the inconvenience of pouring in and out quantities of 
shot, the first apparatus had a minimum reading represented by the 
weight of the empty tube, and a design was sought which would 
permit of reduction of pressure down to zero. The mode of apply¬ 
ing the pressure is a helical spring fixed at the bottom and pulled 
out at the top, so that its retractive force draws down a central rod. 

A central rod slides easily in a vertical direction through holes in 
two brackets. The upper portion of the rod has a screw thread, on 
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which is a running nut. The nut is prevented from turning round 
by guides which project into the wings of the nut. By a milled 
head at the top the rod is twisted round, and the nut is caused to 
travel up and down on the thread. A helical spring of steel wire, 
slightly pulled out before hardening, is attached at its upper end to 
the travelling nut, and at its lower end to the lower bracket. Hence 
the lower end of the spring is the only fixed part of this system. 
When the spring is in extension it will pull the rod downwards, but 
by screwing down the nut the pull is reduced, until a point is reached 
where the spring becomes compressed and commences to lift the rod. 
To the lower end of the rod is attached a hardened steel blunt point, 
and the varnished plate to be tested is placed under this. The nut 
is screwed down or up until the point floats at the height of the var¬ 
nished surface, which position indicates zero pressure on the plate. 
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A scale is attached to one of the guides, and a fiducial mark is made 
on the wing of the nut. The scale has a vertical adjustment, so that 
its zero can be set to- the fiducial mark when the point is floating. 
In order to prevent a grinding action on the point, the lower thicker 
part of the rod is made separate from the upper portion carrying the 
screw thread, and a feather in it, passing through a slot at the side 
of the guide, prevents rotation. Any arbitrary scale can be used, 
and the calibration of the scale with a spring of this character is uni¬ 
form. The spring adopted gave a maximum pressure of 1,200 
grammes, or a little over lb., but this maximum was required by 
few of the best varnishes, and a slightly stronger spring will be 
necessary. The point was rounded to a spherical surface with a 
radius of 1 millimetre. 

While this is an arbitrary shape and size, it seems to suit the re¬ 
quirements of the test as giving due regard to both toughness and 
hardness. It is probable that examination on the effect of varying 
the acuteness of the point with points of different shape will give ad¬ 
ditional knowledge of the properties of the varnish. The point has 
made many hundred scratches, and when examined under the micro¬ 
scope shows no sign of wear; but there would be no difficulty in fix¬ 
ing a jewel instead of a steel point if any wear should be eventually 
discovered. The method of experiment consists in drawing the var¬ 
nished surface across the point smoothly and slowly, the pressure 
being increased until a white scratch is ol)sc?rv(xl. J^lven with those 
varnishes which are substantially dry, a small groove is visible at 
pressure below scratching, but so long as the transparency of the 
varnish is not affected such grooving was not regarded as a sign of 
breakdown. It is, in fact, a sign of toughness in a varnish, and 
those which did not groove, such as mastic, shellac and resin with 
insufficient oil, were invariably brittle coatings which splintered at 
the scratch and gave poor results. To test how far this machine 
would give results of practical interest, a certain number of trade 
varnishes and also a certain number of varnishes prepared in the 
laboratory were tested. The varnishes prepared in the laboratory 
were made by mixing certain gums, after fusing, with hot manganese 
oil and diluting with turps. In the first place some varniBhes were 
made up with common rosin, in which the proportions of the oil 
varied from 2 to 1 to 1 to 2; and some varnishes were also made up 
from a set of gums, one of which—a hard copal—had been obtained 
from a firm of artists' colour manufacturers, and the others, viz.^ gum 
auim6, Kauri and white Manilla, were obtained from a leading firm of 
varnish manufacturers. These gums could he taken as reliable and 
fine specimens of the varieties they represent, and from those the 
series of varnishes already described were prepared. The following 
is the final method adopted by Dr. Laurie. A sheet of patent plate 
of ordinary lantern slide size is taken and thoroughly cleaned, and 
rubbed with chamois leather. It is then placed inside a water-bath 
oven, along with the sample of varnish to be tested, and the whole 
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IB warmed up. Then the varnish is withdrawn, rm on to the centre 
of thc3 plate, and then carefully distributed over the whole surface 
with the finder. [The spreading of the varnish by such empirical 
nuithod as liy tlio finger cannot secure uniform distribution.] The 
glass plate is again put on the top of the oven for a few minutes to 
koep the varnish warm and allow it to flow to one level surface. It 
is tlurn placfid in a special cupboard with glass shelves, which have 
been canifully ie.velleil, whcjre it is allowed to dry free from dust. 
This cniphoard can, if necessary, he heated by means of a current of 
air wliicdi is illUired through glass wool. The results obtained so far 
ant as foilows: (1) As an example of a spirit varnish the mastic 
varnish firiuiks down at a pressure of 1 on the machine already 

tieHcrihed ; a,nd (‘xamined through the lens of a microscope, the frac¬ 



ture is <ai!iehoidal with certain well-marked characteristicB readily 
nmoLmiHalde. (2) Oil varnishes made up from common rosin have a 
iiantiiesH varvh^K ^ ^ having a hardness 

of from I to 1*0, ami having a characteristic resinous fracture ; while 
tlifmc with an incroaHCi of oil, such as I to 1 and 1 to 2, show loss of 
the rtisinoiis frac'tunt and are on the whole a little harder, or perhaps 
liiivf* greatf*r toughnens. The varnishcis made from other resins 
filready nieiitione.d rec|uiri3 a pressure of from 9 to 12 to cause a 
breakdown; but thoHc, experiments have not been pushed far enough 
to bi! able to say that one of tlm gums used was better than another, 
allliough tlift high n^ading given by the Kauri was rather remarkable. 

The next point of interest was the rate of drying of those various 
vamiHhes, m illustrated hy tlut scratching tests. The curves given 
In Fig. 4H illuHtrate the great variety found in this matter. The tests 
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werti carriftd on c>vi*r a p<‘rirHi of n\i‘lvi* loftiitlm, am! ii will bi‘ iiraiMl 
that a |40 (hI varnish rrqiiirns at h‘:is! this Immih of liiin* bpiora ii Iihh 
rc»ich(‘h luiyihinpMika ilH liiia! haniia'SH. Aflar pi‘4iii muntlr^' liry. 

soiiH*. of vjiriiishps \v<*rp to «i tf'iiiix'ialim* ill tu SO 

F. for a forinsRhl., whirh lias iiara»iipfl thr dr>iii 4 procv.:., Ciirvp A 
shows thf‘ luti* of <lr\in4 of tla* rusiii vaiai'iHlifS alivatiy n'lorn^fi to. 
It will iM‘ iioUil that tlio pnw'ta'all} rojiipiofo iii a hIioiI 

tina% uihI ‘.ifbs* that thoy slaav vi-ry , Ciirvo II 

slum's tlip ciryiii^ of a varnish inaho for art inf. :t pri‘|i!irftl from 

iiian^JUio.sa oil am! a. barb rf^pal. It vAII ho noiifiH liiaf li drlm 
with |4n‘ai nniforinily, aiul has rrarli«‘(l a.! fla* imri of 

iwnlvc* nioiiliis. Curvo in aiioihor firlistH’ laipiih 'Ahioli liriio iiiiirii 
rnoreslowh, (’-urvi* ll n^proa-iifH a. sajiiph* of luinl I’biirolt uaic var« 
ninh ininh** hy a wflI 4 cfiou!i firui. If i.h tji*' hIimiio of 

tho cairvp up to llm liim- uImui aililirbil Ism! wi'.' applu'ii tfr-o thin 
varntHlt would prtfhabl\ havr falauj *oin* ir. oi ^**ii*|i h > lull lianf 
(’fU’Vr f'l is aiiofla-r baid ra t<ii! , 4* r d^’yiJui, 

This may ai4ain wuh la .t wirr. . \afan-h of 

another iiiakor Chirvp F. l*hm unn.ii iM.Mid, o po!>,U'*i *iiit 
for Hojiii* ihfis* and i^ w'll b^* itoO’tl Ib.n o * fo*.' #4 h %»* jn 

inucdi morfm*;i|iif!, ilioii di !f Inn.. pfMb'iitls ftoi v-* A fiiiai 

poifit, (hirvo (f IS an ow*. iloiit ♦’Saiiiph *4 ’* pla" ip wirin ili. 

It ih a vary rapid dr}«*i% lai! p lfa»alo*ni'^ 1* n*b*.i A * ?u’runi*iift 

Hinmi^th, lifid is bi'pifiuiiip lo r'ij%’*' >0** r .0 »||, «.|i4 ,4 iiomthH, 

CJurvn I! is a iiior** »o.p«*ii flois ’;i.ru;do »^»pi dh p *;*’! oi di vuip 
hut ri*iw:hifi4 a-prna.!.**r hardn* h , i or**' I «lioa . s ;«‘r oipsl djan’, 
rtiimhinp 11 hipli viiliio of liardiiosH. 
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The table of figures gives the final results of the tests of these 
trade varnishes, and of those of Dr, Laurie’s own preparation after 
twelve months. The whole of these here given were submitted to a 
temperature of 70° to 80° F. for a fortnight during four months. 

It will be noticed there is a very considerable variation among 
these final figures, and it seemed of interest to discover how far 
exposure to the atmosphere and frost would give concordant results. 
These were, therefore, exposed to the air for a period of three months. 
The result was that the amber and the inferior specimen of Copal III 
showed deterioration at the end of a fortnight, and vanished com¬ 
pletely in three months. The hard church oaks and the cheap good 
oak cracked badly in three months, and the Finest Oak III showed 
slight peeling. The other trade varnishes were apparently sound 
and transparent, but on testing their hardness it was found that this 
had fallen to 1 or 2, and they gave a splinting or crumbly scratch. 
It is evident that the oil had completely deteriorated in this space of 
time, and the varnish was practically worthless as a protective 
covering. It is possible that the fact of the varnish being on a non¬ 
absorbent surface may have increased the tendency to decomposition, 
and that if laid on to wood or on to a surface of paint, the life would 
have been longer. The test is of interest as showing that decay 


c 

h 1 


—. . 1 
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may set in long before any outward sign can be detected, and it is 
probable that a test of the hardness during exposure will give more 
exactly and more rapidly information as to the durability of varnishes 
in exposed situations. It is, of course, obvious that lacquers, 
enamels, japans and paints may be tested in the same way, but 
these v/ere not, up to April, 1906, examined by Dr. Laurie. 

Imj)rovGmants in Ap'paratns for Measuring the liedsiame to Scratch¬ 
ing of Varnishesj Lacquers a7id the like. —A. P. Laurie, Monkwood, 
Colinton, and F. G. Daily, Newbury, Juniper Green, Midlothian, 
claim in their British patent specification: The use of a blunt point 
applied with a known and variable pressure to a surface covered with 
varnishes, enamels, lacquers and the like, for determining by scratch¬ 
ing the hardness and toughness of the covering layer. For the pur¬ 
pose of testing varnishes and the like, the combination of a sliding 
shaft and running nut or collar floating on an open helical spring 
fixed at the bottom, and attached to the nut or collar above, by 
which means the weight of the shaft and other moving parts is 
supported by the spring in compression, and a known pressure is 
applied at the point of the shaft by the spring, when it is caused 
to be more extended. The apparatus for determining by scratching 
the hardness and toughness of varnishes and the like, substantially 
as described and illustrated. 
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Jahns’ Method of Testing Varnish .—Lohmann describes a 
method originated by Jahns by which comparative data may be 
obtained based on exact measurement. To a very smooth glass 
slab (a, Fig. 50) is gummed a framework of well-sized glazed paper 
having exactly the same thickness as that of the coat of varnish 
it is desired to obtain, say OT m/m. The glass slab having been 
fixed perfectly horizontally a quantity of varnish is run into the 
space (a, Fig. 50) confined by the paper and sufiicient to cover that 
space. Another smooth glass slab with carefully filed edges is 
cautiously slid over the surface of the framework so as to eliminate 
the excess of varnish. When the edge of the latter slab touches 
the fourth side of the frame the varnish is sucked up by filter 
paper so as to prevent it running back. There is thus obtained 
a coat of varnish enclosed within the paper framework of uniform 
thickness, and precisely equal to that of the paper employed for 
the purpose, or the excess of varnish may be removed by tilting 
the plate, etc., as shown at a, Fig. 6. The glass slab used to 



remove the excess of varnish is now removed and the varnish 
allowed to dry within the framework. The varnish may be tested 
for brilliancy, transparency and hardness by resistance to the thumb¬ 
nail. The plate is of course throughout handled on places other than 
that on which is the varnish to be tested. 

It is often useful to ascertain the action of variations of the 
weather upon varnishes. This may be easily done in tho following 
way: The glass slab used in the preceding experiimmt is tlioroiighly 
dried and then heated for forty-eight hours in a hot air or water bath 
at 100° C., and during the interval succes.sivc curnmis of dry air are 
caused to pass through the bath to assist oxidation, and thereby cause 
as complete drying of the coating as it is possible to obtain. On the 
coat of varnish, treated in this manner, fresh detenninations of colour, 
elasticity, etc., are made. 

Testing Eardness and ElastiGity.—kgd^in, tho varnish may be 
tested as to its resistance and elasticity by the use of special ap¬ 
paratus. This consists of a small cylinder (ec, Figs. 53 and 54) 
capable of being rolled over the preceding glass slab. The weight 
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of the cylinder may be varied by placing in its interior small bars 
of lead or it may be weighted by attaching a known weight to a 
metal stirrup. To the circumference of the cylinder are fixed two 
blunt ring-shaped knife edges dd. It will be easily seen that as the 
weighted cylinder is rolled over the layer of varnish acting down¬ 
wards like a wedge, it will leave tracks corresponding to the knife 
edges, which will vary with the weight of the cylinder and the 
hardness and elasticity of the varnish. The roller c is brought into 
contact with the plate to be tested by working the screws ss, and the 
plate is so adjusted that the ledge x lies horizontal whatever the inclina¬ 
tion of the arrangement when the small tongue 2 : encounters the catch 
near n. The blunt roller knives then press on the layer of varnish, 
and by tilting the support g by manipulating the screw t the knives 



^ --- Js 

Fra. /5L—Water Bath for drying and oxidising samples of Varnish to be tested for 
durability (ground plan). 

Fra. 52.—Section of Fig. 61 : (a) funnel for water, (b) air injector, (c) air escape, 

(d) water level. 

are caused to roll. The softer the varnish the deeper it will be pierced. 
The harder the varnish the more shallow the impression. The width 
of the track b (Fig. 54) is also a measure of its elasticity. If the weight 
on the cylinder be now increased so as to cause the knife to pierce 
completely through the layer of varnish, it will then roll upon the glass 
80 as to be decomposed into the normal resultant pressure (N Fig. 545) 
exerted on the coat of varnish H F. The force H seeks also to 
separate the varnish from the glass, and the resulting resistance is the 
adhesion of the varnish to the glass. If it be great after being sub¬ 
jected to the force exerted to separate it from the glass it gives under 
the microscope negative results. Nothing is observed ; not even by 
shifting the light about can any vacant space be discovered. If the 
.adhesion be weak a space is formed (Fig. 54c), which shows up under 
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the microscope, and at the same time afford valuable data as to the 
force with which the varnish adheres to the glass. The microscopica 
examination of the cracks or striae thus produced will, with a littl_^ 
practice, enable the operator to decide exactly the quality of the var 
nish submitted to the test. By the force V a bending, blurring and 
compression of the fine layer into various contortions by the point of 
the wedge is produced according to the elasticity of the varnish. 

Under the microscope su'perfine varnishes show, besides the main 
indentation cut in the coat, two streaks on both sides which appea. 
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wholly and uniformly shaded and sunounded by fine dark or pale 
straight lines (p. 193, Figs. 1, 2, 3). Fme varnishes show, besides 
the main indentation, two streaks on bolh sides which are irregularly 
shaded and a separate dark streak near the main indentation or the 
stronge^st shaded part of the centre of the streaks (Figs. 5»7). Riedge 
varnish, besides the main indentation, show s two streaks on both sides 
which exhibit wrinkles (Figs. 9 and 10). Japan (Fig. 14) hebaveft 




like the above. The detail of the shading does not come out, as the 
red-brown layer even highly diluted compdetely ah8orl)s the active 
rays. The cause of these appearances and the inference to be drawn 
therefrom are: The coat given by superfine varnishes 1, 2 and 3 
is highly uniform ; the. varnish is made from homogeneous material. 
It is very elastic. The wedge-shaped knife under the working 
pressure appears to penetrate quite uniformly through the whole 
breadth of the uniformly shaded streaks. Fig. 3 is a locomotive 
varnish; it has the character of a superfine varnish adapted for its 
particular use since it shows a greater elasticity than Fig. 1, and 
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uniform, shading under the side pressure of the ring-shaped kniyes. 
Fim varnishes (Mgs. 5, 6 and 7) give a less uniform layer, as the 
raw material is less homogeneous, since the pressure of the wedge- 
shaped knife does not penetrate uniformly through the whole breadth 
of the streaks, besides the main indentation is deep. The dark 

streaks were in this case produced by unequal pressure. "Varnishes 
5 and 6 are more elastic than that in Fig. 7, since the streaks of 
^ the former have a greater breadth than those of Fig, 7. The sledge- 
varuish (Figs. 9, 10 ) is still less homogeneous than the fine varnishes. 
The uniformity of the side pressure of the knives is distorted for want 
of elasticity. The pressure of the knives on the material is such that 
it displaces it and thus begets wrinkles. It follows from the nature 
of varnish-making that various intermediate qualities are produced 
differing therefrom to a greater or less extent; this is shown in Fig. 4, 
which represents a varnish between fine and superfine, as it shows 
light shades on the streaks besides the main indentation. Fig. 8 is 
a fine varnish approaching sledge varnish in quality, as it shows the 
formation of fine wrinkles. As to the appearance of the abnormal 
varnishes the following observations may be made : Fig. 11 shows a 
sledge varnish like Figs. 9, 10. Visible wrinkles are produced in the 
whole mass thereby causing rupture; adhesion is no longer satisfactory 
nor the uniformity of the under layer undisturbed, since on both 
sides of the main indentation undulatory ridges are produced, showing 
the separation of the varnish from the under coat. Fig. 12 shows a 
sledge varnish which likewise shows unsatisfactory adhesion to the 
under layer, as a piece of the varnish coat has been loosened. Fig. 
IS shows a sledge varnish which being inelastic adheres in a 
highly unsatisfactory manner, as in the abrasing action of the ring- 
shaped knives a continuous severance of conchoidal splinters occurs. 
The poorer the degree of adhesion the greater is the space between 
the conchoidal splinters. Figs. 15 and 16 show similar behaviour 
of poor Japans. 
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UTILISATION OF VABNISH-MAKERS’ WASTE PRODUCTS. 

AccoEDiNa to And^s, the waste products formed in the manufac¬ 
ture of varnishes comprise the following: (1) Waste {a) from the sort¬ 
ing and crushing of copal (very impure pieces, fragments and dust). 
Waste (b) from the washing with lye. (2) Eesin, oleo-resin, etc., ad¬ 
hering to the sides of the casks and packages. (3) The skins on var¬ 
nish and boiled oil. (4) The sediment from ran linseed oil and boiled 
linseed oil, linseed oil foots. (5) Eesidues from the melting of copal. 
(6) Copal oil. (7) Sediment from fatty varnishes, driers, etc.; varnish 
foots. (8) Waste from the careless melting of copal. (9) Varnish that 
has become too thick. (10) Odds and ends of varnish and paint. 
(11) Impure turpentine and dirty spirit. (12) Sediment in freeing 
linseed oil from mucilaginous matters. 

1. (a) Waste Obtained in the Sorting ami Orushmg of Oopal.— 
Owing to the great variety of copals, there is considerable difference in 
the purity of the individual lumps, their size, and the quantity of frag¬ 
ments and dust that form during transport and re-packing, or are 
added intentionally to the bulk. Each kind of copal is, therefore, on 
being unpacked at the factory, first passed over a fine sieve to separate 
the dust from the lumps; or the operation may be perform (id with a 
coarse sieve first and a fine one last. All the lumps smaller than a 
pea are unsuitable for melting, because, especially in the case of un¬ 
washed kinds, such as natural red Angola copal, they are covered with 
a thick encrustation, become very dark, and yield badly. These 
small lumps are, therefore, set aside, to be afterwards ground along 
with the fragments produced in the crashing. True, in some works 
the lumps and dust are all melted together, but this must be done in 
large melting-pots, and then only at the top, since, if placed at the 
bottom of the pot, the dust will bum or char and darken the colour 
of the rest. Organic matters, c.f/., fragments of bark and twigs, 
leaves, etc., are carbonised by the heat employed in the melting pro- 
cess, and thus darken the colour of the product. Hence, to produce 
pale varnish, these must be eliminated, even though some of the 
copal adheres thereto. This waste is ground like the preceding, and 
furnishes either pale or more or less highly coloured spirit varnishes; 
some kinds, e.g., that from Sierra Leone copal, by treating with tur- 
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priiliitt lilt* inmhni iiisnliihlf* in alcohol, will furnish perfectly 
'.Wfp'rva;niis!icM, which are far preferable to those ob- 
r,uiii 4amiii}i.r. Hiin treatinent E^ivos much better results 
ihrfi itij|iiirf luiupH dowti to form oil varnishes. One 

priiia' tu f.hi‘ disHolvini^ <if c(^pal waste, except that from East 

AfraMii rnpah i/jifixihur. ,MadagaHcar, Mommbi(|ue, Lindi, etc.), is 
t'riipiri/ a *\Iany of the copals that, like the red An- 

Ar<o'a iiioi Hurt‘4, an? covcatid with a thick encrustation, 

rofifam ;!. r»-r\ lu'/h pomaiUt^e of iuHoluhlc? matter, so that it is often 
i*<iU'oih-!»'ri a tif Mpirif to atlompi to treat them by this process, 

‘pic 5, in c, iiiiHiiikic Hiuce. the wholes of the spirit can be 

fin'ttM r* 1 11 is- |iii'p;j.ratioii of Hpirit varnish from copal dust is well 

cial oft oi oiiI\ a liillii artifice is ifu^edcxl to convert a seoin- 
iir;/lv io s‘4oh!r< iioHi uitti a A^^od viiniish. 

I hi Wi.A' from wiinhing the copal with carbonated or 

Ui bf‘ liif^iitloned und(?r th(? present head. This 
and partly H«dtens the. weather-crust, and as 
ffi*' pa-rc'. HO- HSin-d lip and nibhed ai^ainst one another, some of the 
r. f|icl fi} ttlulo fhf frii.* 4 mentH of the crust accumulate at 

fh^ liuOo«|. . 4 ’ ilif. .-..id. lliese latter are collijcted on a fine sieve, 
ttivde 4 ci*h firii'd and uhihI as above? for makiof^ spirit var- 

tivhu. Th*' ifi ^nulvoil in the lyiUH recovered by adding about 

4 lb. ml|iliuric iicid io every 200 lb. of lye, gradually 

’tod cith .foc.aiii ■Curmi!. Tlif* copal is allowed to settle to the 
!di*’ -/p** jncEfJif iif|itid Iming then run olT and the sediment 
o.odo- I, do* d CO . proiiiid, fual used for spirit varnish. In this 
ikv.o,' frniii o !<'* pto' of co|ii4! in recovered. By precipitating the 

r iiiidhiu^ >4 li) lOJifitdMif'He sulpliate a tnus manganese resinate 
v.muM fi*" rite yt}IiHiihh‘ m ii higledass drier. 

4. to ilic HtiivcH of a esask or the sides of a tank 

that Ilf Wfiter. It is scraped ol!' clean, and 
O; ih-\ A. '«i pi'iHiiid and ho!c! to, say, bacon curers, for singeing 
p rxfi -J :H o*' mil'll hir trmlcing white pitch, or injdaces 
vd'r'M- ni'oii fid if can be dissolved in the rosin-soap 

iicid. It thus increaBOS the precipitate, 
iiijii hrj',i‘f w»dd of ♦IjhIiIIwI oil. Empty oleo resin barrels should 
ioo rir Hi 4 wiiriii placf!. The heat will melt the 
oli-i* o-III Hod nodi**' if coll* el at the bottom ho that it can be more 

,'i?a p'c.cliu pfil oiii. Klemi cases should be treated in 

?liii imiiH W 4 V Himm boiled in mdhi lye give a solution of 

ri.iHOiii*’ rif ocIh wIocIi can be iwed to make rosinate of manganese. 

4 fio3o fid or ihcrHi* leftf in pans after hot oil has been 

ptiiHrd from tbiiii, me uftm. fiiirly thick, and are usually thrown 
trx^A'i or pH* fo t|yhe imliurdiiiale uses. If, however, they are taken 
licforo Ib^n’ fli«»rilve wall in turpentine, benzole, 

idiH, md umlit 14 ^oiriiudi wlticli i» excellent for waterproofing and 
for iiiiviiiH will, pipfiiriite. If ilte skins are boiled in raw ImHaed 
ml, they inakit iIih ml vrrv drying and act very quickly. A little 
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sediment is left which, should be used as fuel. Varnish skins should 
be dissolved and added to fresh lots of the same varnish. 

4. These sediments consist when from raw oil principally of 
mucilaginous matter. Mixed with boiled oil, they are excellent for 
the manufacture of cemenfcs, but dry very slowly. They are also 
very good for making soft soaps, and soap boilers will also buy 
them willingly. Sediment from boiled oil on the other hand is 
very drying, and is therefore most useful in the preparation of dark 
oil colours (its own colour prevents it from being used with light 
shades) and for cements. It is also valuable for soap, but probably 
yields more profit when employed in the ways first mentioned. 
The sediment can also be separated by a filter press, ground and 
used as a colour. When the oil, too, has had much lead dissolved 
in it, to make it drying, the sediment, if unfit for soap-making, can 
even be profitably worked for lead. 

5. The residues from copal-running consist exclusively of carbon¬ 
ised vegetable impurities containing some of the copal absorbed, 
and small quantities of sand and other mineral matter. They are 
usually used as fuel. It does not pay to wash them with turpentine^ 
as they retain some of the solvent, although the copal is washed 
out of them. The recovery of the absorbed turpentine is very 
difficult, because most of it evaporates before there is a sufficient 
accumulation of residues to be worth distilling. One way of pro¬ 
fitably employing the residues is to sell them made up with sawdust 
into briquettes or “ fire-lightersSmall factories, however, do 
best by using them as fuel on the premises, and so lessening their 
coal bills. 

6. Copal oil, resulting from the heating of copal, can only be 
completely saved when the copal is run in stills, and this should 
always be done. Even when the copal is melted in a vessel with 
a gutter-edged cover, only the least volatile part of the oil is saved. 
Besides, the oil causes a nuisance in the neighbourhood of the 
factory, depositing itself as a sticky evil-smelling layer on clothes 
hung out to dry, on windows, and on everything else that it can 
reach. Of the 15 per cent, or more of the weight of the copal which 
must be driven off before the copal becomes soluble, not more than 
two can be saved by the gutter-edged cover, and that consists solely 
of the least valuable part of the oil. When a still is used, it is quite 
easy to find out what percentage of its weight any given copal must 
lose to make it soluble, by means of a laboratory experiment with 
an ounce or two. This being known, and also the weight of the 
copal put into the still, the operation is stopped when the distillate 
amounts to that percentage of the weight of the resin used. As 
is well known, the copal is spoiled by heating longer than is neces¬ 
sary, becoming decomposed and dark in colour. It has been sug¬ 
gested to regulate the heating of the copal so as to be able tp collect 
the different fractions of the copal oil separately. This saves all 
the time, labour and fuel which would otherwise be expended in re- 
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ilii‘ ctoiiHtituents of the oil each for its 

.n|w‘taal |Uir|>u «*. 

r(i|t:iJ uil m an Holvont for soft and medium copals, 

and f*aii h#* fund Im :Ov** f,hi» nmidl of copal to the cheaper vaBnishes. 
Wlrai in ar^'af, pari from itn odour by rectification, it can be 

.‘o 1 . for oil pijpiiouiH. 

7 arn mixod with lampblack and run through 

tii«* p,:iifii iiuIIh rns-fiil can ibuH ho made if the residues’ 

Ilf,, IfMiii '‘*4ciii^i*7 Paint rcHiduoB and skins full of load can 

ht\ ifiiMp’ ntt-* ilrwT:i by hf‘aiiiig. 

H, HpHili‘d will iifit ilinsolvt^, in turpentine although they 

will 4o ^4f» an liitHfu'tl «il, 11ii* bijHi way to use the undissolved fused 
c 5 a|iii.l il imri'* fiiorii with its own weight of rosin and make 

li info li |oyo‘r pnidr* viirnish, (kipal burnt by overheating is quite 

U Tin-lir^dne' are but lioatiid up in an enamelled pan till 
ll,, V ,a‘' i oPv til !i fiieii diluted with oil of turpentine. 

"ill 11-. Jmiild lie freed from the varnish clinging to 

llnofi oi I |iroi 4 -n Tin* prfMHmiikfm are host xised, mixed with 
H 4 wdn b^qirMilH from driers are used as oil pigments. 

Tiwv by ;i tirm«l aiicl ground. Before grinding, 

Il ivo «o'r, tA*-y unihi lift eojirgidy powdered and sifted to remove the 
ro.ir...e* imi*uu*-h'i, winrii ’ipoil the work of the colour mill, and cause 
tip’ iiir-ritisfaotory results in use. Common-sense 

v*41 .d'Mi -di'r.v ihii? 4.irk*priloiiri«t dfqKiHitH should be treated and used 
f^rp'irab'h* lioin hpht ***ihitim4 oni‘H. 

II itrUf b*’ fi.ierl too for cdeaiiiiig vats, gum-pots and 

mA^^hup'fy Ui*' Inw init ciricid, when soda lye is the best 

MMlMOit. ;ilmi Im for oommon or dark varnish and 

for IbjiovAip;' bl’U’In Tim rmiilimn from them are collected and 
’inu ?.h^» mife'% tfii^Cfi with sawdunfe, made into block fuel. 
roit*h d*ip. mtn im |iiirtftticl by raclktilling them, and the 

li d.!r iipidly find can tiiisily be made into paint by the 
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Air, a«ti<m of, on cHHontial oils, 7, B, 9. 

Akra copal. See Accra Coiml. 

Albmic (0.„H,vi(y, Hi). 

Alr.oliol, alwoliitc, 40. 

ainy 1 ic {iM^ CIH . 0. CK.. OH 
(0. • 0*825 at HI ; B.P., 129^ O".), 4G, 
49417, . 

— othylic (OJInllO), 20-25, 45, 49-54, 
r>«l, 07, 72-75, 78, HO, 88-87. 

mcthylin (011.,. Oil), (D. ..= 0*789 at 
O' (1; il.P., 00417'’ 0.), 00, 07, 72, 87. 

Alcohclic extract of amber, 21. 

Aldehyde, 50. 

ac.rylifi. Hcii Acrolein. 

Alizarin dycirig of amber, J5. 

Alkfiiicii, action of, on rosins, 4, 8. 

Alkanct root, 15. 

Amber, 9 , 11-29 ; action of heat roagenta 
and i4olvcntH on, 15, .18, 20; adultera¬ 
tion of, 15; agate, 14; alcoliol test for 
foreign resin in, 10; American, 18; 
artifleial musk from oil of, 19; bastorfc, 

, M; blocks frotn Hxnall waste, 17; 
hone, 14; borncol from, XB»28; bor- 
«coh»u<;cino-abietinic»acid“Cstor, the 
last rcf4idue of ciHHoiitial oil, of ambor- 
|iiniH, 21; botanical origin of, 12; 
Jfnnncmo, 18; cajcjput oil, test for, 15; 
camphor, 18, 20* 22; cementing, 15; 
clondiuess atid opacity of, removing, 
15: indonrof, 14; copal, H(>phi«tication 
of amber with, 15; density gr.), 
II, 15; destructive! distillation of, 18- 
25; dredging, 14; drift, 12; ductility 
f»f heated, 15; el(ictri(*.al properties, 
15, 10; ester value, 15; fire-heated ro- 
iorts, «4ic., fffr molting and condonsmg 
fiirncM, 20; flttorides, adulteration with, 
10; fractional distillation of, 19,^20; 
fractional s^rdufcimi of, 20-25; fusibility 
#4. 15; fusing, 25-29; gas-hoatod re¬ 
tort. etc,, for melting axid condensing 
ftiinci, 27; genuine, differentiation of, 
front ( 5 omiolidated waste, 17; geologi¬ 
cal horizon of (Greensand formation), 
12; hardness, 9, 11, 15; history of, 
11; marine, 14; melting of, 25-27; 
meltirtg-polnt, 25.27; moulding,^ 15; 
initik, artificial, frotn oil of, p; oil of, 
IH*2(); oil fd, action of bleaching agents 
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oa, 18-20 ; oil of, rectification of, 19,20; 
optical tests for purity, 16, 17; orna- 
raeuts, 16 ; potash., action of, on amber 
pmes (suGciniferous), 12, 22; press for 
consolidating waste, 17; pyrosuccin, 
. Pyj^osuccin varnishes, 25-29; res- 
iniferous vessels of succiniferous pines 
{succinosis), 12; resin acids of: suc- 
omo-abietinic acid, 21-24 ; succino- 
Bylvinic acid., 24; resinols (resenes): 
succino-abietol, 22-24; succino-resinol, 
^-<4 ; scratch, test for, 16; Sicilian, 16; 
Bmell of, 15 ; solubility of, 23; sulphur, 
test for, in, 15, 23;' sulphuretted 
hydrogen evolved from heated, 15; 
taste of, 15; varieties of, 11, 14, 19, 
20; varnishes, 27-29. 

American (S.) animd, 42. 

Ammonia, 20, 78. 

Amyl acetate, 7, 46, 60. 

— alcohol. See Alcohol, Amylic. 

Andros’ colourless copal varnish, 141. 

-— plant for fusing copal, 107-9. 

Angola copal, 9, 10, 42, 43, 52-54, 61,96, 
97. ’ 

— — varnishes, 132. 

Ahgolates, lead and manganese (true 

resinates), 46, 50, 61. 

Aniline, 4G, 50, 51, 61, 67, 87. 

— dyes, 15, 164. 

Annatto, 28. 

Anthracene, 36. 

— oil, 85, 36. 

Antifouling composition, 3. 

Appliances, sundry, for varnish-making, 

110 . 

Arabs and history of copal, 41. 

Aromatic dammar, 78. 

Artificial leather, 6. 

~ musk, 19. 

Ash of amber, 18; asphaltum, 32; coal- 
tar pitch, 30 ; copal, 49. 

Ashanti copal. See Gold Coast Copal. 

Asphaltum, 30-34. 

— varnishes, 170-76. 

B. 

IBalata, 6. 

Balsams, 7, 8. 

Bantard Angola copal, 67. 

Bastert amber, 14. 

Beckerit, 11. 

Beeswax, 2. 

Bending test for dried varnish on tin, 
paper, leather, etc., 3. 

Benguela copal, 9, 10, 42, 43, 61, 64, 67. 
— varnishes, 162. 

Benin copal, 43, 61, 65. 

^ _ varnishes, 15. 

Bem^soic acid (O^HCgCOH), (D. == 1*036 at 
0® O.; B.P., 179*1° C.), 67, 87. 

Ben 2 iol, 20, 34, 49 , 50, 52, 53, 67, 69, 84, 
87, 164. 


Bitumen, 12, 31-34. 

Black fir, oleo-resin of, 22. 

— varnishes, 170-76; Berlin—see 
Brunswick; blue-black varnishes, 76; 
Brunswick, 173, 174; cycle, 175; 
enamel, 175; ironwork, 170-76; 
Japan super-black, 171-73. 

Blast furnace pitch, 6. 

Boiling oil, 122, 123. 

— varnishes (gum dissolved in oil 
prior to adding turps), 124, 126, 137, 
164, 155, 158, 159. 

Bombay copal. See Zanzibar Copal. 
Bone amber, 15. 

— pitch, 6, 37. 

Borneo copal, 9, 47. 

-varnishes, 153. 

Borneol dextro and levo from amber, 18, 
21-24. 

— succino-abietinic acid ester, 22. 
Borowski’s amber solution plant, 25, 26. 
Botanical (paleontological) source of 

amber, 12; gutta-percha, 39; india- 
rubber, 39; of Copals : Anim4, 42- 
47; Kauri, 75-78; Madagascar, 47-57; 
Manilla, 81, 82 ; West Africa, 61-63; 
West India, 84-87. 

Brilliancy of varnish, 121. 

Burgundy pitch (pine oleo-resin boiled 
with water), 6, 9. 

Burmese lac (natural varnish), 2. 

0 . 

Cajeput oil, 15, 45, 46. 

Calc spar (scratch test), 43. 

Calcutta copal. See Zanzibar Copal. 
Cameroon copal, 65, 66, 67, 68. 
Camphor, amber, 18, 20. 

— smelling resin, 61. 

Camphoretted alcohol, 46. / 

— turps, 46. 

Canada balsam, 6. 

-substitute, 86. 

Carbolic acid. See Dhenol. 

— oil, fraction of coal-tar, 35. 

Carbon disulphide (GvS.^), (D. = 1*298 at 

°G.; B.P.=45° 0.), 20,36,39,49,51,52, 
69. 

— tetrachloride (OCI4), 60, 67, 73, 87. 
Carbonic acid gas, CO 2 . 

Celluloid, 6, 15. 

Geresin, 40. 

Cesalpineffi, 10. 

Champagnet’s rubber varnish, 163. 
Chilling of varnish, 182. 

Chinese lac, 2. 

— wood oil, 7. 

Chloral hydrate, 46, 73. 

Chloroform (OHCy, (D. = 1*526; Freez. 

Pt.,-70° C.; B.P., 61° 0.), 16, 20, 23, 
24, 25, 31, 49, 50, 61, 62, 69, 86, 87, 
164. 

Choice of linseed oil, 122; of resins, 122. 
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Cliroiiiif mixture, itetio 

aiubtu* eil, l*J. 

C!Ifirtti<'ifetieii of lirjjieeil oil, 122, 
. vmiihMm, i:W*4(l. 


mixture, iteiioii of, on | Copper gum-pots, 101, 104. 


■— roHinafce, 104. 

Copperas, white, 131. 

Cotton-seed oil stoarino pitch, 38. 


C'ufiMtfcr (foitination, 34-30; cioal-tar ' Cretacooiis formation, amber a fossil 
pitrli, .'l'l•30; 173-70; c-.oiil-tar var | resin of, 13. 
iiiHheri, i73-7l>. , Cupric acetate, 165. 

Corhiii f'liiiia U. . aceto ansenito (emeraldgreen), 164* 

winal oil, 7. ! — rosinato, 104. 

Ciihnir of tmilmt, 13, II, 15; cd t'<jpalH, 1 

43 . 51 , 57 , 00 , 01 , 05 , 07 , 00 , 72 ; oi\ J), 

Dif). 

copill, H7. ; Ihtimmhr a/nmatiqtie, 81; haWi, 81. 

tif fcidiw: liinher, l%'M; ' I)ani)nara Alba^ 81; D. ArntraUn, 70; 
Kftiiri, 73 75; Maiiiliii, h:i, H4; West; D. Imnmolata, 76-78; 1), Orientalis, 


liiiliaii anitiio, H5, HO; Zan/,i bar copal, ^ 82; />. Ovata, 77. 

Itl'bl. ' Danialla thurifera^ 70. 

rijpfil, !l, 13, 02, 00 ; varnish, j Dead oil, 170. 

lib, j Dcmuirara copal, 84"87. 

Ilirdle), 57, 03. * Dichlorhydrin, 83. 

fit (lleiiih), 57, 03. • Dipcmtone (OifjHj,,) from Kauri, 73. 

.IfMpfiK# fKirk|, 01. ; Diptorocarpeie, 7. 

(5#pai, w‘pl %aliic (d. hee Acid Value , Distillation, destructive, of resins : 


Arlp«eylf.ure of, 77 ; adul-’ her, 10; Congo eopal, 04 ; .Kauri, 73 
Irmtum rd 17, air, of, on j Manilla, 74. 

friftli fri/'f nri* i»f, 43; air eavitieii in,! of coabtar, 35. 

41, biif pref'aiitnnw in, 47; mndlc- j of rosins for essential oil: copal (= 

flame 15; < leiyi dtig and grtwling, j 3 per cent.), 62; Kauri, 73, 76, 78. 

eiiwNt^iig of, 10443;! “*»• partial, of resins in varnish-making, 

rriiHhiiii;. Htftm; iMimtum of, 41;! 26-29,96,109,118. 

tleiiiiify, ii Oh; itn^ di4iltation (par4 re-, of amber oil over alkaline so- 
littll iihnitiififti riunb^r lioluble in j lutions, 20. 

fiw'iiirin 43; fuidbilitv, j ~~ re-, of stoarine pitch, 87. 

41. hi. IMi, id, by MteAin m |“ Drawingor “pulling” of varnish, 

%vk‘i§*h, MfJ 13; fUfilfin of, by ^ IH2. 

Miifier lieiiti d mir, 111; fmdoii id, in 1 Dredging for amber, 14. 

o|h'ii fioi I over fiakrii fire* 11147; < Driers, 0,180, 160-G2, 

nkm of, .VI; liar*lriert.i of, 4H; ^ Dr^balmf^s aromaiica^ 18. 

Iwrdiicfw of, fur, 43, •hi; loan in j Dry rot proventitivc, 8. 
fiihiiig 97; Iiielfiiig of. Hite Fiw-' Drying properties of varnish, 121. 
imu 41. 68, 87; oil. 4hiraWlity of varnish, 121. 

Sw Ambrr Oil ; of, III; profMT- 

Itif.,, 14 IT; innnitig. E. 

Hoi F‘i;sv*n S'* 4yliiliiv ift ffirioti^i 

At o.ii Afolici Eai4fc Afric.an copal and animd. See 

Alrolioi lAmylic, /.ansihar Copal. 

Ilifiylr, Afolivli^ b rOit, Ainylie Kliwtie varnishes,^161, 168. 

, An liiir, lkii/a|deliyd«, Eliyitioity^of varnish, 1-5. See Testing 
IlHiro*. ^hh 0fMii|ilp>r4tf4 of Varnish. 

Air.ih I, I hiiiplc^rciotti Tiirp i, Carbon ' Eliictrical insulation, pitch for, 88. 

Ds%i4|4odf*. #Vrb'*ii TcIriP-lilmide, Kbictron, 11, 

i:fii*#r4<.riii, r Dib KDicr, Davifi^ Klemi, 6, 9. 

ticf 4sl Nrri‘ KVirr, PHndmmi Kmttrald green, 164. 

Oil, of Tiir- Eiiameli, 2. 

Vfirb linii of. Ktiglbdi varnish, 8,177. 

L* AfilifWiti, tlim. Brigmyirig on glass compomtion^ 

mill*, Ffniitfro.fii* I’nitifiibiafi, fbiiign, Bpkhlorhydnne (CgH^ -^0818 

Dwiiiitmra. PM Alrna, Irtdian, a 

iMmm 4ol4 boiwt, Kmm, ^ FMwr mmbw, 

Hoitili Aft4t*rP‘Eii, Btitgft- - 62, 67, m 

pint mi 4 Wr«t AfrksMi — nitoc. be© Nitric Lther. 


4*20818 
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Ethylic acetate. See Acetic Ether. 

— alcohol. See Alcohol, Ethylic. 

— aldehyde. See Aldehyde. 

— ether. See Ether, Ethylic. 

— nitrate. See Nitric Ether. 

F. 

Eatty acids in stearine pitch, 36. 

Felt, black varnishes for roofing, 38, 
174. 

Mens Elastica L., 39. 

Filtration of varnish, 138-40. 

Fine paintings, varnish for, 154. 

First run naphtha, 176. 

Fixed oils, 45. 

Flatting varnish, 2. 

Fluavile, 39. 

Fractional distillation of resin. See 
Distillation. 

— solution of amber, 20-25; copal, 45, 
46; Kauri, 73-75; Manilla, 83, 84; 
Zanzibar anim4, 49-54; West Indian 
anim4, 85, 86. 

Fracture of amber, 15; of copals, 43, 57, 
60, 64, 65, 66, 68, 72, 81. 

“ Freezing ” of varnish, 182. 

French polish, 2. 

Furniture polish, 2. 

Fusibility of resins. See under Amber 
and Copal, 

G. 

Gaboon copal, 9, 61, 62, 64, 65. 

Gamboge, 6. 

Garbling or grading resins, 56, 88-91. 

Gas heat, fusing resins by, 27. 

Gasolene, 129, 130. See Petroleum 
Ether. 

Gauging distillate from fused copal to 
catch right point when soluble in 
linseed oil, 97, 104. 

Gedanit, 11 . 

Geographical sources of oil-varnish 
resins : amber, 11-13; copal, African, 
East, 47 et seg.; African, West, 61 et 
sQg.; Kauri, 70; Manilla, 87; West 
Indian animd, 84-87. 

German amber earth mines, 13,14. 

— East Africa mainland, source of 
Zanzibar copal, anim6, 55. 

— marine amber exploitations, 14. 
Gibourtia, 6. 

Glass coating for engraving, 40. 

Glessit. See Amber. 

Gold Coast copal, 68. 

— size, 157-59. 

Golden oil varnish, 28. 

Goose skin, 56. 

Gum—cleaning, 56, 68, 89; crushing, 
89-91; digging. See Kauri; fusing, 25- 
‘ 27, 95-117; garbling and grading, 87- 
91; in lbs. per gal. of finished varnish, 


128; melting. See Gum Fusing; 
roasting, 94; running, 25-27, 95417; 
sifting, 88, 89 ; washing, 56, 58, 89. 
Gum lac, 2. 

Gum-pots, bottle-shaped, 102; cleaning, 
104, 159, 172; cast-iron, 101; conical, 
102; copper, 103; cylindrical, 101; 
enamelled, 103; expanded, 102; gal¬ 
vanised, 102; inverted cone, 162; 
nickeled, 102 ; renewing, 104 ; repair¬ 
ing, 104 ; silvered, 102; size of, 104; 
wrought-iron, 101. 

Gurjun balsam, 7. 

Gutta, 39. 

Gutta-percha, 39. 

H. 

Hancock’s rubber varnish, 163. 

Hard resins, 9. 

— pitch, 36. 

Hardness scale, 9, 15, 43. 

Hemlock spruce, 22. 

Hopea, 7. 

Hymenoea, 10, 47, 87; H. Courharil, 87; 
JET. Hornemajmianum, 47; H. Mos- 
sambicense, 47; H. Verrtccosa, 47, 58, 
61. 

I. 

India-rubber, 6, 39. 

— varnishes, 162,163. 

Indian copal, Bast. See Zanzibar Copal. 

-West. See West Indian Anime. 

Insulation, electrical, pitch for, 88. 
Iodine value of resins (percentage of 
iodine absorbed), Manilla, 84. 

! Iron trachylolate, 51. 

Ironwork, black varnish for, 170-76. 
Isonandra gutta, 39. 

Isoprene from Kauri, 73. 

J. 

Japan, super-black, 172, 173. 

Japanese wood oil. See vol. i. 

Japanners’ gold size, 157, 158. 

Japanning, 1. 

K. 

Kauri, 76-80; analysis of, by fractional 
solution, 72-75; aqueous distillation 
of, 73; arboriculture (propagation and 
nursery work) of Kauri trees, 77 ; 
essential oil of, 75, 80; fractional 
solution of, 73, 74; gum digging, 70- 
72; solubility of, 73-76, 80; varnishes, 
152-53. 

Kaurinio acid, 74, 75. 

Kaurinolic acid, 74, 75. ' 

Kaurolic acid, 74, 76. 

Kauroresene, 75. 

Krantzit. See Amber. 
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Liyifii*'-.* \ariii'ili IH|, itK). 

Iijivfiiiflf'r *>11, ir», 

Li‘<i4 I/*, 2!»'ii, Sue vol. i. 

“ aMiiiliiiHtioiiH {)f rosiriH, 

» *iri«*r'i liftrli-fi I2il 

Ls^iitff r, artifirjal. .>>«*«! Fuganiciicl. 

I««! 'tar, fiU. 

Liii4i rs*|ial, II. 

Iiinu\|ii, 11 

Lith:i.rgi% :.t7, l-lf*. .Sih* iilsu vol. j. 

Ii'oImI Mil, Ml of. So« iilrto vol. i. 
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iii fitrfMi ifi vAriush, Mil, 

lai .^r»» of ‘.anti 4i, lifl. 

a fa‘tor >f mdt^x of mlrimiUmf 12L 


‘ opal, tl, HI. 14, 47. 56, 57. 

M'liia'Ui*'!.! Ifumift hfiih'd oil, DM, 154. 

*|1 i<| Vol, I. 

1t| %iii}iif If, J. 

’Ilaiiji.'it» o|h!, 5, i», *1, HI. 

variti 4o"i, 151. 

M i , :t 

Mfi 1 * V’ f* if for ff' 411 5 G54i7. 
of 1,14 ’♦ r?I lol, I7«», 
t »r|4’i, I ;f 5 15.!, 

. l;f/, im, imi 

5tii4 
ri-’iif}. 11. 

of r»f iiii f Copal, 

o 4i ImI , 151. 

Motli vs V5 5T. 

f aa 45 Mi. Ml, fi 7 * 7 t, H7, 

M* ? ».%‘l ',|ifrita. I, 4*1. 

f’* r ’Mariii Js, Hil, 

\liio'rC EotroliniiiiBpirii, 

\|ifi.o-* for sjnia** f. II. 

u'lriiiofa t«r|H|, 187, 144. 

* o|aij. 5. HI, II, 4*i, 47, 55, 
57. 

M'.isip .11, 


Ogea guui, Gl), 70. 

OHh, OHHontial, from oiEvamish resins 
20, Gl, 04, 75, BO. 

Oleo-ruHiuH, H. 

Oriental anime, 4L 
Oxidation of oloo-rosins, 7. 

~ turps, 8, 9. 


Pacdcing paper waterproof pitch, 38, 39. 
Pans, Hteam-hoated, for dissolving fused 
rosiuH in linseed oil, 145. 

Pap(‘.r, varnishoB for, 164. 

I — wall, varnish for. See Wallpaper. 

I Paraflin wax, 8, 40. 

! ParaOining casks, 40. 

I Pebble (jopal, G4, G7, GB. 

I — .- varnishes, 152. 

i Ih3gamoid, G. 

! Pennanganate, action of, on amber and 
I copal oils, 19 . 

!P«trol(!um other (D. = 0*65-60; B.P., 

. 40.70' (].), 21, 49, 60, 51, 52, 53, 73, 

I HI. See G-asoleno. 
j “““ spirit, 129, 180. 

Phenol, 86-50. 

I Pimuui from Kauri, 73. 

I*mitm HiiGcimfer, 12. 

! liiuiM 12; cemlrrifolia^ 12; mc- 

; cinifer, 12; sacemifera, 12; SyLvati- 
: run, 12. 
i PmaHpkalton, 30. 

^ Pitches: asphaltum, 30; bone, 37; coal- 
j tar, 86; cotton-sood stearino, 38; hard 
! coabtar, 86; mineral, 80; stearino, 
^ 8749; wool, 87, 8B. 

; Priissure, varnish-making under, 148. 

Pulling*' cd varnish, XB2. 

PyroMUccin, 18, 27-29. 

! — varnishes, 27-29, 


I Quick-drying manganoHo boiled oil, 164. 
I varnish, I7H. 

! — “ oak varnish, 158. 


N’4|flDli;i ' ,ii< !rir, .15, 

I "fiijiiFfiil. Hw* P*'lrolf!iiifi Bplrtl. 

16, 01, hi. 

M-v r.i5ffit,ii|i4ii Kfiuri, 75 Hfi. 

/tcaiftiisi Mitiiri, 7Ch75, 79, 
NitmiiMii of tanliyloik acid, 

fii. 

Nilttf *llicr, 4 il. 
mmh til, 

Kr#xif4S*i gmB% Ih2. 


Iliitio of resin to oil in varnish and vice 

; rend, 128. 

1 — of iolvent to other ingredients, resin 
i and oil, in varnish, IBl. 

; Haw linseed oil, choice of, 122. 

■' — materials, choice of, 122-24; 12841. 
i Eed load (Ph/) 4 ) as drier, ISO. 
i liefractivo index, lustre a factor of, 121. 
j |Kwer of essential oil, 7. 

I ilciinates (true), 18244. 
j licsHinifcirous trees, acsclimatiHation^L 
! 48, 57. 
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Eesinosis, 12, 78. 

Eesins, collection of: amber, 13, 14; 
anim^, 55; West African copal, 62, 63; 
Kauri, 70, 71, 76, 77, 78. 

— function of, in varnish, 5; hardness, 
9; properties, 8. See under Amber 
Copal and its varieties. 

Eock salt, scratch test for resins, 15. 

Eoofing felt, pitch for, 38. 

Eoots, secretion of resin by, 54, 76. 

Eosemary oil, 46. 

Eosin, 9,167- 

— hardened, 164. 

— pitch useless for varnish. See vol. 
iii. 

— varnishes, 164-67. 

Eosinates, 131-32. 

— coloured, 164. 

Eumanit, 11. 

S. 

Safiron (dye for varnish), 28. 

Salicylic acid, 57; in antifouling com¬ 
position, 164. 

Sandarac, 9. 

Sandarusij 4:1 ; nit% 47. 

Saponification value (milligrammes of 

' KHO to completely saponify 1 
gramme of resin. See vol. i., method 
for resins similar to that for oils) of 
amber (resin acids of), 21-25; Accra 
copal, 68; Brazil copal, 87; Cameroon 
copal, 68; Columbian copal, 87 ,* Kauri, 
resin acids of, 74; pebble copal, 68; 
Zanzibar resins, acids of, 49-54. 

Saturated hydrocarbides of paraffin 
(CnH^n + 2), 40. 

Secreting vessels of resiniferous pines 
(succinosis resinosis) of amber, 12; 
of New Caledonian Kauri, 78. 

Set-pot, 113,116. 

Shajar-el-sandarus, 47. 

Shellac, 28. 

Shorea, 7. 

Siberian fir resinosis, 12. 

Sicilian amber, 13. 

Sierra Leone copal, 9, 42, 43-47, 61, 62, 
63-66; varnishes, 153. 

Simetit, 11. 

Singapore copal, 9. < 

Sodium nitroprusside reaction for sul¬ 
phur in amber, 21. 

— thiosulphate, 19. 

Soft pitch, 34-36. 

Solubility of resins. See under Amber 
and Copal. 

Solvents. See under Copal. 

South American copal, 9, 84-87. 

Spirits of turpentine (CiqHiq), (D.=0*866; 
B.P., 158° 0.; F.P., 96° P.j, 20, 25,26, 
29, 40, 45, 46, 66, 69, 78, 81, 96, 

, 111, 117, 119, 124, 126, 127, 128, 
91;. 132, 133, 134,135, 136,137,138, 


142, 143, 144, 145, 147, 148, 149, 150. 
151, 152, 153, 154, 165, 156, 157,158, 
159, 161, 162, 168, 164,165, 166, 167, 
168, 169, 170, 171, 172,173,183,184, 
186. 

Spirits of turpentine, camphoretted, 46. 

— methylated (E.P., 62° F.), 46. 

— wood. See Methyl Alcohol. 

Stand oil (thickened linseed oil), 153. 
Stearine pitch, 37-39. 

Still, jacketed, 17-20; for fractional dis¬ 
tillation of coal-tar, 35. 

Stills or retorts for fusing amber or copal 
with condensers for fumes: amber,. 
25-27; copal, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113. 
Stringing test in boiling varnish, 132. 

“ Stringing ” of Manilla, 5. 

Succin, 1. 

Succinic acid, 18, 19, 21-25. 

Succinin, 24, 25. v 

Succinit. See Amber. 

Succino-abietinic acid, 21-25. 

-ester, 21-25. 

— abietol, 22-24. 

— resinol, 24. 

— sylvinic acid, 24. 

Sulphur in amber and amber oil, 15,. 
19, 21, 24, 

— test for amber, 15. 

Swiss amber, 13. 


T. 

Tar-coal, 34-36. 

-still, 35. 

-varnishes, 173-76. 

Tarpaulins, 38. 

Terpenes from Kauri, 73. 

Terpineol acetate, 46. 

Testing varnish, 183-92. 

-Laurie’s tester, 184-90. 

-Jahns’ tester, 190-92. 

Thus, gum, 6. 

Tingry’s vamish-making plant, 104-7. 
Toluol (toluene) (C^jH^CH^), (D.= 0*882 at- 
°C.; B.P., 111° C.), 49, 50, 52, 53, 73, 
84. 

Trachylobium Mornemcmnimum, 47. 
Turpentine, spirits of. See Spirits of 
Turpentine. 

— substitutes, 129, 130. 

~ Venice, 6, 176. 


U. 

Ultimate composition of resenes and 
resin acids of amber, 20-25; copal 
(Kauri), 72-75; (Manilla), 88, 84; 
(Zanzibar), 49-54. 

Umber, 131. 

Utilisation of waste varnish products. 
See Eesiduals. 
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VarniHh. a^^ing of, ll|*^ IfjO; ammonia, 
oflfciH of on, lH*i ; jppplioabion of, 182; 
bli^lijrhig of, IH 2 ;fWooming of, 182; 
hrinianr.v «>f, 17H; lohilling of, XH2; 
oolcair of, 120, 17H;-i«;^>mpounding (ir¬ 
rational) of, had IHl ; coiiHis- 

tonoy of, 17H; oo#tituont.B of, 110; 
cbunaged by sea ^^4; deoorafeivo 

effoc'-t of, ‘l-l; di‘liinniiiation of oil 
ri'tiiii and volatilein, 1H8,184; 
driers for, IdO-dl also vol. i.); 

dryiisM tif. 121, 17H 1 durahility of, 121; | 
idii.Hli<dfV of, I»d, 181; faults in, 
100412, ini ; tdiril/tiwi of, IHH, 189; 
flexibilitv of, :i, l;*^; bardmws of, 9, 
|:il: iiidV\ of 121 ; lustro 

of, ;i, 121: of, IdO, 100; 

ni‘ir4iir«!, luiciug idfects of, on, 

I’v!; w*Ku,n, gn action fd, on, 

I •'.2, ‘til. !«) IH:!, 

II ' *>sl, ratio of tf), in, 12B, ISH; 

f.ittb'difli: of, loJl quick drying of, 
178; I'fifiM of rerttbj oil, I2H, 15H; 
ralir» Ilf nodit to f|wi4n(l varnish, 128, 
1-78 ; reilti. d«‘ior ^*u®ddon of, in rosi- 

variiiHh, Ur storing c)f, 127; 
tt'HfJng of, 17749 iransparcjncy, 3, 

I nil; wfiitldiitg, i 

Viirid 4 i*m from a ®wr, 27-29; East 
Atncfin copal iini, Kauri, 

i;>4, lb:i; Maiiilb Wont African, 

likL 


153; flatting, 2, 153; flock gold size, 
156; floor, 29,154 ; furniture, 29,154; 
.gilfc cabinet, 154; glass, 164; golden 
oil, 28; gold size, 156; green, 165; 
hard churcli, 153; high temperature, 
175; imperial black varnisb., 175,176; 
indoor, 151; japan black, 172, 173; 
japannors’ gold size, 156; leather, 
164; linoleum, 164; mahogany, 156; 
marble, 154; metal, 164 ; microscopic 
mounting of slides, 86; mixing, 153; 
oak, 153; outdoor, 161; pale amber, 
28; pale Drench flatting, 153; paper, 
164; plaster casts, 167; polishing, 
154; quick-drying body, 156; quick 
oak, 153; quick carriage, 153; sewing 
machine, 171; ship bottom, 164; 
sledge, 154; snuff-box, 107; sugar 
mould, 154; super-black japan, 154; 
Huporfme artists’, 154; superfine car¬ 
riage, 154; superfine coach, 154; 
superfme copal indoor, 154 ; superfine 
copal outdoor, 154; superfine loco¬ 
motive, 154; superfine marble, 154 ; 
table, 29; table top, 154; tin boxes, 
164, 166; tinware, 29; toys, 164; 
wainscot, 157; wallpaper, 167; water¬ 
proof, 174; wood, 164, 


!«,r (arranged 

iie.4lv ill fi/'M with trade 

nnjini ; iiiiinp7 v .^ftenpal,^ 154; best 
ic*dv CMUiih 151 coating body, 

I.VI; b'4 |mli* 156; black 

Ibliio bbtrkh II 

17.b 179: lilao 176; 

f Irtiii i*kU«*k hla‘d cabinet, 155; 

I’ll; '» ccmcli iron- 

^^.rl.lY.E -mfi3 156; conn 

11 } .IS o'lt f’i ^fetioiii-ry box, 167 ; 


Waste products. See Itesiduals. 

White copperas, 156, 157, 161, 162. 

; Wood, grain of, varnishes enhance 
i beauty of, 3. 


Xylol (X 


f Irtiii i*kU«*k hla‘0 
rarrifiy*', I ol ; »•! 
^'’.orL, IY‘h 
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Young > 
Si(U‘ 
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b', Til; clAHtic car- 

! Ih: » extra super* 

i.i'il. M coat, 29; line 
arE'C/, 151, 164; liw’. 
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